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THE TWO DIANAS. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHEREIN IT SEEMS AS IF THE MISUNDERSTANDINGS WERE 
ABOUT TO BEGIN AGAIN, 


ARNAULD DU THILL was not at once taken back to the 
dungeon which he occupied in the conciergerie of Rieux. 
He was taken to a room adjoining that where the court 
was sitting, and was left alone for a few moments. 

It might be, they told him, that after questioning his 
adversary, the judges would desire to hear him further. 
Left to his own reflections, the crafty scamp began by 
congratulating himself upon the effect he had evidently 
produced by his clever and bold speech. Brave Martin- 
Guerre, notwithstanding the righteousness of his cause, 
would surely find it hard to be so persuasive. 

At all events Arnauld had gained time. But on think- 
ing matters over more carefully he could not conceal from 
himself that he had gained nothing else. The truth 
which he had so audaciously distorted would finally over- 
whelm him on all sides. Could he hope that Monsieur 
de Montmorency himself, whose testimony he had dared 
to invoke, would take the risk of using his position to 
shield the avowed misdeeds of his spy? It was doubt- 
ful, to say the least. 
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The resnlt of Arnauld’s cogitations was that he 
gradually relapsed from hope to anxiety, and all things 
considered, said to himself that his position was not the 
most encouraging in the world. 

He lowered his head under these discouraging thoughts, 
when some one came to take him back to prison. 

So the tribunal had not thought best to question him fur- 
ther after Martin-Guerre’s explanations! Another cause 
for anxiety. 

All this, nevertheless, did not prevent Arnauld du 
Thill, who noticed everything, from observing that it was 
not his ordinary jailer who had come to take him, and 
was with him at that moment. 

Why the change? Were they redoubling their precau- 
tions against his escape? Did they hope to make him 
confess? Arnauld determined to be on his guard, and 
said not a word during the whole walk. 

But behold! another cause of amazement. The room 
to which this new custodian conducted Arnauld was not 
the one he ordinarily occupied. 

The latter had a barred window and a high chimney- 
piece, which were lacking in the other. 

However, everything bore witness to the recent pres- 
ence of a prisoner, — crumbs of bread still fresh, a half- 
emptied cup of water, a straw pallet, and a half-opened 
chest within which could be seen a man’s clothes. 

Arnauld du Thill, who was well used to restraining his 
emotions, made no sign of surprise, but as soon as he 
found bimself alone, he hastened to overhaul the chest. 

He found nothing but clothes in it; nothing else to 
indicate its owner. But the clothes were of a color and 
cut which Arnauld seemed to remember. Especially two 
jerkins of brown cloth, and yellow tricot breeches, which 
were neither of a common shade nor shape. 
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“ Oho,” said Arnauld, ‘that would be strange !”’ 

Just as night began to fall, the unknown jailer 
entered. 

“ Hallo, Master Martin-Guerre!” said he, laying his 
hand familiarly upon the pensive Arnauld’s shoulder in 
a way to signify that the jailer knew his prisoner very 
well, even if the prisoner did not know his jailer. 

“ What is the matter, pray ?”’ Arnauld asked this very 
friendly official. 

“Well, it’s just this, my dear fellow,’ the man re- 
plied; “your affair seems to be looking brighter and 
brighter. Who do you suppose has obtained leave from 
the judges, and now asks of yourself the favor of a few 
moments’ conversation ?” 

“ My faith, I can’t imagine!” said Arnauld. “ How 
should I know? Who can it bet?” 

“ Your wife, my friend ; even Bertrande de Rolles her- 
self, who is beginning to see, doubtless, which one of you 
has the right on his side. But if I were in your place, I 
would refuse to receive her, — that I would.” 

“Why so?” asked Arnauld du Thill. 

“Why?” repeated the jailer. “Why, because she 
has denied you for so long, of course! It is quite time 
for her to come over to the side of justice and truth, just 
when to-morrow at the latest the decree of the court will 
proclaim it publicly and officially! You agree with me, 
do you not? and I will send your ungrateful spouse about 
her business without ceremony.” 

The jailer took a step toward the door, but Arnauld 
stopped him with a gesture. 

‘“No, no!” said he, “don’t send her away. On the 
other hand, I want to see her. In short, since she has 
obtained leave from the judges, show Bertrande de Rolles 
in, my dear friend.” 
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“Hum! Always the same,” said the jailer. ‘ Always 
easy-going and good-natured. If you allow your wife to 
reassert her former ascendency so quickly, you take a 
great risk. However, that’s your business.” 

The jailer withdrew, shrugging his shoulders com- 
passionately. 

Two minutes later he returned with Bertrande de 
Rolles. It was growing darker every instant. 

‘“‘T will leave you alone,” said the jailer, “ but I shall 
come to take Bertrande away before it is quite dark : 
those are the orders. So you have hardly a quarter of an 
hour ; use it to quarrel or to make up, as you choose.” 

And he left the cell again. 

Bertrande de Rolles came forward, shame-faced and with 
bent head, toward the pretended Martin-Guerre, who re- 
mained seated and silent, leaving it for her to begin the 
conversation. 

*“Oh, Martin!” said she at last, in a weak and hesitat- 
ing voice, when she was at his side; “ Martin, can you 
ever forgive me?” 

Her eyes were wet with tears, and she was literally 
trembling in every limb. 

‘Forgive you for what?” replied Arnauld, who did 
not propose to commit himself. 

“Why, for my stupid mistake,” said Bertrande. ‘‘ Of 
course I did very wrong not to recognize you. But was 
there not some excuse for my mistake, since it seems 
that at times you were deceived yourself? So it was 
necessary, I confess, to make me believe in my error, 
that the whole province, Monsieur le Comte de Mont- 
gommery, and justice, which knows everything, should 
prove to me that you are my true husband, and that the 
other is only a fraud and an impostor.” 

“But let us see,” said-Arnauld; “which is the ac- 
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knowledged impostor, — the one whom Monsieur de Mont- 
gommery brought hither, or the one whom they found in 
possession of Martin-Guerre’s goods and name ?”’ 

‘Why, the other!” replied Bertrande ; “ the one who 
deceived me so, and whom during the last week I have 
still called my husband, stupid, blind fool that I was!” 

“‘ Aha, so the thing seems to be pretty well established 
now, does it?” asked Arnauld, with emotion. 

“ Mon Dieu! yes, Martin,” Bertrande replied in some 
confusion. ‘The gentlemen of the court and your 
master, the worthy nobleman, told me just now that 
they had no longer any doubt, and that you were surely 
the true Martin-Guerre, my dear, good husband.” 

‘““Ah, indeed,” said Arnauld, whose cheek paled in 
spite of himself. 

“‘Thereupon,’”’ continued Bertrande, ‘they gave me 
to understand that I would do well to ask your forgive- 
ness, and to become reconciled to you before they pro- 
nounce judgment; so I asked and obtained leave to 
See you.” 

She stopped a moment, but seeing that her pretended 
husband gave no sign of replying, she went on, — 

“Tt is only too certain, good Martin-Guerre, that I 
have been very guilty toward you. But I implore you 
to reflect that it has been entirely involuntary on my 
part, as I call the Holy Virgin and the child Jesus to 
witness! My first mistake was the not having unmasked 
and discovered the fraud of this Arnauld du Thill. But 
could I imagine that there could be such a perfect re- 
semblance in the world, and that the good God would 
amuse Himself by making two of His creatures so ex- 
actly alike? Alike in feature and in form, but not, it 
is true, in character and heart; and it was that differ- 
ence which should have opened my eyes, I confess. But 
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why? Nothing warned me to be on my guard. Arnauld 
du Thill talked to me of the past just as you yourself 
would have done. He had your ring and your papers, 
and not a single one of his friends or relatives suspected 
him. I acted in good faith. I attributed the change 
in your disposition to the experience you had gained in 
your extensive travels. Consider, my dear husband, 
that under the name of that stranger it was you whom 
I always loved, you to whom I submitted joyfully. Con- 
sider that, and you will forgive me for the first mistake, 
which led me — without intending it or knowing it, so 
help me God ! — to commit the sin for which I shall 
pass the remainder of my days asking pardon from 
Heaven and from you.” 

Bertrande de Rolles again paused in her justification 
to see if Martin-Guerre would not speak to ber and en- 
courage her a little. But he remained persistently silent. 
and poor Bertrande, with sinking heart, continued, — 

“Even if it be impossible, Martin, for you to bear 
ill-will toward me for this first involuntary wrong, the 
second, unfortunately, deserves beyond question all your 
reproaches and all your anger. When you were not at 
hand, I might mistake another for you; but when you 
had presented yourself, and I had leisure to compare 
you with the other, I should have recognized you at 
once. But consider whether even in that matter my 
conduct does not admit of some excuse. In the first 
place, Arnauld du Thill was, as you say, in possession 
of the title and name which belong to you, and it was 
extremely repugnant to my feelings to admit a supposi- 
tion which would make me guilty. In the second place, 
I was hardly allowed to see you and speak with you. 
When I was confronted with you, you were not dressed 
in your ordinary dress, but were wrapped in a long coat 
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which hid your form and your gait from me. ‘Then, too, 
I was kept secluded almost as closely as Arnauld du 
Thill and yourself, and I hardly saw either of you except 
before the court, always separately and at a considerable 
distance. In the face of that terrifying resemblance, 
what means had I of determining the truth? I made 
up my mind, almost haphazard, in favor of him whom 
I had called my husband just before. I implore you not 
to be angry with me for it. The judges to-day assure 
me that I was mistaken, and that they have abundant 
proofs of it. Thereupon I come to you, penitent and 
abashed, trusting only in your kind heart and the love 
of former days. Was I wrong to rely thus on your 
indulgence?” 

After this direct question, Bertrande made another 
pause; but the false Martin still remained dumb. 

Surely, in thus renouncing Arnauld du Thill Bertrande 
was adopting a curious method of softening his heart to- 
ward her; but she was acting in perfect good faith, and 
committed herself more and more irrevocably to that 
view which she believed to be the true one, in order to 
touch the heart of him whose forgiveness she supposed 
herself to be imploring. 

“As for myself,” she resumed humbly, “you will find 
my disposition much altered. I am no longer the scorn- 
ful, capricious, ill-tempered virago who made life such a 
burden to you. The cruel treatment which I have under- 
gone at the hands of that wretched Arnauld, and which 
ought to have condemned himin my eyes, has had one good 
result, at least, — in bending and taming my spirit; and 
you may expect to find me in future as easily managed 
and obliging as you yourself are gentle and kind-hearted. 
For you will be gentle and kind with me as you used 
to be, will you not? You are going to prove that now 
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by forgiving me; and then I shall know you by your good 
heart, as I know you already by your features.” 

“So you do recognize me now, do you?” said Arnauld 
du Thill, at last. 

“Oh, yes! indeed, I do,” replied Bertrande; “but 
I blame myself for having waited for the judgment and 
decree of the court.” 

“So you do recognize me?” said Arnauld, persisting 
in his question. ‘ You do realize now that I am not that 
intriguing scoundrel who had the assurance to call him- 
self your husband no longer ago than last week, but that 
I am the real, legitimate Martin-Guerre, whom you have 
not seen before for many years? Look at me. Do you 
recognize me now, and acknowledge me as your first and 
only husband?” 

“To be sure I do,” said Bertrande. 

“By what marks do you recognize met” asked 
Arnauld. 

“ Alas!” said Bertrande, frankly, “ only by the out- 
ward appearance of your person, I confess. Were you 
beside Arnauld du Thill and dressed like him, the resem- 
blance is so exact that very likely I could not tell you 
apart even now. I know you for my true husband be- 
cause I was told that I was to be taken to him, because 
you occupy this cell, and not Arnauld’s, and because you 
receive me with the calm severity which I deserve; while 
Arnauld would be trying still to abuse me and deceive 
hG —~. ? 

“ Wretched Arnauld !” cried Arnauld himself, harshly. 
“ And you, weak and credulous woman — ” | 

“Don’t spare me!” was Bertrande’s rejoinder. ‘I 
much prefer your reproaches to your silence. When you 
have said to me all that you have at heart — for I know 
how kind and indulgent you are — you wiil soften to- 
ward me and forgive me!” 
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“Very well ! ” said Arnauld, in a somewhat milder tone. 
“ Don’t be downhearted, Bertrande ; we will see.” 

‘¢ Ah!” exclaimed Bertrande, ‘what did I say? Yes, 
you are, indeed, my own dear Martin-Guerre !” 

She threw herself at his feet, and bathed his hands 
with her honest tears, — for she really believed she was 
talking with her husband; and Arnauld du Thill, who 
was observing her distrustfully, could find no excuse for 
the least suspicion. Her expressions of joy and penitence 
were not ambiguous. 

“Very good!” Arnauld muttered to himself; “you 
shall pay for all this some day, ingrate!”’ 

Meanwhile he seemed to give way to an irresistible 
impulse of affection. 

“Tam weak, and I feel that I am yielding,” said he, 
pretending to wipe away a tear which was not there ; 
and, as if in spite of himself, he breathed a kiss upon the 
lowly head of the fair penitent. | 

““What ecstasy!” cried Bertrande; “he has almost 
forgiven me!” 

At this moment the door opened, and the jailer 
reappeared. 

“ Humph! Made it up, have you?” said he, testily, 
as his eye fell upon the sentimental tableau presented 
by the happy pair. “I was sure of it,—you’re such 
a milksop, Martin!” 

“What’s that? Do you blame him for his kind 
heart ?”’ said Bertrande. 

“Ha, ha! Come, come!” said Arnauld, laughing in 
the most fatherly way. 

“Well, as I said before, it’s his business,” replied the 
unmoved jailer ; “and it’s my business now to carry out 
my orders. The time has expired, and you cannot stay 
a minute longer, my weeping beauty.” 
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“What! must I leave him already?” asked 
Bertrande. 

‘¢ Yes. You will have time enough to see him to-mor- 
row and all the rest of your days,” was the reply. 

“True, he will be free to-morrow!” rejoined Ber- 
trande. “ To-morrow, dear, we will begin again our 
peaceful life of former days.” 

“‘ Postpone your caresses till to-morrow, too,” observed 
the fierce jailer, ‘for now you must leave.” 

Bertrande kissed once more the hand which Arnauld 
du Thill held out to her royally, waved a last adieu to 
him, and preceded the jailer from the cell. 

As the latter was closing the door, Arnauld called him 
back. 

“May I not have a light, a lamp?” he asked. 

‘¢ Yes, to be sure, just as you have every evenitig,” 
said the jailer; ‘‘that is, until curfew,— nine o'clock. 
By our Lady! we don’t treat you as harshly as Arnauld 
du Thill ; and then, too, your master, the Comte de Mont- 
gommery, is so generous! You are well taken care of to 
oblige him. In five minutes I will bring your candle, 
friend Martin.” | 

The light was brought to him very shortly by a turn- 
key, who withdrew at once, wishing the prisoner good- 
night, and reminding him anew to extinguish it at 
curfew. 

Arnauld du Thill, when he found himself alone, quickly 
removed the linen suit that he wore, and clothed himself 
no less speedily in one of the famous suits, composed of a 
brown jerkin and yellow tricot small-clothes, which he 
had discovered in Martin-Guerre’s chest. 

Then he burned his former costume piece by piece in 
the flame of his candle, and mingled the ashes with those 
which were lying on the hearth. 
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It was all done in less than an hour; and he was en- 
abled to extinguish his light and go virtuously to bed 
even before the curfew tolled. 

‘¢ Now, we will see!” said he. ‘I seem to have been 
beaten before the court; but it will be very pleasant to 
succeed in deriving the means of victory from my 
defeat.”’ 
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CHAPTER II. 
A OCRIMINAL’S SPEECH AGAINST HIMSELF. 


WE can readily understand that sleep hardly visited Ar- 
nauld du Thill’s eyes that night. He lay stretched upon 
his straw litter, his eyes wide open, entirely engrossed 
with reckoning up his chances, laying plans, and mar- 
shalling his resources. The scheme he had devised, of 
substituting himself for poor Martin-Guerre once more, 
was an audacious one doubtless, but its very impudence 
endowed it with some chance of success. 

Since luck favored him so marvellously, should he let 
his own audacity betray him ? 

No; he quickly adopted the course he was to follow, 
and left himself free to adapt his movernents to events as 
they might shape themselves, and to unforeseen circum- 
stances. 

When day broke, he examined his costume, found it 
unexceptionable, and devoted himself anew to acquiring 
Martin-Guerre’s gait and attitudes. His mimicry of 
his double’s good-natured demeanor was so perfect as 
almost to be exaggerated. It must be confessed that 
the miserable blackguard would have made an excellent 
comedian. 

About eight o’clock in the morning, the cell-door grated 
on its hinges. 

Arnauld du Thill suppressed a startled movement, and 
assumed an air of tranquil indifference. 
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The jailer of the night before reappeared, introducing 
the Comte de Montgommery. 

‘The devil! now the crisis is at hand!” said Arnauld 
du Thill to himself. ‘I must be on my guard.” 

He waited anxiously for Gabriel’s first word when he 
should look at him. 

‘*Good-morning, my poor Martin-Guerre,” Gabriel 
began. 

Arnauld breathed again. The Comte de Montgommery 
had looked him straight in the face as he called him by 
name. The misunderstanding began again, and Arnauld 
was saved ! 

“Good-morning, my dear, kind Master,” he said to 
Gabriel, with an effusiveness of gratitude which was in 
truth not wholly feigned. 

He had the assurance to add, — 

“ Is there anything new, Monseigneur ?” 

“The sentence will be pronounced this morning in all 
probability,” Gabriel replied. 

“ At last! God be praised!” cried Arnauld. “TI long 
for the end, I confess. There is no conceivable doubt 
now, — nothing more to fear, is there, Monseigneur? The 
right will surely triumph?” 

“Indeed I hope so,” said Gabriel, gazing at Arnauld 
more intently than ever. ‘That villanous Arauld du 
Thill is reduced to desperate remedies.” 

‘“‘ Ts he really ? And what infernal scheme is he hatch- 
ing now?” asked Arnauld. 

‘Would you believe it?” said Gabriel; ‘the impostor 
is trying to renew the old confusion.” 

“Can it be?” cried Arnauld, with uplifted hands. 
“What is his pretext, in God’s name ?” 

*“* Why, he has the assurance to claim,”’ Gabriel replied, 
“that after the hearing was at an end, yesterday, the 
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jailers made a mistake, and took him to Arnauld’s cell, 
and you to his.” 

“Ts it possible?” said Arnauld, with a capitally feigned 
gesture of surprise and indignation. “ What proof does 
he give in support of that impudent statement, — upon 
what does he base it?” 

“This is what he says,” said Gabriel. ‘‘ It seems that 
he, like you, was not taken back at once to prison yester- 
day. The court, when they withdrew to consult, thought 
that they might desire to question one or both of you fur- 
ther; so the guards left him in the vestibule below, as 
they left you in the courtyard. Now he swears that that 
was the cause of the error, and that it had been the cus- 
tom to leave Arnauld in the vestibule and Martin in the 
courtyard. The jailers, when they went to take their 
respective prisoners, naturally confused the one with the 
other, according to his story. As for the guards concerned, 
they are the same ones who have always had charge of 
the two, and these human machines only know their pris- 
oners, without being able to distinguish their persons. He 
bases his new claims upon such absurd reasons as those ; 
and he is weeping and shrieking and asking to see me.” 

“Have you seen him, Monseigneur ?” asked Arnauld, 
eagerly. 

“My faith, no!” said Gabriel. “I am afraid of his 
tricks and his wiles. He would be quite capable of de- 
ceiving me and leading me astray again. The blackguard 
is so bold and clever withal.” 

“Ah, Monseigneur defends him now!” rejoined Ar- 
nauld, feigning discontent. 

“T am not defending him, Martin,” said Gabriel ; “ but 
we must agree that his brain is full of expedients, and 
that if he had applied himself to earning an honest living 
with half the skill — ” 
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“ He’s an infamous villain!” cried Arnauld, vehemently. 

““How severe you are upon him to-day!” replied 
Gabriel. “ But I was thinking to myself as I came along, 
that after all he has not caused anybody’s death ; that if 
his condemnation is pronounced in a few hours, he will 
surely be hanged within a week; that capital punish- 
ment is perhaps an excessive penalty for his crimes, 
and that in short we might, if you choose, ask for mercy 
to be shown him.” 

“Mercy for him!” Arnauld du Thill repeated with 
some hesitation. 

“Tt requires thought, I know,” said Gabriel; “ but 
come now, — you have thought about it; what do you 
say 7” 

Arnauld, with his chin in one hand, and rubbing his 
cheek with the other, remained for some seconds pensive 
without replying; but at last, having made up his mind, 
he said firmly, — 

“No, no! no mercy! That will be much better.” 

“Oho!” replied Gabriel, ‘I did not know you were 
so vindictive, Martin; you are not generally so, and only 
yesterday you were pitying your adversary, and would 
have asked nothing better than to save his life.” 

‘¢ Yesterday, yesterday,” muttered Arnauld, “ yester- 
day he had not played us this last trick, which is to my 
mind more shameful than all the others.” 

“That is very true,” Gabriel remarked. “So you 
are very decidedly of the opinion that the culprit 
should die?” 

“Mon Dieu!” replied Arnauld, with a_ sanctified 
air, ‘you know, Monseigneur, how my soul revolts at 
violence and revenge, and all deeds of blood. My heart 
is torn to be compelled to yield to so cruel a necessity, 
but it is a necessity. Consider, Monseigneur, that so 
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long as this man who resembles me so closely is still in 
the land of the living, I can never lead a peaceful, happy 
life. This last bold stroke which he has just struck 
shows that he is incorrigible. If he is sentenced to be 
kept in prison he will escape; if he is banished he will 
return, and therefore I shall always be anxious and in 
torment, expecting every moment that he will come 
back to worry me, and unsettle my whole life again. 
My friends and my wife will never be sure that they 
really are dealing with me, and suspicion will always be 
rife. JI must always be on the watch for renewed strug- 
gles and fresh attacks on my identity. In short, I can 
never say I am really in possession of my own person- 
ality. Therefore I must in my grief and despair do 
violence to my character, Monseigneur ; I shall doubtless 
mourn all the rest of my days for having caused the 
death of a fellow-creature ; but it must be, it must be! 
To-day’s imposture removes my last scruples. Arnauld 
du Thill must die! TI yield to necessity.” 

‘So be it, then, he shall die,” said Gabriel. “That 
is to say, he shall die if he is condemned, for judgment 
has not been pronounced yet.” 

“‘What do you say? Isn’t it certain?” asked Arnauld. 

‘It is probable, but not certain,” was Gabriel’s reply. 
“That devil of an Arnauld addressed a very crafty and 
convincing speech to the judges yesterday.” 

“Cursed fool that I was!” thought Arnauld. 

“While you, on the other hand, Martin,” continued 
Gabriel, ‘you, who have just demonstrated to me with 
such admirable eloquence and conviction the necessity 
for Arnauld’s death, could not, you will remember, find 
a single word to say before the court yesterday, nor 
could you adduce a single argument or a single fact to 
aid in the triumph of truth. You were confused and 
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remained almost dumb, in spite of my urgency. Although 
you had been informed as to your adversary’s arguments, 
you did not know how to meet and reply to them.” 

‘The reason is, Monseigneur,” was Arnauld’s response, 
“that Iam at my ease with you alone, while all those 
judges frightened me. Besides, I confess that I relied 
upon the righteousness of my cause. It seemed to me 
that justice would plead for me better than I could for 
myself. But that seems not to be the case with these 
men of the law. They want words, nothing but words, 
I can see now. Ah, if it could only begin again, or if 
they would hear me even now!” 

“Why, what would you do, Martin ?” 

‘Oh, I would pluck up a little courage, and then I 
would speak. It would not be a difficult matter by 
any means to demolish all the proofs and allegations of 
Arnauld du Thill.” 

“T tell you that would not be an easy matter 
Gabriel. 

‘‘Pardon me, Monseigneur,” replied Arnauld; “TI can 
see the weak points in his strategy as clearly as he can 
see them himself, and if I had been less timid, and if 
words had not failed me, I would have told the 
judges —”’ | 

“ Well, what would you have told them, pray? Just 
tell me.” 

“What would I have told them? Why, nothing could 
be simpler.” 

Thereupon Arnauld du Thill set to work to refute his 
speech of the evening before, point by point. He un- 
ravelled the events and the mistakes of the double ex- 
istence of Martin-Guerre and Arnauld with so much the 
more facility, because he had tangled them up himself. 
The Comte de Montgommery had left certain matters 
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still obscure in the minds of the judges, because he had 
been unable to explain them to his own satisfaction, but 
Arnauld du Thill elucidated them with marvellous clear- 
ness. The result of his discourse was to show Gabriel 
the two destinies of the honest man and the rascal as 
clearly and sharply defined and distinguished, for all the 
confusion there had been in regard to them, as that be- 
tween oil and water when put in the same vessel. 

‘Have you then been collecting information at Paris 
on your own account?” asked Gabriel. 

** Without doubt I have, Monseigneur ; and in case 
of need I could furnish proofs of what I say. I am not 
easily excited, but when I am driven into my last in- 
trenchments, I can make energetic sorties.” 

* But,” Gabriel continued, “ Arnauld du Thill invoked 
the testimony of Monsieur de Montmorency, and you do 
not reply to that.” 

“Indeed, I do, Monseigneur. It is very true that this 
Arnauld has been in the constable’s service, but his was 
a disgraceful employment. He must have been a sort 
of spy for him, and that fully explains why he attached 
himself to you, to follow you about and watch your 
movements. But though such people are employed, 
they are not acknowledged. Do you suppose that Mon- 
sieur de Montmorency would choose to accept the re- 
sponsibility for the doings and sayings of his emissary ? 
No, indeed! Arnauld du Thill, perched at the bottom 
of the wall, would not really dare to call upon the con- 
stable; or if he did venture in despair of his cause, Mon- 
sieur de Montmorency would deny him. Now, to sum 
up—” 

And in his clear and logical réswmé, Arnauld success- 
fully demolished, bit by bit, the edifice of fraud which 
he had so skilfully constructed the preceding day. 
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With such facility in argument, and such a flow of 
words, Arnauld du Thill would have made a very dis- 
tinguished advocate of our times. He had the misfortune 
to live three hundred years too soon. Let us have pity 
on his shade! 

*‘T believe that all this is unanswerable,” he remarked 
to Gabriel when he had finished. ‘What a pity it is 
that the judges cannot hear me again, or that they have . 
not heard me now!” 

“They have heard you,” said Gabriel. 

** How so?” 

“Look!” 

The door of the cell opened, and Arnauld, entirely 
bewildered and somewhat alarmed, saw the president of 
the tribunal and two of the judges, standing grave and 
motionless on the threshold. 

“What does this mean?” asked Arnauld, turning 
toward Gabriel. | 

“Tt means,” replied Monsieur de Montgommery, “ that 
I suspected my poor Martin-Guerre’s timidity, and wished 
that his judges, without his knowledge, should hear the 
unanswerable speech they have just heard.” 

“Wonderfully well done!” rejoined Arnauld, breath- 
ing freely once more. “I ama thousand times obliged 
to you, Monseigneur.” 

Turning to the judges, he said in a tone which he tried 
to render bashful, — 

“ May I think, may 1 hope, that my words have really 
established the justice of my cause in the enlightened 
minds which are at this moment arbiters of my 
destiny ?” 

“Yes,” said the president; “the proofs which have 
been furnished us have convinced us.” 

“ Ah!” said Arnauld du Thill, triumphantly. 
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“ But,” continued the president, “ other proofs, no less 
certain and conclusive, compel us to state that there was 
a mistake yesterday in remanding the two prisoners to 
their cells, —that Martin-Guerre was taken to yours, 
Arnauld du Thill, and that you are now occupying 
his.” 

“What !—how’s that?” stammered Arnauld, thun- 
derstruck. ‘“ What do you say to it, Monseigneur?” he 
added, addressing Gabriel. 

“T say that I knew it,” replied Gabriel, sternly. ‘I 
say again, Arnauld, that 1 desired to make you out of your 
own mouth furnish proofs of Martin’s innocence and your 
own guilt. You have forced me, villain, to play a part 
which I abhor ; but your unparalleled insolence yesterday 
made me understand that when one enters upon a strug- 
gle with such as you he must use the same weapons, and 
that frauds can only be conquered by fraud. However, 
you have left me nothing to do, but have been in such 
haste to betray your own cause that your cowardice has 
led you on to meet the trap that was set for you.” 

“To meet the trap, eh?” echoed Arnauld. ‘So there 
was a trap, was there? But, in any event, you are aban- 
doning your own Martin in my person; don’t deceive 
yourself about that, Monseigneur!” 

“Do not persist, Arnauld du Thill,” interposed the 
president. ‘The mistake about the cells was contrived 
and ordered by the court. You are unmasked beyond a 
peradventure, I assure you.” 

“But since you agree that there was a mistake,” cried 
the irrepressible Arnauld, “ who can assure you, Monsieur 
le Président, that a mistake was not made in executing 
your orders?” 

“The testimony of the guards and jailers,” said the 
president. 
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“They are in error,” retorted Arnauld. “I am really 
Martin-Guerre, Monsieur de Montgommery’s squire, and 
I will not submit to be convicted in this way. Confront 
me with your other prisoner, and when we stand beside 
one another dare to choose between us,—dare to dis- 
tinguish Arnauld du Thill from Martin-Guerre, the cul- 
prit from the innocent! As if there had not already 
been confusion enough in this cause, you must needs 
add to it. Your conscience will prevent your coming to 
any such conclusion. I will persist to the end, and in 
spite of everything, in crying, ‘I am Martin-Guerre!’ 
and I defy the whole world to give me the lie or to pro- 
duce facts to contradict me.” 

The judges and Gabriel shook their heads, and smiled 
gravely and sorrowfully at this shameless and unblushing 
obstinacy. 

“Once more, Arnauld du Thill,” said the president, 
“J tell you that there is no longer any possibility of con- 
fusion between Martin-Guerre and yourself.” 

“Why not?” said Arnauld. “How can he be recog- 
nized? What mark distinguishes us?” 

‘You shall know, miserable wretch!” said Gabriel, 
indignantly. 

He made a sign, and Martin-Guerre appeared upon the 
threshold. 

Martin-Guerre without a cloak! Martin-Guerre muti- 
lated, and with a wooden leg! 

“ Martin, my good squire,” said Gabriel to Arnauld, 
‘after miraculously escaping from the gallows which you 
helped him to ascend at Noyon, was less fortunate at 
Calais in avoiding an act of vengeance which was only 
too justifiable, intended to punish one of your infamous 
deeds: he was hurled headlong into an abyss in your 
stead, and compelled to suffer amputation of one leg; but 
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by the mysterious working of the divine will, which is 
just when it appears most cruel, that catastrophe has 
now served to establish a point of distinction between 
the persecutor and the victim. The judges here present 
can no longer oe deceived, since they may now recognize 
the criminal by his shamelessness, and the innocent man 
by his disfigurement.” 

Arnauld du Thill, pale and overwhelmed, and crushed 
beneath the terrible words and withering glances of 
Gabriel, no longer tried to defend or to deny himself; 
the sight of poor crippled Martin-Guerre rendered all 

___his lies of no effect. 
He fell heavily to the floor, an inert mass. 
*‘T am lost!” he muttered, — “lost!” 
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CHAPTER III. 
JUSTICE. 


ARNAULD DU THILL was, indeed, lost beyond recall. The 
judges at once met for deliberation, and within a quarter 
of an hour the accused was summoned before them to 
listen to the following decree, which we transcribe 
literally from the records of the time :— 


“Tn consideration of the examination of Arnauld du Thill, 
called Sancette, alias Martin-Guerre, now confined in the con- 
ciergerie at Rieux : 

*“ In consideration of the testimony of divers witnesses, to wit, 
Martin-Guerre, Bertrande de Rolles, Carbon Barreau, etc., and 
especially that of Monsieur le Comte de Montgommery : 

“In consideration of the avowals of the accused himself, 
who, after trying in vain to deny it, finally confessed his 
crime : 

“ From which said examination, depositions, and avowals it 
appears : 

“That said Arnauld du Thill has been duly convicted of 
fraud, forgery, false assumption of surname and _ baptismal 
name, adultery, rape, sacrilege, larceny, and other crimes : 

“The court has condemned, and does now condemn and 
sentence said Arnauld du Thill : 

“First. To do penance in front of the church of Artigues, 
on his knees, clad only in his shirt, with head and feet bare, 
having a halter about his neck, and holding in his hands a 
torch of burning wax : 

“ Secondly. To ask pardon publicly of God and the king 
and the outraged law, as well of the said Martin-Guerre and 
Bertrande de Rolles, husband and wife: 
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‘And this done, said Arnauld du Thill shall be delivered 
into the hands of the public executioner’, who shall cause him 
to be led through the streets and public places of the said vil- 
lage of Artigues, still with the halter around his neck, until he 
shall be before the house of said Martin-Guerre : 

“There to be hanged by the neck upon a gallows to be 
erected to that end on that spot, and his body to be afterward 
burned. 

* And, in addition, the court has discharged from custody 
said Martin-Guerre and said Bertrande de Rolles, and does 
now remand said Arnauld du Thill to the judge of Artigues, 
who will cause this decree to be carried into effect according 
to its form and tenor. 

‘Given at Rieux the 12th day of July, 1558.” 


Arnauld du Thill listened to this anticipated judgment 
with a gloomy and sombre air, although he repeated his 
confession, recognized the justice of the decree, and 
showed some repentance. 

‘“‘T implore God’s clemency,” said he, “and the pardon 
of mankind, and am disposed to meet my fate like a 
Christian.” . 

Martin-Guerre, who was present at this scene, fur- 
nished fresh proof of his identity by bursting into tears 
at the words of his arch-enemy, hypocritical though 
they might be. 

He conquered his ordinary bashfulness so far as to ask 
the president if there were not some means of obtaining 
mercy for Arnauld du Thill, whom he freely forgave for 
the past so far as he was concerned. 

But good Martin-Guerre was informed that the king 
alone had the right to interpose, and that for such an 
extraordinary and notorious crime he would surely refuse 
to exercise his right of pardon, even though the judges 
themselves should ask it of him. 

“ Yes,” Gabriel muttered to himself; “yes, the king 
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would refuse to show mercy. And yet he may well 
need that mercy should be shown himself! But in this 
case he would do right to be inflexible. No mercy! 
Never any mercy! Justice!” 

Martin-Guerre’s thoughts probably did not resemble 
his master’s ; for in his absolute need to forgive some- 
body, he at once opened his arms and his heart to the 
penitent and humble Bertrande de Rolles. 

Bertrande was not even put to the trouble of repeating 
the prayers and promises which in her last very useful 
blunder she had poured out upon the forger Arnauld du 
Thill, when she believed she was speaking to her husband. 
Martin-Guerre gave her no time to lament anew her 
errors aud her weakness. He cut short her first attempt 
to speak with a loud kiss, and carried her off, triumphant 
and delighted, to the blissful little house which he had 
not seen for so many years. 

In front of that very house, which had at last reverted 
to the hands of its true owner, Arnauld du Thill, a week 
after his conviction, suffered the penalty which his crimes 
so well deserved. 

Folks came from twenty leagues around to be present 
at the execution, and the streets of the wretched village 
of Artigues were more densely thronged that day than 
those of the capital. 

The culprit, it must be said, showed a certain amount 
of courage in his last moments, and at least ended his 
shameful life exemplarily. 

When the executioner had cried aloud to the people 
three times, according to custom: “Justice is done!” 
and while the crowd was slowly melting away in horrified 
silence, within the house of the victim of the culprit’s 
wiles a man was weeping, and a woman praying; they 
were Martin-Guerre and Bertrande de Rolles. 
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_ His native air, the sight of the locality in which bis 
youth had been passed, the affection of his kinsfolk and 
his old friends, and, above all, the loving attentions of 
Bertrande, in a very few days banished from Martin’s 
face every trace of unhappiness. 

One evening in this same month of July he was seated 
under the vine at his door, after a peaceful, happy day. 

His wife was within, busy with her housekeeping cares, 
but Martin could hear her coming and going, so that he 
was not alone; and he looked off to the right at the sun, 
which was just setting in all his glory, giving promise for 
the morrow of as beautiful a day as that which had just 
passed. 

Martin did not see a horseman who rode up on his left, 
and dismounting, approached him noiselessly. 

He stood a moment observing with a grave smile Mar- 
tin’s attitude of dreamy and peaceful contemplation. 
Then he reached out his hand, and without a word 
touched him on the shoulder. 

Martin-Guerre quickly turned, and rose with his hand 
to his cap. . 

“What! You, Monseigneur!” he said, with much 
emotion. ‘“ Pardon me, I did not see you coming.” 

“Don’t apologize, my good Martin,’’ replied Gabriel 
(for it was he) ; ‘I did not come to disturb your peace of 
mind, but on the other hand to assure myself of it.” 

“Oh, Monseigneur has only to look at me, then!” 
Martin. , 

“ That ’s what I was doing, Martin,” observed Gabriel. 
‘‘So you are happy, are you?” 

‘Happier, Monseigneur, than the birds of the air or 
the fish in the sea.” 

“That is easily explained,” returned Gabriel, “ for you 
have found rest and plenty in your own home.” 


said 
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“ Yes,” said Martin-Guerre, “ without doubt that is one 
of the reasons of my contentment. It may be that I have 
travelled sufficiently, seen enough battles, watched and 
fasted and suffered in a hundred ways sufficiently, to have 
earned the right, Monseigneur, to take pleasure in re- 
freshing myself with a few days’ rest. As for the plenty,” 
he continued, in more serious fashion, ‘“ I have found the 
house well supplied, — too well supplied, in fact. The 
money does not belong to me, and I don’t want to touch 
it. Arnauld du Thill brought it here, and I propose to 
restore it to its rightful owners. Much the greater part 
of it belongs to you, Monseigneur, for it was the money 
intended for your ransom which he stole. ‘That sum is 
put aside all ready to be handed to you. As for the bal- 
ance, it makes little difference how or where Arnauld ob- 
tained it ; the gold would soil my fingers. Master Carbon 
Barrean thinks as I do, honest man, and having enough 
to live on, he declines to accept the unworthy heritage 
of his nephew. When the expenses of the trial are paid, 
the rest will go to the poor of the province.” 

“ But in that case your property will not amount to 
much, my poor Martin,” said Gabriel. 

“YT ask your pardon, Monseigneur. One does not 
serve a master so generous and open-handed as your- 
self for a long while without having something laid 
by. I brought a very respectable sum in my wallet 
from Paris. Besides, Bertrande’s family were comfort- 
ably situated, and have left her some property. In 
short, we shall still be the magnates of the neighbor- 
hood when I have paid our debts and made all proper 
restitution.” 

“Touching this matter of restitution, Martin, I hope 
you will not refuse from my hand that which you scorned 
as a legacy from Arnauld. I beg you, my faithful ser- 
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vant, to keep, as a remembrance and a slight recompense, 
the sum which you say belongs to me.” 

“ What, Monseigneur?” cried Martin, — “a gift of such 
magnificence to me!” 

“Go to!” replied Gabriel; “do you imagine that I 
can pretend to pay you for your devotion? Shall I not 
always be your debtor? Have no scruples of pride with 
me, Martin, and let us say no more about it. It is under- 
stood that you will accept the trifle that I offer you — 
less to you than to me, in truth ; for you tell me that you 
do not need this sum to live in comfort and to be highly 
considered in your province, consequently this will not 
add much to your happiness. Now as to this happiness 
of yours ; you have not spoken very fully to me about it, 
but it ought to consist principally in your return to the 
loved spots which your infancy and your youth knew. 
Am I not right?” 

“Yes, Monseigneur, that is quite true,” said Martin- 
Guerre. ‘I have felt very contented and happy since I 
returned, just because [am at home. I gaze with emotion 
upon the houses and trees and roads, which no stranger 
would ever look at a second time. In fact, it seems that 
one never breathes so freely as in the air which he 
breathed the first day of his life.” 

“And your friends, Martin?” asked Gabriel. ‘I told 
you that I came to set my mind at rest on all matters 
touching your welfare. Have you found all your old 
friends again ?” 

“Alas! Monseigneur, some have died; but I have 
found a goodly number of the companions of my early 
days, and they all seem as fond of me as ever. They, 
too, are glad to acknowledge my frankness, my faithful 
friendship, and my devotion. My word! but they are 
ashamed that they could ever have mistaken Arnauld du 
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Thill for me, for he seems to have given them some speci- 
mens of a nature very different from mine. There were 
two or three of them who quarrelled with the false Martin- 
Guerre because of his evil actions. You should see how 
proud and contented they are now! In short, they all 
vie with one another in overwhelming me with tokens of 
esteem and affection, — in order to make up for lost time, 
I fancy. Since we are talking about the causes of my 
happiness, Monseigneur, that is a very potent one, [ 
assure you.” 

“T believe it, good Martin, I can well believe it. Ah, 
but in speaking of all the affection which sweetens your 
life you do not mention your wife.” 

‘“* Ah, my wife,’’ replied Martin, scratching his ear with 
an embarrassed air. 

“To be sure, your wife,” said Gabriel, anxiously. 
“What ! it can’t be that Bertrande still torments you as 
before? Has not her disposition changed for the bet- 
ter? Is she still ungrateful for the kindness of heart 
and the relenting fate which have given her such 
a loyal and affectionate husband? Is she still trying, 
Martin, with her shrewish and quarrelsome ways, to force 
you to leave your home and your dear old haunts a 
second time?” 

“Oh, no, quite the contrary, Monseigneur,” said Mar- 
tin-Guerre ; “she makes me too fond of my haunts and 
my native province. She waits upon me, coddles me, 
and kisses me. No more whims or domestic rebellions. 
Ah, indeed she is so sweet and equable as I never remem- 
ber to have seen her before. I can’t open my mouth that 
she does n’t come running to me; and she never waits 
for me to express my wishes, but seems to divine them. 
It is wonderful! and as I am naturally easy-going and 
good-natured myself, rather than despotic and domineer- 
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ing, our life is all honey, and our household the most 
united and happy one in the world.” 

‘“‘T am glad to hear it,” said Gabriel ; “but you almost 
frightened me at first.” 

“The reason for that, Monseigneur, was that I feel a 
little embarrassment and confusion, if I may say so, 
when this subject is under discussion. The sentiment 
I tind in my heart when I examine myself on that sub- 
ject is a very singular one, and makes me a little 
ashamed. But with you, Monseigneur, I may speak in 
all frankness and sincerity, may I not?” 

‘To be sure,” said Gabriel. 

Martin-Guerre looked carefully around to see that no 
one was listening, and especially that no one was within 
hearing. Then he said in a low voice, — 

“ Well, Monseigneur, I not only forgive poor Arnauld 
du Thill, at this moment I bless him. What a service 
he rendered me! He made a lamb out of a tigress, an 
angel out of a devil. I welcome the fortunate results of 
his brutal manners, without having to reproach myself 
for them. For all tormented and harassed husbands, 
and they say the number of them is enormous, I can 
wish nothing better than a double, —a double as — per- 
suasive as mine. In short, Monseigneur, although Ar- 
nauld du Thill did most certainly cause me much annoy- 
ance and suffering, still do you not think that those 
troubles are more than atoned for, if he did but know it, 
by his energetic system, whereby he assured my domestic 
happiness and tranquillity for the rest of my days?” 

“There’s no doubt of that,” said the young count, 
smiling. 

“T am right, then,” said Martin, joyfully, “in blessing 
Arnauld, even though I do it in secret, since I am reap- 
ing every hour the happy fruits of his involuntary collabo- 
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ration. I am somewhat of a philosopher, as you know, 
Monseigneur, and I always look on the bright side. There- 
fore I am bound to say that Arnauld has done me more 
good than harm at every point. He has been my wife’s 
husband in the interim; but he has given her back to 
me sweeter than a day in June. He stole my property 
and my friends from me temporarily ; but thanks to him, 
my property returns to my possession in increased 
amount, and my friends even more closely bound to me. 
In fact, he was the means of subjecting me to some very 
rough experiences, notably at Noyon and at Calais; but 
my life to-day seems only more agreeable for his meddling 
with it. Wherefore I have every reason to be, and I am, 
well satisfied with this good Arnauld.” 

“ You have a grateful heart,” said Gabriel. 

* Oh, but he whom, before all and above all, my grate- 
ful heart ought to thank and to reverence,” continued 
Martin, becoming serious again, “is not Arnauld du 
Thill, my involuntary benefactor, but you, Monseigneur, 
you, to whom I really owe all these benefits, — my coun- 
try, fortune, friends, and wife!” 

“ Aoain I repeat, enough of that, Martin,” said Gabriel. 
“‘T ask only that you should have all these good things. 
And you have poe, haven’t you? Tell me again if 
you are happy.” 

a BeBe; Monseigneur, I am happier than I have 
ever been.” 

“That is all I desire to know,” remarked Gabriel. 
“And now I must go.” 

“What, go?” cried Martin. “Are you really thinking 
of going so soon, Monseigneur ?” 

“Yes, Martin, there is nothing to keep me here.” 

“ Pardon me, of course there is nothing. When do 
you mean to leave?” 
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‘This very evening.” 

“And you never told me!” cried Martin-Guerre. 
“‘ And I, sluggard! was dreaming away in utter forget- 
fulness. But wait, wait, Monseigneur, it will not be 
long!” 

“ Wait for what ?” asked Gabriel. 

“Why, for me to make my preparations for departure, 
to be sure!” 

He rose nimbly and hastily, and ran to the door of the 
house. 

‘‘ Bertrande, Bertrande!”’ he called. 

‘Why do you call your wife, Martin?” asked Gabriel. 

“To get my things ready, and to say adieu, Mon- 
seigneur.” 

“ But that ’s useless, my good Martin ; for you are not 
going with me.” 

“ What! You are not going to take me, Monseigneur ?” 

“No, I must go alone.” | 

‘¢ Never to return?” 

* Not for a long while, surely.” 

“What fault have you to find with me, Monseigneur, 
I pray you tell me?” asked Martin, sadly. 

‘‘None at all, my good Martin; you are the most 
devoted and faithful of servants.” 

“ Yet you do not take me with you,” returned Martin, 
‘although it is natural that the servant should follow his 
master, that the squire should attend upon his lord.” 

‘‘T have the best of reasons for it, Martin.” 

“May I venture to ask what they are, Monseigneur ?” 

‘In the first place,” replied Gabriel, “it would he 
downright cruelty for me to tear you away from this 
happy life which has come to you so lately, and from 
the repose you have so well earned.” 

“Oh, as for that, it is my duty to accompany you, 
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Monseigneur, and to serve you to my last hour ; and I would 
give up Paradise, I believe, for the sake of being at your 
side.” 

“Yes, but it is my duty not to abuse your zeal, for 
which I am grateful with all my heart,” said Gabriel. 
‘‘In the second place, the sad casualty which befell you 
at Calais will not allow you hereafter to render me such 
active service as you have done formerly.” 

“Tt is true, alas! Monseigneur, that I can no longer 
fight by your side, or attend you in the saddle. But at 
Paris, at Montgommery, or in the field even, there are 
many confidential commissions with which you can still 
intrust the poor cripple, I hope, and which he will 
execute to the best of his ability.” 

“T know it, Martin; and I might perhaps be selfish 
enough to accept your sacrifice were it not for a third 
reason.” | 

“May I know that, Monseigneur ?”’ 

“‘ Yes,” Gabriel replied with melancholy gravity ; “ but 
only on condition that you will not seek to go to the 
bottom of it, and that you will be content with it, and 
not persist any further in following me.” 

“It must be a very serious and very imperious reason, 
then, Monseigneur ?” 

‘¢Tt is a sorrowful and unanswerable one, Martin,” said 
Gabriel, in a hollow voice. “ Until now my life has been 
an honorable one ; and if I had chosen to allow my name 
to be uttered more freely it would have been a glorious 
oue. In fact, I believe that I may claim, without boast- 
ing, to have rendered France and her king great and 
valuable services; for to speak only of St. Quentin and 
Calais, I think I may say that at those two places I dis- 
charged my debt to my country to the full.” 

“Who knows it better than I?” said Martin-Guerre. 
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“Very true, Martin; but in the same degree as this 
first part of my life has been loyal and unselfish and open 
to the broad light of day, the balance of my days will be 
passed in gloom and fear, always seeking to hide itself in 
the darkness. Doubtless, I shall have the same vigor at 
my command ; but it will be exerted for a cause which I 
cannot avow, and to attain an end which I must conceal. 
Thus far, in the open field, before God and man, it has 
been my pleasure to strive manfully and joyously for the 
reward of gallantry. Hereafter it is my duty, in darkness 
and suffering, to avenge acrime. Hitherto I have fought ; 
now I must punish. From being a soldier of France I 
have become the executor of the will of God.” 

“Holy Jesus!” cried Martin-Guerre, with bands 
clasped as if in supplication. 

“Therefore,” continued Gabriel, “ I must needs under- 
take alone this ill-omened task,—in which I pray 
Heaven to employ my arm only, not my will, and in 
which I desire to be merely the blind instrument, not 
the guiding and directing brain. Since I ask, since I 
hope and trust, that my fearful duty will employ only 
half of my own being, how can you think that I would 
dream of associating you with it?” 

“That is very true, and I understand, Monseigneur,” 
said the faithful squire, with lowered head. “I thank 
you for having condescended to give me this explanation, 
much as it grieves me; and I accept it, as I promised 
to do.” 

“T thank you, too, for your submissiveness,” replied 
Gabriel ; “for I assure you that your devotion helps to 
lighten the heavy burden which is almost too much for 
me even now.” 

“But, Monseigneur, is there absolutely nothing that I 
can do to serve you at this crisis ?” 
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**You can pray God, Martin, to spare me the necessity 
of taking the initiative in this struggle, which I contem- 
plate with such bitter pain. You have a devout heart, 
and have led an honest and pure life, my friend, and 
your prayers may be of more help to me now than your 
arm.” 

“TI will pray, Monseigneur, I will pray, — how ardently 
I need not tell you!” 

“And now, adieu, Martin,” said Gabriel; “I must 
leave you and return to Paris, to be prepared and on the 
spot whenever it pleases God to give the signal. All my 
life I have defended the right, fighting on the side of 
justice; may God remember that in my favor at the 
supreme hour of which I speak! May He mete out jns- 
tice to His servant, even as I have done to mine!” 

With his eyes upturned to heaven, the noble youth 
repeated, — 

“ Justice! justice!” 

For six months past, whenever Gabriel’s eyes had been 
open, they were generally intently fixed upon that Heaven 
at whose hands he asked for justice; when they were 
closed, he seemed always to see once more the gloomy 
Chatelet, in his gloomier reflections, which would at such 
times make him cry aloud, “ Vengeance ! ” 

Ten minutes later he tore himself away with great 
difficulty from the tearful farewells of Martin-Guerre and 
Bertrande de Rolles, who had come at her husband’s 
summons. 

“ Adieu, adieu, good Martin, my faithful friend!” he 
said, releasing his hands almost by force from the fervent 
grasp of his squire, who was kissing and sobbing over them. 
““T must go now. Adieu! We shall meet again.” 

“ Adieu, Monseigneur! God preserve you! -—oh, I 
pray that He will preserve you!” 
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Poor Martin, choked with grief, could say no more 
than that. | | 

Through his tears he saw his master and benefactor 
remount his horse in the fast-gathering darkness, which 
soon hid from his eyes the sombre figure of the horse- 
man, as it had hidden his life from him for a long time 
past. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TWO LETTERS. 


AFTER the happy ending of the complicated trial between 
the two Martin-Guerres, Gabriel de Montgommery disap- 
peared again for several months, and resumed his wan- 
dering, mysterious, and apparently purposeless existence. 
Again he was seen and recognized in twenty different 
places ; nevertheless, he was never far away from the 
neighborhood of Paris and the court, always standing 
back in shadow, so that he might see everything with- 
out being seen. 

He awaited events; but events arranged themselves 
very little to his liking. The soul of the young man, 
entirely absorbed by one idea, did not yet see its way 
clear to the issue which his righteous vengeance 
awaited. 

The only important occurrence in the world of politics 
during these months was the conclusion of peace by the 
treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis. 

The Constable de Montmorency, jealous of the exploits 
of the Duc de Guise, and of the new claims to the grati- 
tude of the nation and to his master’s favor which his 
rival was acquiring every day, had finally extorted Henri’s 
consent to that treaty through the all-powerful influence 
of Diane de Poitiers. 

The treaty was signed April 3, 1559. Although con- 
cluded in the full tide of victory, it was hardly advan- 
tageous to France. 
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She retained the three bishoprics Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, with their dependencies ; she was to keep Calais 
for eight years only, and to pay eight hundred thousand 
crowns to Great Britain if the place was not restored 
within that period (but it never was restored, and the 
eight hundred thousand crowns were never paid). France 
regained possession of St. Quentin and Ham, and retained 
Turin and Pignerol in Piedmont. 

But Philip II. obtained unconditional cession of the 
strong posts of Thionville, Marienbourg, and Hesdin. The 
walls of Thérouanne and Yvoy were razed. He caused 
the restitution of Bouillon to the bishopric of Liége, the 
Isle of Corsica to Genoa, and to Philibert of Savoy the 
greater part of Savoy and Piedmont, which had been 
conquered under Francois 1.; finally, he insisted upon 
his own marriage with the king’s daughter Elisabeth, 
and that the Duke of Savoy should be united to the Prin- 
cess Marguerite. These terms were very advantageous 
for him, and he could have demanded none more favor- 
able even after the battle of St. Laurent. 

The Duc de Guise, coming back in hot haste and furi- 
ous with rage from the army, warmly and not unjustly 
accused Montmorency of treason, and the king of fatal 
weakness in having thus surrendered by a stroke of the 
pen what the Spanish forces had failed to wrest from 
France after thirty years of successful fighting. 

But the harm was done, and the ominous discontent of 
Le Balafré was of no avail to repair it. 

Gabriel found no satisfaction in this state of things. 
His vengeance pursued the man in the person of the 
king, not the king to the detriment of the nation. He 
would have been glad to avenge himself with his country 
behind him, but not against her. 

However, he made a note in his mind of the natural 
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resentment of the Duc de Guise at seeing the sublime 
efforts of his genius paralyzed and rendered of no account 
by underhand intriguing. 

The wrath of a Coriolanus might well, if occasion 
offered, serve to aid Gabriel’s projects. Besides, Fran- 
cois de Lorraine was not the only malcontent in the 
kingdom, — far from it. 

One day Gabriel encountered near the Pré-aux-Cleres 
Baron de la Renaudie, whom he had not seen since the 
morning conference in the Rue St. Jacques. 

Instead of avoiding a familiar face whenever he saw 
it approaching, as he had been in the habit of doing, 
Gabriel accosted the baron. 

The two men seemed made to appreciate each other ; 
they were much alike in more than one respect, — no- 
tably in steadfastness and energy of character. Both were 
born for action, and were passionately devoted to every 
just cause. 

After exchanging salutations, La Renandie said con- 
fidently, — 

‘Well, I have seen Master Ambroise Paré. You are 
one of us, are you not?” 

“In heart, yes; but in appearance, no,” Gabriel 
replied. 

“And when may we expect that you will give yourself 
to our cause absolutely and without concealment ?” 

“TJ will no longer hold with you the selfish language 
which perhaps angered you against me,” Gabriel replied. 
“On the other hand, I answer thus: I will be at your 
service when you need me, and when I no longer need 
you.” 

“That is generous, indeed!” was La Renaudie’s re- 
sponse. ‘As a gentleman I admire, but as a party man 
I cannot hope to imitate you. However, if you but await 
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the moment when we need the help of all our friends, 
know that that moment has arrived.” 

“ Pray, what has happened ?” asked Gabriel. 

“A secret blow is in preparation against those of the 
Religion. They propose to get rid of all the Protestants 
at once.” 

“What leads you to think so?” 

“ Why, they scarcely take pains to hide it,” replied the 
baron. ‘ Antoine Minard, President of the Parliament, 
said boldly at a council meeting at St. Germain that 
it was necessary to strike a decisive blow, if they did 
not wish to become a sort of republic like the Swiss 
States.” 

“What! he uttered the word ‘republic’??” cried 
Gabriel, in surprise. ‘ Doubtless he exaggerated the dan- 
ger so that an exaggerated remedy might be applied.” 

* Not so much,” rejoined La Renaudie, in a lower tone. 
‘‘He did not exaggerate very much, in truth; for we, 
too, have changed our views somewhat since our meeting 
in Calvin’s chamber, and Ambroise Paré’s ideas do not 
seem so bold to us to-day ; and then, you see, they are 
driving us to extreme measures.” 

“Tn that case,” said Gabriel, eagerly, “I may be one 
of you sooner than I thought.” 

“That is pleasant to hear,” cried La Renaudie. 

“Tn what direction must I keep my eyes?” asked 
Gabriel. 

“Upon the parliament,” said the baron, “for there the 
issue will be joined. The Evangelical party has a strong 
minority there, — Anne Dubourg, Henri Dufaur, Nicolas 
Duval, Eustache de la Porte, and twenty others. To the 
harangues which call for the vigorous prosecution of 
heretics, the adherents of Calvinism reply by demanding 
the convocation of a general council to deal with religious 
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affairs in accordance with the terms of the decrees of 
Constance and Bale. They have right on their side; 
therefore it will be necessary to use violence against 
them. But we are watching, and do you watch with 
us.” 

“ Very well,” said Gabriel. 

‘Remain at your house in Paris until you are notified 
that we have need of you,” continued La Renaudie. 

“That will be painful for me,” observed Gabriel ; “ but 
I will do it, provided that you do not leave me to pine 
in idleness too long. You have written and talked 
enough, I should think, and now you ought to lay aside 
words for deeds.” 

“That is my opinion,” rejoined La Renaudie. “ Hold 
yourself in readiness, and be tranquil.” 

They parted, and Gabriel walked thoughtfully away. 

In his thirst for vengeance, was he not allowing his 
conscience to go astray somewhat? Already it seemed to 
be driving him on toward civil war; but since events 
would not come to him, he must go to them. 

That same day he returned to his house in the Rue 
des Jardins St. Panl, where he found his faithful Aloyse 
alone. Martin-Guerre was no longer there ; André had 
remained with Madame de Castro; Jean and Babette 
Peuquoy had returned to Calais with the intention of 
going thence to St. Quentin, whose gates had been 
opened to the loyal weaver by the treaty of Cateau- 
Cambrésis. 

Thus the master’s return to his lonesome abode was 
more melancholy even than usual. Ah, but did not the 
motherly old nurse love him enough for all? We despair 
of picturing the worthy creature’s joy when Gabriel in- 
formed her that he had come to stay with her for some 
time in all probability.. He lived in most absolute 
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secrecy and solitude, to be sure; but he was there by 
her side, and very rarely left the house. Aloyse could 
feast her eyes on him, and wait upon him. It was a 
long time since she had been so happy. 

Gabriel, smiling sadly upon her, envied her loving 
heart its happiness. Alas! he could not share it with 
her. His life henceforth was even to himself a terrible 
enigma, of which he both dreaded and longed to know 
the solution. 

Thus his days passed in impatience and apprehension, 
anxious and bored for more than a month. 

As he had promised his nurse, he hardly ever left the 
house ; but sometimes in the evening he would go and 
prowl around the Chiatelet, and on his return would shut 
himself up for hours at a time in the funeral vault, 
whither the unknown bearers had secretly brought his 
father’s body. 

Gabriel seemed to take a gloomy pleasure in going 
back thus to the day when the outrage had been put 
upon him, that he might keep up his courage with his 
wrath. 

When he looked upon the forbidding walls of the 
Chatelet, but above all when he contemplated the marble 
tomb where the sufferings of that noble life had finally 
found rest, the terrible morning when he had closed the 
eyes of his murdered father came back to him in all its 
horror. 

Then his hands would move convulsively, his hair 
stand on end, and his chest heave with passion; and he 
would emerge from that terrible communion with the 
dead with his hatred renewed and more bitter than 
ever. 

During such moments of anguish, Gabriel regretted 
having allowed his vengeance to follow in the wake of 
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circumstances, for it seemed insupportable to him to have 
to wait for it. 

His blood boiled to think that while he was waiting so pa- 
tiently his murderous enemies were triumphant and joyous. 
The king sat peaceably on his throne at the Louvre. The 
constable was growing rich on the miseries of the people, 
and Diane de Poitiers rioting in infamous debauchery. 

This state of things could not last. Since God’s ven- 
geance was sleeping, and the sufferings of the oppressed 
were growing daily greater, Gabriel determined that he 
would do without the help of God or man, or rather that 
he would constitute himself the instrument of divine 
justice and of human wrath. 

Thereupon, carried away by an irresistible impulse, he 
would place his hand on the hilt of his sword, and make 
a motion as if to go and seek his revenge. 

But then his conscience would awake and remind him of 
Diane de Castro’s letter, written at Calais, in which his be- 
loved had implored him not to undertake to chastise with 
his own hand, and not to strike even the guilty unless he 
were to do it involuntarily, and by the will of God. 

Then he would read again that affecting missive, and 
involuntarily let his sword fall back into its scabbard. 
Stricken with remorse, he would resign himself once more 
to wait. 

Gabriel was one of those men who are born for action, 
but have not executive ability. His vigor and energy 
were marvellous when supported by an army, or a small 
party, or even one great man ; but he was not fitted by 
nature to carry out extraordinary achievements alone, 
even for a good object, and still less when they were to 
end in acrime. He was neither a powerful prince nor 
a startling genius by birth, and the power and the will 
to take the initiative were equally lacking in him. 
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When beside Coligny, and again when with the Duc de 
Guise, he had accomplished marvellous exploits. But now, 
as he had given Martin-Guerre to understand, his task was 
a very different one ; instead of having enemies to fight in 
the open field, he had to chastise a king, and there was 
no one to assist him in that fearful work. 

Nevertheless he still relied upon the same men who 
had formerly lent him their powerful aid, — Coligny the 
Protestant, and the ambitious Duc de Guise. 

A civil war for the defence of religious truth, a revo- 
lution to assist in the triumph of a great genius, — such 
were the objects of Gabriel’s secret hopes. The death or 
deposition of Henri II., or at all events his punishment, 
would be the result of either of the uprisings. Gabriel 
would show himself in the second rank, but as one worthy 
to be in the first. He would faithfully keep the oath he had 
sworn to the king himself; he would visit his perjury 
upon his children and his children’s children. 

If these two chances failed him, then he would have 
no other resource but to leave everything to God. 

But it seemed at first as if these two chances were not 
likely to failhim. One day, it was the 13th of June, 1559, 
Gabriel received two letters almost at the same time. 

The first was handed to him about five o’clock in the 
afternoon by a mysterious individual, who refused to 
deliver it except to himself in person, and would not 
deliver it to him until he had compared his features 
with the details of an exact description. 

This letter read as follows : — 


FRIEND AND BrotHerR, — The hour has come ; the persecu- 
tors have thrown away their masks. Let us thank God! Mar- 
tyrdom leads to victory. . 

This evening at nine o’clock call at the house with a brown 
door, Number 11 Place Maubert. 
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You must strike three blows upon the door at regular inter- 
vals, A man will open it and will say to you, ‘‘ Do not enter, 
for you cannot see clearly.” You will reply, “I have my 
light with me.” He will then lead you to a stairway with 
seventeen steps, which you must ascend in darkness. At the 
top another acolyte will thus accost you, “* What do you seek ?” 
Reply, ‘‘ What is right.” You will then be shown into an 
unfurnished room where some one will whisper in your ear 
the password, “Genéve,” to which you will reply with the 
counter-sign, “ Gloire.’ Thereupon you will be at once con- 
ducted to those who have need of you to-day. 

Till this evening, friend and brother, prudence and courage. 


Burn this letter. 
Tek: 


Gabriel called for a lighted lamp, burned the letter in 
the messenger’s presence, and replied simply, — 

“I will be there.”’ 

The man bowed and withdrew. 

“Well,” said Gabriel, “at last the Reformers are losing 
their patience.” 

About eight o’clock, as he was still deep in thought 
concerning La Renaudie’s summons, Aloyse entered his 
room with a page in the Lorraine livery. 

He brought a letter which read thus : — 


MONSIEUR AND DEAR FRIEND, —I have been six weeks at 
Paris, having taken my leave of the army, where there was noth- 
ing more for me to do. I am assured that you also nave been at 
home for some time. Why have I not seen you? Have you 
forgotten me in these days of short memories and ingratitude ? 
No, I know you too well; it is impossible. 

Come to me, pray. I will expect you, if you please, to- 
morrow morning at ten in my apartments at the Tournelles. 

Come, if only that we may condole with each other on the 
profit that has been made of our success. 

Your very affectionate friend, 
FRANCOIS DE LORRAINE. 
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“T will be there,” said Gabriel to the page. 

When the boy had withdrawn, — 

“Well, well,” he thought, “ the ambitious man too is 
awake,” 

Thus encouraged by a twofold hope, he set out a 
quarter of an hour later for the Place Maubert. 
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CHAPTER V. 


A PROTESTANT CONVENTICLE. 


THE house Number 11 Place Maubert, where La Renau- 
die had appointed a rendezvous with Gabriel, belonged to 
an advocate named Trouillard. It was already vaguely 
pointed at among the people as a place of resort for 
heretics; and the fact that psalms were sometimes 
heard sung there in the evening gave some credibility 
to these dangerous rumors. But after all they were 
only rumors, and it had never occurred to the police 
to investigate them. 

Gabriel had no. difficulty in finding the brown door, 
and following his instructions, he kuccked three times 
at regular intervals. 

The door opened as if of itself, but a hand seized 
Gabriel’s in the darkness within, and a voice said, — 

“Do not enter, for you cannot see clearly.” 

“T have my light with me,” replied Gabriel, fol- 
lowing the formula prescribed by the letter. 

“Enter, then,” said the voice, “and follow the hand 
that guides you.” 

Gabriel obeyed, and took a few steps in that way ; then 
the hand released its hold, and the voice said, — 

“Go on by yourself now.” 

Gabriel felt with his foot the first step of a staircase ; 
he ascended, counting seventeen steps, then stopped. 

“ What do you seek?” said a different voice. 
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“What is right,” was his reply. 

A door opened at once in front of him, and he entered 
a room very dimly lighted. 

A man was there alone; he approached Gabriel and 
said in a low tone, — 

‘“* Geneve.” 

“Gloire,” returned the young count at once. 

The man then struck a bell, and La Renaudie himself 
entered by a concealed door. 

He came directly to Gabriel and pressed his hand 
affectionately. 

“Do you know what took place in parliament to- 
day?” he asked. 

“T have not left my house until now,” replied Gabriel. 

“You will learn all about it here, then,” said La 
Renaudie. “ You have not yet bound yourself to us, 
but no matter ; we will bind ourselves to you. You shall 
know our plans, and our strength ; there shall be nothing 
concealed from you henceforth in the affairs of our party, 
while you may remain free to act alone or with us as you 
choose. You have told me that you were one of us in 
spirit, and that is sufficient. I do not evenask your word 
asa gentleman not to disclose anything that you may 
see or hear. With you it is a needless precaution.” 

“Thanks for your confidence,” said Gabriel, much 
affected. “TI will give you no cause to repent it.” 

“Come in with me,” continued La Renaudie, ‘ and 
stay by my side; I will tell you the names of those of 
our brethren whom you do not know. You can judge 
for yourself of everything else. Come.” 

He took Gabriel’s hand, pressed the secret spring of 
the concealed door, and together they entered a large 
oblong hall, where about two hundred persons were 
gathered. 
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A few torches scattered here and there cast only a dim 
light upon the moving groups. Otherwise there was no 
furniture, nor hangings, nor seats; a common wooden 
pulpit for the preacher or orator, — that was all. 

The presence of a score or so of women explained, but 
did not justify (let us hasten to say), the scandalous re- 
ports which were spread among-the Catholics as to these 
secret nocturnal meetings of the Reformers. 

No one noticed the entrance of Gabriel and his guide. 
All eyes and all thoughts were fixed upon him who stood 
on the rostrum at that moment, a sectary of sad mien 
and grave speech. 

La Renaudie told Gabriel his name. 

** It is Nicolas Duval, a councillor of parliament,” he 

said beneath his breath. “ He is just beginning to de- 
scribe what took place to- -day at the Augustins. eter a 

And Gabriel listened. 

“Our regular place of meeting at the palace,” the 
orator continued, ‘‘ being occupied by the preparations 
for the celebration of Princess Elisabeth’s marriage, we 
sat temporarily for the first time at the Augustins ; and 
in some mysterious way the appearance of that unaccus- 
tomed apartment made us from the very first feel a vague 
presentiment that something out of the usual course 
would occur. 

“‘ However, Giles Lemaitre, the president, opened the 
sitting in the customary form; and there seemed to be 
nothing to justify the apprehensions by which some of 
us had been disturbed. 

“The question that had been discussed the Wednesday 
preceding was reopened. It related to the regulation of 
religious opinion. Antoine Fumée, Paul de Foix, and 
Eustache de la Porte spoke successively in favor of 
toleration, and their eloquent and vigorous language 
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seemed to have made a marked impression on the 
majority. 

“‘Kustache de la Porte resumed his seat amid loud 
applause, and Henri Dufaur was just opening his mouth 
to complete the conquest of those who were still hesitating, 
when suddenly the great door opened, and the usher of 
parliament announced in a loud voice, ‘ The king!’ 

“The president did not seem in the least surprised, but 
descended hastily from his chair to meet the king. All 
the members arose in confusion, some altogether amazed, 
others very calm, as if they quite anticipated the event. 

“The king entered, accompanied by the Cardinal de 
Lorraine and the constable. 

““*T do not come to disturb your labors, Messieurs of 
the parliament,’ he said in the first place, ‘but to assist 
them.’ 

‘“ After a few meaningless compliments, he concluded 
his remarks thus :— 

“*¢ Peace has been concluded with Spain ; but the foment- 
ers of scandalous heresies have taken advantage of the wars 
in which we have been engaged to gain a foothold in the 
kingdom ; and they must be stamped out, now that the 
war is over. Why have you not ratified the edict against 
the Lutherans which I caused to be submitted to you? 
However, I repeat, go on freely in my presence with the 
deliberations you have already ‘begun.’ 

“ Henri Dufaur, who had the floor, boldly resumed his 
speech at the king’s command, pleaded earnestly for 
liberty of conscience, and even ventured to add to his 
outspoken discourse some sorrowful but severe strictures 
upon the measures adopted by the king’s government. 

“Do you complain of disturbances?’ he cried. ‘ Very 
well, we know their author. I might reply as Ehas 
replied to Ahab, “It is thou who tormentest Israel!” ’ 
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“Henri II. bit his lips and turned pale, but said 
nothing. 

“Then Dubourg rose, and gave utterance to still more 
direct and weighty remonstrances. 

“¢T consider, Sire,’ said he, ‘ that there are certain 
crimes which should be pitilessly punished, such as adul- 
tery, blasphemy, and perjury, but which are condoned 
every day amid the prevailing licentiousness of the time. 
But of what are the men accused who are thus to be de- 
livered over to the hand of the executioner? Is it of lése- 
majesté ? They never omit the name of the prince in their 
prayers. They have never preached revolution or treason. 
What! Because they have discovered the great vices and 
the shameful shortcomings of the Roman hierarchy, by 
the light of the Holy Scriptures, and because they have de- 
manded that they should be reformed, have they assumed 
a license which makes them worthy of the stake 2’ 

“Still the king never moved ; but we could see that he 
was with difficulty restraining an outburst of indignation. 

“Giles Lemaitre, the president, basely essayed to fo- 
ment his mute wrath. 

«Talk about heretics!’ cried he, with feigned indig- 
nation. ‘ Let us deal with them as with the Albigenses ; 
Philippe Auguste burned six hundred of them in one day.’ 

“ This violent language perhaps served our cause better 
than the more moderate steadfastness of our friends. It 
became evident that the final result would be at. least 
evenly balanced. 

“ Henri II. understood that, and oe to carry 
everything with a sudden coup @’état. 

“““ Monsieur le Président is right,’ said he; ‘we must 
put an end to these heretics, or they will escape us. To 
begin with, Monsieur le Connétable, let those two rebels 
be arrested on the spot.’ 
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‘With his finger he pointed out Henri Dufaur and 
Anne Dubourg, and then hurriedly left the hall, as if he 
could no longer contain himself. 

“T need not tell you, friends and brothers, that Mon- 
sieur de Montmorency obeyed the king’s orders. Dubourg 
and Dufaur were seized and carried away while occupying 
their seats as councillors of parliament, and we were left 
in utter consternation. 

‘Giles Lemaitre alone found courage to speak : — 

““<Tt is just,’ said he. ‘So may all those be punished 
who dare to fail of respect to the majesty of royalty !’ 

“ But as if to give the lie to his words, the guards 
at that moment entered the hall, and proceeded to 
execute orders which they produced, by arresting De 
Foix, Fumée, and De la Porte, all of whom had spoken 
before the king appeared at all, and had confined them- 
selves to defending the principle of toleration in matters 
of religion, without suggesting the least reproach against 
the sovereign. 

“Thus it became evident that it was not for their 
remonstrances uttered in the king’s presence, but simply 
for their religious opinions, that five members of parlia- 
ment, inviolable by law, had been charged with a capital 
crime, by means of a shameful subterfuge.” 

Nicolas Duval ceased to speak. Mutterings of grief 
and anger had interrupted him twenty times, only to follow 
more closely than ever his description of that momentous 
and stormy session, which to us at this distance in time 
seems as if it must have been told of another assembly, 
and bears a startling resemblance to scenes that were 
enacted two hundred and thirty years later. 

But there was this important difference, — that at the 
later epoch it was liberty and not royalty which had the 
last word to say! 
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The minister David followed Nicolas Duval upon the 
rostrum. 

“ Brothers,” said he, ‘‘ before we take counsel together, 
let us lift up our voices and our hearts to God with a 
psalm, that He may quicken the spirit of truth in us.” - 

‘‘Psalm forty!” cried several voices in the assem- 
blage, and they all began to sing the stirring words of 
that psalm. 

It was an extraordinary selection to calm excited ima- 
ginations. It was much more like a strain of menace, it 
must be confessed, than like a prayer for guidance. 

But wrath was uppermost at that moment in those 
sturdy souls, and it was with marvellous impressiveness 
that all present joined in singing these verses, in which 
the lack of poetic talent was replaced by the emotion 
which animated them : — 


“ Gens insensés, ol avez-vous les cceurs 
De faire guerre a Jésus-Christ ? 
Pour soutenir cet Ante-Christ, 
Jusques & quand serez persécuteurs ? 
Traitres abominables ! 
Le service des diables, 
Vous allez soutenant : 
Et de Dieu les édits 
Par vous sont interdits 
A tout homme vivant.” 


1 **Ye men of wrath, why thus conspire ye 
To wage mad war against your Saviour Christ, 
By showing favor to this Anti-Christ, 
Till ye yourselves shall persecutors be ? 
Ye doers of evil, 
The works of the Devil, 
You thus are upholding : 
And with impious hands 
From the Lord’s high commands 
Are the people withholding.” 
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The last stanza was especially significant : — 


“ N’empéchez plus la prédication, 
De la parole et vive voix 
De notre Dieu, le roi des rois ! 
Ou vous verrez sa malédiction, 
Sur vous, prompte s’étendre, 
Qui vous fera descendre 
Aux enfers ténébreux, 
Ou vous serez punis 
Des maux qu’avez commis 
Par tourmens douloureux.” } 


The psalm at an end, it was as if this appeal to God 
had relieved the oppressed heart at once; silence was re- 
stored, and the assemblage was in readiness to deliberate. 

La Renaudie was the first to speak, in order to state 
concisely the condition of affairs and its import. 

‘‘ Brothers,” said he, from where he stood on the floor, 
“being thus brought face to face with an unprecedented 
proceeding which overturns all preconceived notions of 
right and justice, we have now to decide what course 
of conduct should be adopted by the adherents of the 
Reformed religion. Shall we still suffer our burdens 
patiently, or shall we act? Such are the questions which 
each one of us must propound to his own conscience and 
answer according to its dictates. You see that our op- 
pressors propose nothing less than a general massacre, and 


1 *€ No longer now, with loud unseemly noise, 
Seek to delay the utterance of the word 
Of the great King of Kings, our God the Lord! 
Else shall His malediction from the skies, 
Upon ye descending, 
To woe never-ending 
In hell’s darkest recess 
Consign ye, to languish 
In torment and anguish 
Your sins to redress,”’ 
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propose to strike us out from the list of the living, as one 
erases a badly written word from a manuscript. Shall 
we wait like sheep for the fatal blow; or shall we 
rather (since law and justice are thus violated by those 
very persons whose sacred duty it is to protect. them) try 
to do justice with our own hands, and to that end tem- 
porarily substitute force for law? It is for you to reply, 
friends and brothers.” 

La Renaudie made a short pause, as if to afford time 
for all their intellects to digest the momentous question ; 
then he resumed, desirous at once to facilitate and hasten 
the conclusion : — 

‘‘ Those whom the cause of religion and of truth should 
band together are unfortunately, as we all know, divided 
into two factions, —that of Geneva, and that of the 
nobility ; but when face to face with danger and a com- 
mon foe, it is fitting, it seems to me, that we should have 
only one heart and one will. The members of both fac- 
tions are alike invited to state their opinions and suggest 
the remedies that occur to them. The advice which 
offers the best chance of success should be unanimously 
adopted, from whatever quarter it comes; and now, my 
friends and brothers, speak freely and confidently.” 

La Renaudie’s speech was followed by a considerable 
period of hesitation. 

Those who listened to him were lacking in just those 
two qualities, courage and confidence; and in the first 
instance, notwithstanding the bitter indignation which 
really filled all their hearts, the power of royalty then 
enjoyed such great prestige that the Reformers, who were 
novices at conspiring, did not dare to express at once and 
without reserve their ideas on the subject of armed rebel- 
lion. They were devoted to their opinions, and deter- 
mined as a body ; but each individual recoiled before the 
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responsibility of striking the first blow. They were all 
ready to follow, but no one dared to lead. 

Then, too, as La Renaudie had said, they were sus- 
picious of one another; neither of the two parties knew 
whither the other would lead it; and their objects were, 
in truth, too dissimilar to make the choice of roads and 
guides a matter of indifference to them. 

The Geneva faction were really aiming at the founda- 
tion of a republic, while that of the nobility simply desired 
to bring about a change of dynasty. 

The elective forms of Calvinism, the principle of equality 
which was everywhere inculcated by the new church, tend- 
ed directly toward the republican system as it was in vogue 
in the Swiss cantons ; but the nobility did not wish to go so 
far, and would have been content, in accordance with the 
advice of Elizabeth of England, to depose Henri IT., and 
replace him with a Calvinist king. The Prince de Condé’s 
name was whispered about as » suitable selection. 

It would be ditficult to imagine two more diametrically 
opposed elements co-operating in a common cause. 

Therefore, Gabriel saw regretfully that after La Renau- 
die’s address the two almost hostile camps eyed each 
other askance, without appearing to think of drawing 
conclusions from the premises he had so boldly laid 
down. 

A moment or two passed in this unfortunate in- 
decision, amid a confused murmuring of many voices. 
La Renandie could but ask himself whether he had not, 
by being too blunt and outspoken, unwittingly done away 
with all the effect of Nicolas Duval’s recital ; but having 
started on that course, he determined to put everything to 
the touch, to win or lose all, and so he thus addressed a 
thin, puny little man with bristling eyebrows and bilious 
appearance, who made one of a group near him : — 
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“Well, Lignieres, are you not going to speak to our 
brothers, and tell them what you have at heart ?” 

‘So be it!” replied the little man, and his gloomy 
countenance lighted up. “I will speak; but I will not 
yield an inch, or extenuate anything.” 

“Go on, — you are among friends,” said La Renaudie. 

While Lignieres was on his way to the rostrum the 
baron whispered to Gabriel, — 

“That is a dangerous instrument to make use of. 
Lignieres is a fanatic, — whether in good or bad faith I 
know not, — who urges everything to extremes, and is 
always more repellent than attractive. But no matter! 
We must know at any price what we have to rely upon, 
must we not?” 

“Yes,” said Gabriel, ‘so that all these closed hearts 
may open to emit the truth.” 

“Lignieres and his doctrines hot from Geneva will 
wake them up, never fear,” rejoined La Renaudie. 

The orator plunged at once in medias res. 

“The law has brought about its own condemnation,”’ 
said he. ‘What resource remains? An appeal to force, 
and nothing else. You ask what we ought todo! If I 
do not reply to that question, here is something which 
will reply for me.” 

He held up a silver medal. 

“This medal,” he continued, “is far more eloquent 
than any words of mine. For the~ benefit of those 
who are too far away to see it I will say what it 
represents. It bears the image of a flaming sword 
cutting off the blossom of a lily, whose stalk bends 
and falls near by; the sceptre and the crown are 
rolling in the dust.” 

Then he added, as if he feared that he might be 
misunderstood, — 
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‘‘ Medals ordinarily serve to commemorate accomplished 
facts; may this one serve as prophetic of something yet 
to occur! I will say no more.” 

Indeed, he had said enough. He came down from the 
pulpit amid the plaudits of an inconsiderable portion 
of the assembly, and the mutterings of a much larger 
number, 

But the general attitude was of stupefied silence. 

“Well,” said La Renaudie, in a low voice, to Gabriel, 
“that is clearly not the right chord to strike. We must 
try another.” 

“Monsieur le Baron de Castelnau,” he continued 
aloud, addressing a young man of thoughtful appearance 
and handsomely clad, who was leaning against the wall 
ten feet from him, — ‘‘ Monsieur de Castelnau, have you 
not a word to say to us?” 

“T might perhaps have had nothing to say indepen- 
dently ; but I should like to say a word or two in reply,” 
the young man responded. 

“We are all attention,” said La Renaudie. 

“This young man,” he added, speaking in Gabriel's 
ear again, ‘‘ belongs to the party of the nobility ; and you 
should have seen him at the Louvre the day you brought 
the news of the capture of Calais. Castelnau is frank, 
loyal, and brave. He will set up his flag as boldly as 
Lignieres, and we shall see if he will be received any 
more warmly.” 

Castelnau mounted one of the steps of the rostrum, and 
spoke from that slight elevation. 

“J will begin,” he said, “like the orators who have 
preceded me. We have been iniquitously attacked ; let 
us use like weapons to defend ourselves. Let us do in 
the open field, amid the panoply of war, what they have 
done in parliament among the red robes! But I differ 
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in opinion from Monsieur de Ligniéres as to the rest. _I, 
too, have a medal to show you. Here it is; it is not his. 
From a distance it seems to you to resemble the crowns 
from the royal mint which we carry in our purses, and 
in fact, like them, it does bear the stamp of a crowned 
head; but in lieu of ‘Henricus IL, rex Galliz,’ its 
legend reads, ‘Ludovicus XIII., rex Gallie.’! I have 
done.” 

The Baron de Castelnau left his place with his head 
proudly erect. His allusion to the Prince de Condé was 
flagrant. Those who had applauded Ligniéres muttered 
at his words, and vice versa. 

But the large majority of those present were still mo- 
tionless and speechless between the two minorities. 

“What do they want, pray?” Gabriel softly asked La 
Renandie, 

“JT am afraid that they don’t want anything,” was the 
baron’s reply. 

At that moment the advocate Des Avenelles asked a 
hearing. 

“ This is their man, I fancy,” La Renaudie remarked. 
“Des Avenelles is my host when I am in Paris, — an 
honest and sagacious fellow, but too cautious, almost to 
timidity even. His word will be law with them.” 

Des Avenelles from the beginning justified La Renau- 
die’s prediction. 

Said he: ‘We have listened to many bold and even 
audacious words; but has the moment really arrived to 
utter them? Are we not going a little too fast? We are 
shown a very worthy and lofty purpose, but not a word is 
said as to the means of attaining it. They must needs be 
criminal. My heart is more oppressed by the severities 


1 These two rare and curious medals are to be seen to-day in the 
**Cabinet des Médailles.”’ 
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to which we are subjected than that of any other member 
of this assemblage. But when we have so many preju- 
dices to overcome, should we add to the burden by casting 
upon the cause of our religion the odium of an assassina- 
tion ?— yes, of an assassination ; for you cannot obtain 
by any other means the result which you dare to 
propose.” 

Des Avenelles was interrupted by almost unanimous 
applause. 

“What did I say?” whispered La Renaudie. This 
advocate is the real expositor of their views.” 

Des Avenelles continued, — 

“The king is in the very bloom and flower of his 
vigor. To wrest the throne from him, he must be hurled 
headlong from it. What living man would take upon 
himself that act of violence? Kings are divine, and 
God only has the right to govern them. Ah, suppose 
that some accident, some unforeseen ill, some blow struck 
by a private hand, should take away the king’s life at 
this moment, and leave the guardianship of an infant 
monarch in the hands of those arrogant subjects who 
are our veritable oppressors! then it would be this 
guardianship, and not royalty itself, the Guises and not 
Frangois IL., against whom our attacks would be directed. 
Civil war would be not only justifiable but laudable, and 
revolution a sacred duty, and I would be the first to 
cry, ‘To arms!’” 

This energetic moderation moved the assembly to 
admiration ; and fresh tokens of approbation were show- 
ered upon Des Avenelles as a recompense for his prudent 
courage. 

“Ah!” muttered La Renaudie to Gabriel, “I regret 
now having asked you to come, for you will begin to 
compassionate us.” 
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But Gabriel, lost in thought, was saying to himself, — 

“ No, I have no right to reproach them for their weak- 
ness, for it is much like my own. While I was secretly 
relying upon them, they seem to have been relying 
upon me.” 

“What do you mean to do, pray?” cried La Renau- 
die to his triumphant host. 

“To maintain a legal attitude and wait !” replied the 
advocate, firmly. ‘* Anne Dubourg, Henri Dufaur, and 
three others of our friends in parliament have been ar- 
rested ; but who says that they will dare to convict 
them, or even to accuse them? My opinion is that any 
overt act of violence on our part would result simply in 
provoking reprisals on the part of those in authority. 
And who knows that our moderation may not be the 
salvation of the victims? Let us have the tranquillity 
of conscious strength, and the dignity which befits a 
righteous cause. Let us leave all the wrong-doing to 
our persecutors. Let us wait. When they see that we 
are moderate in our demands, but resolute, they will 
think twice before declaring war upon us, —just as I 
implore you, friends and brothers, to think twice before 
you give them the signal for reprisals.” 

Des Avenelles ceased, and the applause was renewed. 

The advocate, vain of his success, desired to confirm 
his victory. 

“ Let all who agree with me raise their hand,” he added. 

Almost every hand was raised to assure Des Avenelles 
that he had spoken the mind of the gathering. 

“ Let us see, then,” said he: “ our decision is —” 

“To decide nothing at all,” interposed Castelnau. 

“To postpone until a more favorable moment any 
extreme measures,” Des Avenelles concluded, casting 
an angry glance at tne interrupter. 
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The minister David suggested singing another psalm 
to beseech God to deliver the poor prisoners. 

“Come, let us be going,’’ said La Renaudie to Gabriel ; 
‘¢all this annoys and angers me. These people only 
know how to sing. They have nothing seditious but 
their psalms.” 

When they were on the street they walked along in 
silence, both deeply absorbed in their reflections. 

At the Pont Notre Dame they parted, La Renaudie 
returning to the Faubourg St. Germain, and Gabriel 
going toward the Arsenal. 

“* Adieu, Monsieur d’Exmés,” said the former. “I am 
sorry to have caused you to waste your time thus. But 
believe me, I pray, when I assure you that this is not 
our last word. The prince, Coligny, and some of our 
most reliable heads were absent this evening.” 

“My time with you has not been wasted,” replied 
Gabriel. ‘ You will be convinced of that very shortly.” 

“So much the better, so much the better,” rejoined 
La Renaudie. ‘“ Nevertheless, I doubt —” 

“Have no doubt at all,” said Gabriel. ‘It was ne- 
cessary for me to know if the Protestants were really 
beginning to lose patience. It is of more use to me than 
you can imagine to have learned that they are not tired 
out yet.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ANOTHER TRIAL 


THE disaffection of the Protestants having failed him, 
there remained still one more hope of assistance for 
Gabriel in his thirst for vengeance; namely, that fur- 
nished by the ambition of the Duc de Guise. 

Consequently he was very prompt the next morning at 
ten o’clock in keeping the appointment Frangois de Lor- 
raine had made with him at the Tournelles. 

It was evident that the young Comte de Montgommery 
was expected ; for as soon as his name was announced 
he was shown into the presence of him who was now 
called the conqueror of Calais, thanks to Gabriel’s daring 
scheme. 

Le Balafré came eagerly forward to meet him, and 
erasped both his hands affectionately. 

“Ah, here you are at last, my forgetful friend,” said 
he. ‘I have been obliged to send for you, to follow you 
into your retirement, and if I had not done so God only 
knows when I should have seen you! Why is it? Why 
have you not been to visit me since my return?” 

“ Monseigneur,” said Gabriel, in a low tone, “much 
distressing anxiety —” 

“Ah! There itis! I was sure of it!” the duke in- 
terrupted him. ‘‘So they were false, were they, to the 
promises they made you? They deceived you, and in- 
sulted and tormented you. Oh, I was very suspicious 
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that there was some infamy at the bottom of it all! 
My brother, the Cardinal de Lorraine, who was present 
when you arrived at the Louvre from Calais, and heard 
you spoken of as the Comte de Montgommery, imagined, 
with his priestly keenness, that you were destined to be 
the dupe or the victim of those people. Why did you not 
apply to him? He might have been of some assistance 
to you in my absence.” 

“TJ thank you, Monseigneur,” replied Gabriel, gravely, 
“but you are mistaken, I assure you. All their promises 
to me were redeemed with the utmost exactitude.” 

“Oho, but you have such a way of saying it, my 
friend !” 

‘¢T speak as I feel, Monseigneur; but I will repeat 
that I make no complaints, and that the promises upon 
which I relied have been fulfilled — to the letter. So 
let us talk no more of my affairs, 1 beg, for you know 
that that subject of conversation was never agreeable 
to me, and it is to-day more painful than ever. I ask 
you, PMAREDS DG in pity not to insist upon ahi kindly 
meant inquiries.” 

The duke was struck with Gabriel’s dolorous tone. 

“Very well, my friend,” said he; ‘I shall be afraid 
now of touching unintentionally upon some one of your 
scarcely healed scars, and I will question you no further 
about yourself.” 

“Thanks, Monseigneur,” was Gabriel’s reply, in a dig- 
nified tone, by no means free from emotion. 

“But I wish you to be sure of this,” continued Le 
Balafré, “‘ that at all times and places, and for any purpose 
whatsoever, my influence, my fortune, and my life are at 
your service, Gabriel ; and that if I am ever to be so for- 
tunate as that you should need my help, you have but 
‘ to hold out your hand to grasp mine.” 
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“ Thanks, Monseigneur,” Gabriel said again. 

“That being agreed between us,” said the duke, “on 
what subject is it your pleasure that we should 
converse ¢ ”’ | 

“Why, of yourself, Monseigneur,” replied the young 
count, — “ of your glory and of your future plans ; those 
are the subjects which interest me. In them you will find 
the magnet which has drawn me to you in all haste at 
your first call.” 

“My glory ? my plans for the future ?”’ retorted Fran- 
cois de Lorraine, with a shake of the head. “ Alas! 

those are gloomy subjects of conversation for me as 
well.” 

‘‘ What mean you, Monseigneur ?’’ Gabriel exclaimed. 

“ What I say, my friend. Yes, I confess that I did 
think I had won some renown; it seemed to me that my 
name deserved to be pronounced with some respect in 
France to-day, and with a certain degree of awe through- 
out Europe. And since my not unworthy past made it 
my duty to think of the future, I was forming plans 
based upon my reputation, and dreaming of great achieve- 
ments, — great for my country, and for myself as well. 
I would have accomplished them, I have faith to 
believe — ” 

“ Well, Monseigneur ?” said Gabriel, inquiringly. 
“Well, Gabriel, since my return to this court six 
months since, I have ceased to believe in my glory, and 
have abandoned all my plaus.” 

‘‘Why so, in God’s name?” 

“Why, in the first place, don’t you know of the shame- 
ful treaty with which they have crowned our victories ? 
If we had been forced to raise the siege of Calais, if the 
English still had the gateways of France in their hands, 
— in short, if defeat at all points had demonstrated the 
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insufficiency or incompetency of our forces, and the im- 
possibility of continuing an unequal conflict, we could not 
have been asked to sign a more unfavorable and dishon- 
orable treaty than that of Cateau-Cambrésis.” 

“That is true, Monseigneur,” Gabriel remarked ; “ and 
every one grieves to think that such a magnificent harvest 
yielded so Jittle fruit.” 

“Oh, well,” rejoined the duke, “ how can you expect 
me to sow for people who know so little about reaping ? 
And then, too, have they not forced me to remain in- 
gloriously idle by this glorious peace of theirs? There is 
my sword, doomed for a long time to rust in its scabbard. | 
War everywhere at an end, at whatever cost, puts an end 
at the same time to my fair dreams of glory; and be- 
tween ourselves that was one of the main objects sought 
to be accomplished.” 

“But you are no less mighty even in this forced in- 
action, Monseigneur,” said Gabriel. ‘‘ You are respected 
at court, worshipped by the people, and dreaded by for- 
eign nations.” 

“Yes, I believe I am beloved at home, and feared 

abroad,” Le Balafré replied ; “but do not tell me, my 
friend, that I am respected at the Louvre. While they 
are thus publicly reducing to nought the certain results 
of our success, they are threatening my private influence 
as well. When I returned from the North, whom did I 
find in greater favor than ever? That insolent, beaten 
hound of St. Laurent fame, — that Montmorency, whom 
I detest !” 

«Oh, no more than I do, surely! ’’ muttered Gabriel. 

“Tt was by his influence and for his own purposes that 
this peace for which we are all blushing was concluded. 
Not content with thus making my efforts appear of less 

. account, he was very careful to look after his own inter- 
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ests in the treaty, and to have the amount of his ran- 
som after being taken prisoner at St. Laurent repaid 
to him, — for the second or third time, I believe! To 
such a degree does he speculate upon his defeat and 
disgrace.” 

“‘ And does the Duc de Guise enter upon a rivalry with 
such as he?” asked Gabriel, with a disdainful smile. 

‘“‘ He shudders at the thought, my friend ; but you can 
see that it is forced upon him! You can see that Mon- 
sieur le Connétable is protected by something stronger 
than glory or renown, — by some person more powerful 
than the king himself! You can see that my services 
can never equal those of Madame Diane de Poitiers, 
whom may the lightning wither!” 

“Oh, that God might listen to you!” muttered 
Gabriel. 

“ What has that woman done to the king, in Heaven’s 
name?” continued the duke. ‘Are the people really in 
the right when they speak of philters and charms? For 
my part, I believe that they are bound together by some 
stronger tie than love. It cannot be passion alone which 
thus indissolubly connects them ; it must be fellowship 
in crime. I would swear that remorse has a place among 
their souvenirs of the past, and that they are more than 
lovers, — they are accomplices! ” 

The Comte de Montgommery shivered from head to 
foot. 

“Do you not agree with me, Gabriel?” Le Balafré 
asked him. 

“TI do, indeed, Monseigneur,” replied Gabriel, in a 
hollow voice. 

“And to put the finishing touch to my humiliation,” 
the duke went on, ‘do you know, my friend, what reward 
I found awaiting me here at Paris, over and above the 
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monstrous treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis? The immediate 
revocation of my appointment as lientenant-general of 
the kingdom. These extraordinary functions became un- 
necessary in time of peace, so I was told ; and without a 
word of warning, without even a word of thanks, they 
erased that title, just as one throws upon the dust-heap 
a piece of drapery which is of no further use.” 

“Ts it possible that no more consideration than that 
was shown you?” cried Gabriel, desirous to add fuel to 
the fire which was burning in that incensed heart. 

‘““ Why should they show more consideration to a super- 
fluous servant ?” said the duke, with clinched teeth. “ As 
for Monsieur de Montmorency, that is another affair alto- 
gether. He was and he remains constable. That, mind 
you, is an honor of which they do not think of depriving 
him, and which he has earned by forty years of defeat 
and failure! Oh, by the cross of Lorraine, if the war- 
wind blows again, they may come and go on their knees 
to me and implore me, and call me the savior of my 
country ! I will send them to their constable then ; let 
him save them if he can. That is his business, and the 
duty that devolves upon the office he holds. But for my- 
self, since they condemn me to idleness, I accept the sen- 
tence, and will take my ease until the dawn of better 
days.” 

Gabriel, after a pause, replied with much gravity of 
manner, — 

“This determination on your part is a grievous one, 
Monseigneur, and I greatly deplore it; for 1 was just 
about to make a proposition to you —” 

“ Useless, my friend, useless!” exclaimed Le Balafré. 
“My mind is made up. And then, too, I repeat, and you 
know it as well as I, the peace has taken from us every 
. hope of renown.” 
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‘Pardon, Monseigneur,” rejoined Gabriel, ‘but the 
peace is the one thing that makes my plan feasible.” 

“ Really ?” said Francois de Lorraine, tempted in spite 
of himself. ‘“ Pray, is it some bold stroke like the siege 
of Calais?” 

‘Something still bolder, Monseigneur.” 

“‘ How can that be?” exclaimed the duke. “ Upon my 
word, you have succeeded in arousing my curiosity 
thoroughly.” 

“‘ May I tell you about it, then?” 

“ To be sure you may ; in fact, I beg you to do so.” 

“‘ Are we quite alone ?”’ 

“ Entirely ; not a living soul is within the sound of 
our voices.” 

“‘ Well, then, Monseigneur,” Gabriel began resolutely, 
“this is what I have to say to you: This king and this 
constable choose to dispense with your services ; why do 
not you dispense with them? They have ejected you from 
the office of lieutenant-general of the kingdom; assume 
it once more on your own responsibility.” 

“How do you mean? Explain yourself!” said the 
duke. 

“ Monseigneur, foreign princes fear you, the people 
adore you, and the army is at your command to a man ; 
you are already more of a king in France than the 
king himself. You are king by right of genius, he only 
because the crown ison his head. Dare to speak with 
the voice of a master, and the nation will listen to you 
like obedient subjects. Will Henri II. be any stronger 
in the Louvre than you in your camp? He who now 
speaks to you will be proud and happy to be the first to 
address you as ‘ your Majesty.’” 

“ Well, this is an audacious and daring scheme of 
yours, Gabriel,” commented the Duc de Guise. 
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But he did not give the least sign of irritation ; on the 
contrary, his features wore a smile under their simulated 
expression of surprise. 

“Tf it is an audacious scheme, it is a heart of extraor- 
dinary daring to which I propose it,” replied Gabriel, 
firmly. “I speak for the good of France. We need a 
great man for king. Is it not calamitous that all your 
ideas of grandeur and of conquest should be thus disgrace- 
fully impeded by the caprice of a wanton and the jeal- 
ousy of a favorite? If you were once at the helm with 
unfettered hands, where would your genius stop? You 
would renew the glory of Charlemagne.” 

“You know the house of Lorraine can trace its descent 
from him!” said Le Balafré, eagerly. 

‘Who could doubt it after seeing you in action?” 
replied Gabriel. ‘Be in your turn another Hugh Capet 
for the Valois.” 

‘Yes, but suppose I should be only a Constable de 
Bourbon ?” 

“You slander yourself, Monseigneur. The Constable 
de Bourbon called foreigners to his assistance, — foes they 
were too. You need make use of none but your own 
country’s forces.” 

** But where are these forces, which, according to you, 
are at my disposal?” asked Le Balafré. 

“Two parties are offered to you,” was Gabriel’s reply. 

“Who are they, pray?—for you see I allow you 
to go on, as if all this were something more than a 
mere figment of your imagination. Who are these two 
parties ?” 

“The army and the Protestants, Monseigneur,” Gabriel 
answered. ‘ You have it in your power to assume the 
position of a military chieftain at once.” 

“ A usurper!” exclaimed Le Balafré. 
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“Say a conqueror! But if you would prefer, Mon- 
seigneur, be the king of the Huguenots.” 

“ How about the Prince de Condé?” said the duke, 
smiling. 

“ He is fascinating and clever, but you are great and 
brilliant. Do you suppose that Calvin would hesitate 
between you ? — and there is no doubt that the son of the 
cooper of Noyon is the dictator of his party. Say one 
word, and to-morrow you have at your command thirty 
thousand Reformers.” 

“But I am a Catholic prince, Gabriel.” 

“Glory is the true religion of heroes like yourself, 
Monseigneur.” 

“‘T should involve myself in trouble at Rome.” 

“ That will be an excuse for making yourself her master.” 

“‘ Ah, my friend, my friend!” rejoined the duke, look- 
ing keenly at Gabriel, “ you hate Henri II. bitterly !” 

“As much as I love you, I confess,” said the youth, 
with noble frankness. 

‘‘T prize your sincerity, Gabriel,” said Le Balafré, with 
amore serious manner; “and to prove it to you, I will 
lay bare my heart to you.” 

“ And my heart will close its door forever upon what 
you may confide to it.” 

“ Listen, then,” continued the duke. ‘TI will confess 
that I have before now sometimes dreamed of this end 
which you suggest to me to-day. But I think you will 
agree with me, my friend, in this, that when one sets out 
with such a goal in view, he should at least be reasonably 
sure of reaching it, and that to hazard such a step pre- 
maturely is to invite destruction.” 

“True,” replied Gabriel. 

“ Very well,” the duke went on, “do you really con- 
sider that the time is ripe for the fulfilment of my ambi- 
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tion? Preparations for so momentous a stroke should be 
made long beforehand, and men’s minds must be made up 
and ready to second them. Now, do you believe that the 
people have accustomed themselves in advance, so to 
speak, to the idea of a change of dynasty?” . 

“They are accustomed to it,” said Gabriel. 

*“T doubt it,” returned the duke. ‘“ I have commanded 
armies, have defended Metz and taken Calais, and have 
twice been lieutenant-general of the kingdom; but all 
that is not sufficient. I have not yet come near enough 
to royal power. Doubtless there are discontents, but 
factions are not a people. Henri II. is young, clever, and 
brave, and he is the son of Frangois [. There is no such 
danger in delay as to make one dream of dispossessing 
him.” 

“ And so you hesitate, Monseigneur ?” asked Gabriel. 

‘*T do more than that, my friend, I refuse,” replied Le 
Balafré. ‘* Ah, if Henri II. should die suddenly to-mor- 
row, by accident or disease — ”’ 

“So he thinks of that as well!” said Gabriel to him- 
self. ‘ Well, Monseigneur, if that unexpected blow should 
fall, what would you do?” he continued aloud, 

“Then,” rejoined the duke, “ with a young and inex- 
perienced king, altogether under my influence, I would 
become in some sort the regent of the kingdom. And 
if the queen-mother or Monsieur le Connétable undertook 
to act in opposition to me; if the Protestants raised a rev- 
olution, — if, in short, the State should be in danger and 
needed a firm hand at the helm, opportunities would arise 
of themselves, and I should become almost necessary. 
In such a case your scheme might be very welcome, my 
friend, and I would gladly hearken to you.” 

“But until then,” said Gabriel, — “until this very 
improbable death of the king?” 
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““T will resign myself to wait, my friend, and will con- 
tent myself with preparations for the future. And if the 
seeds sown in my mind bear fruit only for my son, it will 
be because God so willed it.” 

“Ts this your last word, Monseigneur t” 

“It is my last word,” replied the duke. ‘ But I am 
no less grateful to you, Gabriel, for having had this 
confidence in my destiny.” 

“And I, Monseigneur, am grateful to you for having 
had so much confidence in my discretion.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined the duke ; ‘it is understood that all 
that has passed between us is as if it had never been 
said.” 

“ Now I will take my leave,” said Gabriel, rising. 

“What, already !” exclaimed the duke. 

“Yes, Monseigneur, I have learned what I desired to 
know, I will remember your words; they are safely 
buried in my heart, yet I will remember them. Excuse 
me, but it was essential for me to ascertain whether the 
royal ambition of the Duc de Guise was still slumbering. 
Adieu, Monseigneur.” 

“ Au revoir, my friend.” 

Gabriel left the Tournelles even more gloomy and 
anxious than when he had entered there. 

“ So,”’ said he to himself, ‘ both the human auxiliaries 
upon whom I thought I could rely have failed me. I 
have none but God to look to now !” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A PERILOUS STEP. 


DIANE DE Castro in her apartments in the royal palace 
was meanwhile leading a miserable existence of grief and 
mortal terror. 

Yet every tie was not broken that bound her to him 
who had loved her so dearly. Almost every week André 
the page was sent to the Rue des Jardins St. Paul, to make 
inquiries of Aloyse concerning Gabriel’s welfare. 

The information which he brought back to Diane was 
far from reassuring. The young Comte de Montgommery 
was always the same, — moody and anxious and gloomy. 
The good nurse could not speak of him that her eyes did 
not fill with tears, and her cheeks lose their color. 

Diane hesitated for a long while. Finally, one morning 
during this same month of June she took a decided step 
in order to put an end to her dread. 

She wrapped herself in a very modest cloak, hid her 
face under a veil, and left the Louvre at an hour when 
people were scarcely stirring there, accompanied by 
Andre alone, with the purpose of visiting Gabriel at his 
house. 

Since he avoided her and made no sign, she would go 
to him. 

Surely a sister might visit her brother! Indeed, was it 
not her duty to warn him or console him ? 

Unfortunately, all the courage which it had cost Diane 
to resolve upon that step was to be in vain. 
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Gabriel also selected the lonely hours of the early 
morning for his wanderings, which he had by no means 
abandoned; and when Diane knocked with trembling 
hand at the door of his house, he had already been gone 
more than half an hour. 

Should she await his return? It was always uncertain, 
and a too long absence from the Louvre might expose 
Diane to slander. 

But no matter; she determined to wait at least until 
the expiration of the time.she had set aside for the visit. 

She inquired for Aloyse, for she also desired to see her, 
and question her with her own lips. 

André escorted his mistress into an Eaton room, 
and went to inform the nurse. 

Not for many years, not since the happy days of Mont- 
gommery and Vimoutiers, had Aloyse and Diane met, — 
- the woman of the people and the daughter of the king. 

Yet both their lives had been engrossed by the same 
thought, and anxiety upon the same subject still filled 
their days with dread, and robbed their nights of sleep. 

So when Aloyse, coming hurriedly into the room, 
would have bowed low before Madame de Castro, Diane 
threw herself into the good woman’s arms, and warmly 
embraced her, saying as she used to say in the old 
days, — 

“* Dear nurse ! ” 

“ What, Madame!” exclaimed Aloyse, moved to tears, 
‘do you really remember me? Do you recognize me ?” 

“ Do I remember you! do I recognize you!” returned 
Diane ; “you might as well ask me if I remember 
Enguerrand’s house, or if I would recognize the Chateau 
de Montgommery !” 

Meanwhile Aloyse with clasped hands was looking at 
Diane more attentively. 
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“How beautiful you are!” she cried, sighing and 
smiling at once. 

She smiled, for she had dearly loved the young ainl 
who had developed into the beautiful lady before her. 
She sighed, for as she dwelt upon her lovely features she 
could better estimate Gabriel’s wretchedness. 

Diane understood this look, which was both melan- 
choly and enraptured, and hastened to say, with a slight 
blush, — 

“‘T have not come to talk of myself, nurse.” 

‘“‘Ts it of him, then ?” said Aloyse. 

‘*Of whom else, pray? for to you I can lay bare my 
heart. How unfortunate that I did not find him! I 
came to console him and myself at the same time. How 
is he? Always dejected and despairing, is he not? Why 
has he not been once to the Louvre to see me? What 
does he say? What is he doing? ‘Tell me, oh, pray tell . 
me, nurse! ” 

“ Alas! Madame,” replied Aloyse, ‘‘you are quite 
right in thinking that he is dejected and despairing. 
Imagine —” 

Diane interrupted her. 

“Wait a moment, good Aloyse,” said she ; “ before you 
begin I have a word to say. I could stay here till to- 
morrow listening to you, you know, without growing 
weary, or without noticing the flight of time. But I 
must return to the Louvre before my absence is noticed. 
So promise me one thing: when I have been here an 
hour, whether he has returned or not, tell me so, and 
send me away.” 

‘But, Madame,” said Aloyse, “I am quite capable of 
forgetting the hour myself, and I should not grow weary 
of talking to youn any sooner than you would of listening 
to me, you see.” 
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“What can we do, then?” asked Diane. “I dread the 
effect of our combined weakness.” 

“Let us intrust the difficult duty to some third per- 
son,” said Aloyse. 

“The very thing! André.” 

The page, who had remained in an adjoining room, 
undertook to rap at the door when an hour had passed. 

“And now,” said Diane, taking her seat by the nurse’s 
side, “we can talk at our ease, and tranquilly, if not 
joyfully.” 

But this interview, though of the deepest interest to 
these two afflicted creatures, was nevertheless full of diffi- 
culty and bitterness. 

In the first place, neither of them knew how far the 
other was cognizant of the terrible secrets of the Mont- 
gommery family. 

Then, too, in what Aloyse did know of her young 
master’s later life there were many troublesome matters 
which she was afraid to mention. In what way could 
she explain his long absences, his sudden returns, his 
preoccupation, and his silence ? 

At last, however, the good nurse did tell Diane all that 
she knew, — that is to say, all that she had seen; and 
Diane while listening to her doubtless experienced a de- 
licious pleasure in hearing Gabriel spoken of, mingled 
though it was with deep grief at learning such sad news 
of him. 

In truth, Aloyse’s revelations were not of a nature 
calculated to calm Madame de Castro’s apprehensions, 
but rather to rekindle them; for this earnest and impas- 
sioned witness of the young count’s anguish and suffering 
brought vividly before Diane’s mind all the torments by 
which his life was harassed. 

Diane became more and more ftlly persuaded that if 
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she wished to save those whom she loved it was high 
time for her to intervene. 

An hour is quickly gone, no matter how painful the 
subject of conversation. Diane and Aloyse were startled 
and amazed when André’s rap was heard at the door. 

“What! already?” they cried in one breath. 

“Well, be it so!” said Diane. “I am going to stay 
just a quarter of an hour longer.” 

“ Be careful, Madame!” said the nurse. 

“You are right, nurse ; I must and will go now. But 
one word: in all that you have told me of Gabriel you 
have omitted — I mean, does he never speak of me?” 

‘“‘ Never, Madame, I must agree.” 

“Oh, it is better so!” sighed Diane. 

“ And he would do better still never even to think of 
you any more.” 

“Do you believe, nurse, that he does think of me, 
then?” asked Madame de Castro, eagerly. 

“T am only too sure of it, Madame,” said Aloyse. 

** Nevertheless, he carefully avoids me ; he even shuns 
the Louvre.” 

“Tf he does avoid the Louvre, Madame,” said Aloyse, 
shaking her head, “it is not because of her whom he 
loves.” 

“T understand,” thought Diane, shuddering; “it is 
because of him whom he hates. 

“Oh!” she said aloud, ‘‘I must see him, — absolutely 
I must.” 

“Do you wish me, Madame, to tell him from you to 
go to the Louvre to seek you!” 

“ No, no,—not to the Louvre!” exclaimed Diane, in 
alarm. ‘ Don’t let him come to the Louvre! I will see 
—I will be on the lookout for another opportunity like 
this morning. I will come here again myself.” 
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“But suppose that he has gone out again?” observed 
Aloyse. ‘What day will you come, what week, — can 
you teil at all? He will wait for you; have no fear of 
that.” 

“ Alas!’? said Diane, “ poor king’s child that I am, 
how can I say that at such a day or such an hour I shall 
be free? However, if it is possible, I will send André on 
before to warn him.” 

At this moment the page rapped a second time, fearful 
that he had not been heard before. 

‘“‘ Madame,” he cried, ‘the streets and squares about 
the Louvre are beginning to be thronged.” 

“[ am coming,” replied Madame de Castro; “I am 
coming. 

** Well, we must part, my good nurse,” she continued. 
“ Embrace me as you used to do when I was a child, you 
know, in the old, old happy days.” 

While Aloyse, unable to utter a word, held Diane close 
to her breast, — 

‘Oh, watch over him! take good care of him!” she 
said in the nurse’s ear. 

‘As I did when he was a child, in the old, old happy 
days,’’ said Aloyse. 

-“Oh, better, even better, Aloyse! In that time he 
was not in such sore need.” 

Diane left the house without having met Gabriel, and 
half an hour later she was safely in her apartments at the 
Louvre. But if she had no reason to feel disturbed at the 
result of the hazardous step she had taken, her anguish 
and dread on the subject of Gabriel’s unknown designs 
were even greater than before. 

The forebodings of a woman’s loving heart are apt to 
be only too accurate forecasts of the future. 

Gabriel did not return home-until the day was well 
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advanced. The heat was intense, and he was wearied in 
body and mind. 

But when Aloyse uttered Diane’s name and told of her 
visit, he stood erect with new life, his chest heaving and 
his heart throbbing. 

“What did she want? What did she say? What did 
she do? Oh, why was [ not here? Come, tell me every- 
thing, Aloyse, — every word, every movement.” 

He took his turn at questioning the nurse, hardly giv- 
ing her time to reply. 

“She wants to see me?” he cried. “She has something 
to say tome? And she does n’t know when she may be 
able to come again? Oh, Aloyse, Aloyse, I cannot wait 
in such uncertainty! surely you can see that. I shall 
go to the Louvre at once.” 

“To the Louvre! Oh, Heaven preserve us!” ejacu- 
lated Aloyse, in terror. 

“Yes, to be sure,” replied Gabriel, calmly. “I am 
not banished from the Louvre, so far as I know ; and the 
man who had the honor of restoring Madame de Castro 
to liberty at Calais surely has the right to pay his re- 
spects to her in Paris.” 

“Of course,” said Aloyse, trembling like a leaf; “but 
Madame de Castro was very particular to say that you 
were not to come to the Louvre to see her.” 

“ Have I anything to fear there?” said Gabriel, proudly. 
‘“‘That would be one reason more for me to go.” 

“No,” replied the nurse; ‘it was probably on her 
own account that Madame de Castro feared your 
coming.” 

“Her reputation would suffer much more from a secret 
and surreptitious action, if discovered, than from a public 
visit in broad daylight, such as I propose to pay, — such 
as I will pay her to-day, at this moment.” 
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He called for a servant to bring him a change of 
clothes. 

“ But, Monseigneur,”’ said poor Aloyse, at the end of 
her arguments, “ Madame de Castro herself has remarked 
that you have shunned the Louvre hitherto. You have 
not thought best to go there once since your return.” 

“T have not been to see Madame de Castro because 
she has not summoned me,” said Gabriel. ‘I have 
avoided the Louvre because I had no reason to go there ; 
but to-day a feeling that I cannot resist urges me to go 
(although my action may result in nothing), for Madame 
de Castro wishes to see me. I have sworn, Aloyse, to 
allow my own will to slumber, and to leave everything to 
God and my destiny, and I am going to the Louvre at 
once.” 

Thus Diane’s step bade fair to produce the opposite 
effect. from that contemplated by her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE IMPRUDENCE OF PRECAUTION. 


GABRIEL met with no opposition to his entrance to the 
Louvre. Since the taking of Calais the name of the 
young Comte de Montgommery had been heard too often 
for any one to think of refusing him leave to enter the 
suite of apartments occupied by Madame de Castro. 

Diane, with one of her women, was engaged at the 
moment on some fancy-work. Very frequently she in- 
voluntarily let her hands fall in her lap, and would sit 
and dream about her interview with Aloyse that 
morning. 

Suddenly André entered in great bewilderment. 

‘Madame, Monsieur le Vicomte d’Exmés!” he an- 
nounced. (The boy had not ceased to call his old 
master by that name.) 

“Who? Monsieur d’Exmes! here!” Diane repeated, 
overwhelmed. 

“Yes, Madame, he is close behind me,” said the page. 
‘“‘ Here he is.” 

Gabriel appeared at the door, doing his best to control 
his emotion. He bowed low to Madame de Castro, who, 
in her confusion, did not at first return his salute. 

However, she dismissed the page and her maid with 
a gesture, and they were left alone. Then they ap- 
proached, and their hands met in a cordial grasp. 

For some seconds they remained with hands joined, 
gazing at each otber in silence. 
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“You thought best to come to my house, Diane,” 
said Gabriel at last, in a deep voice. ‘“ You wished to 
see me, to speak with me; sol have hastened to you.” 

“ Did it need that action on my part, Gabriel, to ap- 
prise you that I wanted to see you? Did you not know 
it well enough without that?” 

“Diane,” Gabriel replied with his sad smile, “I have 
given sufficient proofs of courage heretofore, so I may 
venture to confess that in coming to the Louvre, I am 
afraid.” 

* Afraid of whom?” asked Diane, who was herself 
afraid of the effect of her own question. 

“ Afraid of you !— of myself !”’ replied Gabriel. 

“ And that is why you chose rather to forget our 
former affection? — I speak of the legitimate and sanc- 
tified side of it,’ she hastened to add. 

“T should have preferred to forget everything, I 
confess, Diane, rather than put foot inside the Louvre.. 
But alas! I could not. And the proof—” 

“ The proof?” 

“The proof is that I seek you always and everywhere ; 
that though dreading your presence I would have given 
anything in the world to see you a moment in the 
distance. The proof is, too, that while prowling about 
Fontainebleau, or Paris, or St. Germain, around the royal 
chateaux, instead of desiring what [ was supposed to be 
on the lookout for, it has been you, your sweet and 
lovely face, a sight of your dress among the trees, or 
on some terrace, that I have longed for and invoked 
and coveted! Last of all the proof lies in this fact : 
that you had only to take one step toward me to make 
me forget prudence, duty, terror, everything! And here 
I am in the Louvre, which I ought to shun. I reply to 
all your questions. I feel that all this is hazardous and 
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insane, nevertheless I do it. Have I given you proof 
enough now, Diane?” 

“Oh, yes, Gabriel, yes,” said Diane, hastily, trembling 
with excitement and emotion. 

*¢ Ah, would to Heaven that I had been wiser,’ continued 
Gabriel, ‘‘and had adhered to my former resolution to 
see you no more, to flee from you if you summoned 
me, and to keep silence if you questioned me! That 
would have been much better for both of us, Diane, 
believe me. I knew what I was doing. I preferred to 
cause you anxiety rather than real grief. Oh, my God ! 
why am I without power to withstand your voice and 
your look?” 

Diane began to understand that she had really been 
wrong in her desire to be relieved from her mortal un- 
certainty. Every subject of conversation was painful 
for them, every question concealed a danger. Between 
these two beings whom God had created for happiness 
perhaps, there was no possibility of aught but doubt and 
peril and misery, thanks to the machinations of man. 

But since Diane had thus challenged fate, she had no 
desire to avoid it ; quite the contrary. She would go to 
the bottom of the abyss to which her anxiety had ex- 
posed her, though she were to find there nought but 
despair and death. 

After a thoughtful silence, she began thus : — 

“‘T was desirous to see you, Gabriel, for two reasons ; 
I had an explanation to make to youin the first instance, 
as well as one to ask at your hands.” 

“Speak, Diane,” replied Gabriel. “Lay bare my 
heart, and rend it at your will. It is yours.” 

“In the first place, Gabriel, I felt that I must let you 
know why, after I received your message, I did not at 
once assume the veil you sent back to me, and enter 
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some convent immediately, as I expressed my intention of 
doing in our last sad interview at Calais.” 

“‘ Have I reproached you in the least as to that, Diane ?”’ 
returned Gabriel. ‘I told André to say to you that I 
gave you back your promise, and those were no mere 
empty words on my part; I meant what I said.” 

*‘T also mean to become a nun, Gabriel, and be sure 
that I have simply postponed carrying out my resolve.” 

* But why, Diane, — why renounce the enon in which 
you were made to shine?” 

‘Set your mind at rest upon that point, dear friend ; 
it is not altogether to remain faithful to the oath I took, 
but to satisfy the secret longing of my soul as well, that 
I intend to leave this world where I have suffered so 
bitterly. I must have peace and rest, and I know not 
now where to find either except with God. Do not envy 
me this last refuge.” 

Oh, but I do whey you !”’ said Gabriel: 

“ But you see,” continued Diane, “I have had a good 
reason for not at once carrying out my unalterable pur- 
pose ; I wished to be sure that you gratified the request 
' I made in my last letter, —that you forbore to make 
yourself judge and executioner ; that you did not attempt 
to anticipate God’s will.” 

“If one only could anticipate it !’’ muttered Gabriel. 

“In short, I hoped,” Diane went on, “that I might be 
able, in case of need, to throw myself between the two 
men whom I love, but who abhor each other; and 
who can say that I might not thus prevent a disaster, 
or a crime? Surely you do not blame me for such 
a thought as that, Gabriel ?” 

“JT cannot blame an angel for doing what the angelic 
nature prompts, Diane. You have been very generous, 
but it is easy to understand it of you.” 
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“Ah!” cried Madame de Castro, “ how can I know 
that I have been generous, or to what extent I am gen- 
erous now? I am wandering in darkness and at hazard ! 
Besides, it is upon that very point that I wish to question 
you, Gabriel; for I desire to know my destiny in all its 
horror.” 

“Diane, Diane, it is a fatal curiosity !”’ said Gabriel. 

“No matter!” replied Diane, “I will not live in this 
fearful perplexity and anxiety another day. Tell me, 
Gabriel, have you become convinced that I am really 
your sister, or have you absolutely lost all hope of ever 
learning the truth as to that strange secret? Tell me, 
I ask, — nay, I implore you!” 

‘“‘T will tell you,” said Gabriel, mournfully. “ Diane, 
there is an old Spanish proverb which says that we must 
always be prepared for the worst. I have, therefore, ac- 
customed myself, since our parting, to look upon you in 
my thoughts as my sister. But the truth is that I have 
obtained no new proof; only, as you say, I have no more 
hope, no more means of acquiring proof.” 

“God in Heaven!” cried Diane. “The—he who 
might furnish these proofs, was he no longer alive when 
you returned from Calais ?” 

“ He was, Diane.” 

** Ah, I see, then, that the sacred promise made to you 
was not redeemed? Who, then, told me that the king 
had received you with wonderful favor?” 

‘ All that was promised, Diane, was strictly performed.” 

“Oh, Gabriel, with what an ominous expression you 
say that! What fearful puzzle still underlies ail this, 
Holy Mother of God!” 

‘You have asked me, Diane, and you shall know the 
whole,” said Gabriel. “ You shall share equally with 
me in my awful secret. And, indeed, I shall be glad to 
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know what you think of what I am about to disclose to 
you, — whether, after you have heard it you will still 
persist in your clemency, and whether your tone and your 
features and your movements will not in any event belie 
the words of forgiveness which may come to your lips. — 
Listen.” 

‘“‘T listen in fear and trembling, Gabriel.” 

Thereupon, Gabriel, in a breathless, quivering voice, 
told Madame de Castro the whole sombre story: of the 
king’s reception of him, and how Henri had again reaf- 
firmed his promise ; the remonstrances which Madame de 
Poitiers and the constable had seemed to be making to 
him ; of the night of feverish anguish that he had passed ; 
of his second visit to the Chatelet, his descent into the 
bowels of the pestilence-laden prison, and the lugubrious 
narrative of Monsieur de Sazerac, — in short, everything. 

Diane listened without interrupting him, without an 
exclamation or a movement, as mute and rigid as a 
statue, her eyes fixed in their sockets, and her very hair 
fairly standing on end. 

There was a long pause when Gabriel had finished his 
gloomy story. Then Diane tried to speak, but could not, 
for her tongue refused to perform its office. Gabriei 
seemed to feel a dreadful species of pleasure as he ob- 
served her anguish and her terror. At last, she succeeded 
in ejaculating, — 

‘“ Mercy for the king 

“Ah!” cried Gabriel, “do you ask for mercy for him ? 
Then you, too, must judge him guilty! Mercy? Ah, 
your very appeal is a condemnation! Mercy? He 
deserves death, does he not?” 

“Oh, I did not say that,” replied Diane, in dismay. 

‘Indeed you did say it, in effect ! I see that you agree 
with me, Diane. You think and feel as I do. But we 
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come to different conclusions in accordance with the dif- 
ference in our natures. The woman pleads for mercy, 
and the man demands justice!” 

“ Ah!” cried Diane, “rash, insane creature that I am ! 
Why did I tempt you to come to the Louvre?” 

As she said these words some one rapped softly at the 
door. 

‘“Who is there? What is wanted? Mon Dieu!” 
exclaimed Madame de Castro. 

André partially opened the door. 

‘¢ Excuse me, Madame,”’ said he, “ a message from the 
king.” 

“From the king!” echoed Gabriel, whose face 
lighted up. 

‘Why do you bring me this letter now, André?” 

‘“ Madame, they told me it was urgent.” 

“‘ Very well, give it me. What does the king want of 
me? You may go, André. If there is any reply, I will 
call you.” 

André left the room. Diane broke the seal of the king’s 
letter, and read in a low tone, and with increasing terror, 
what follows :— 


My DEAR DraneE, —I am told that you are at the Louvre ; 
do not go out, I beg you, until I have visited you in your 
apartments. I am at a sitting of the council which is likely to 
end at any moment. When I leave the council-chamber I will 
come immediately to you. Expect me very soon. 

It is a long while since I have seen you alone! I am in 
low spirits, and feel that I must have afew moments’ talk with 
my beloved daughter. Farewell for the moment. 

HEnRI. 


Diane, with colorless cheeks, crumpled the letter in her 
hands when she had read it. 
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What should she do ? 

Dismiss Gabriel at once? But suppose on his way out 
he should meet the king, who might arrive at any moment ! 

Should she keep the youth with her? The king would 
find him there when he came in. 

To warn the king would excite his suspicion, while 
on the other hand to warn Gabriel would simply arouse 
his anger by seeming to dread it. 

A meeting between these two men, each of whom was 
so threatening to the other, now appeared inevitable, and 
it was she herself, Diane, who would gladly shed her 
own blood to save them, who had brought about the fatal 
encounter ! 

“ What does the king write to you, Diane?” asked Ga- 
briel, with an assumed tranquillity which was belied by 
the trembling of his voice. 

“Nothing, nothing, really,” replied Diane. “A re- 
minder of the reception this evening.” 

“ Perhaps I discommode you, Diane,” Gabriel remarked. 
“Tf so, I will go.” 

** No, no, don’t go !”’ cried Diane, hastily. ‘ But then,” 
she continued, “if you have any business which demands 
your immediate attention elsewhere, I should not like to 
detain you.” 

“That letter has troubled you, Diane. I fear that I 
have wearied you, and will take my leave.” 

“You weary me, my friend! Can you believe it?” 
said Madame de Castro, ‘ Was it not I who went in 
search of you, in some measure? Alas! I fear, very im- 
prudently. I will see you again, but not here — at your 
own house. The first opportunity that presents itself for 
me to get away, I will come to see you, and resume this 
sweet though painful interview. I promise you. Rely 
upon me. At the moment, you are right, I confess ; [am 
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somewhat preoccupied and in pain. I feel as if I were 
in a burning fever —” 

“T see, Diane, and I will leave you,” replied Gabriel, 
sadly. 

‘‘We shall meet again soon, my friend,’ said she. 
“ Now go, go!” 

She accompanied him as far as the door. 

“Tf I keep him here,” she thought, “it is certain that 
he will see the king; if he goes away at once, there is at 
least a chance that they may not meet.” 

Yet she hesitated still, and was anxious and tremulous. 

‘Pardon me, Gabriel,’ said she, quite beside herself, 
as they stood on the threshold ; “ just a word more. Mon 
Dieu! Your narrative has upset me so that it is hard 
for me to collect my thoughts. What was I about to ask 
yout Ah, I know! Just one word, but one of much 
importance. You have not yet told me what you intend 
to do. I begged for mercy, and you cried, ‘ Justice !’ 
Pray tell me how you hope to obtain justice!” 

‘“‘T do not know yet,” said Gabriel, gloomily ; “ I trust 
in God for the event and the opportunity.” 

‘“‘ For the opportunity !” repeated Diane, with a shud- 
der. “For the opportunity, — what do you mean by 
that? Oh, come back, come back! I cannot let you go, 
Gabriel, until you have explained to me that word ‘ op- 
portunity ;’ stay, I implore you!” | 

Taking his hand, she led him back into the room. 

“‘If he meets the king elsewhere,” thought poor Diane, 
“they will be quite alone, — the king without attendants, 
and Gabriel with his sword at his side; whereas if I am 
present, I can at least throw myself between them, and 
implore Gabriel to withhold his hand, or intercept his 
blow. Yes, he must remain. 

“‘T feel better now,” said she, aloud. “ Remain, Gabriel, 
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and let us renew our conversation, and do you give me 
the explanation I ask. I am much better.” 

‘“No, Diane; you are even more excited than you 
were,” replied Gabriel. ‘Do you know what has come 
into my mind as an explanation of your alarm ?” 

“No, indeed, Gabriel. How should I know?” 

“Well,” said Gabriel, ‘just as your cry for mercy was 
an avowal that the crime was patent in your eyes, so your 
present apprehensions show that you believe the chastise- 
ment would be legitimate. You dread my vengeance for 
the culprit ; and since you appreciate the justice of it, 
you are keeping me here to warn him of possible reprisals 
on my part, which, though they might terrify and afflict 
you, would not astonish you, — which would, on the other 
hand, seem quite natural to you. Am I not right?” 

Diane was startled, so truly had the blow struck home. 

Nevertheless, collecting all her force, she said, — 

“ Oh, Gabriel, how can you believe that I could con- 
ceive such thoughts of you? You, my own Gabriel, a 
murderer! you deal a blow from behind at one who could 
not defend himself! Impossible! It would be worse 
than a crime; it would be dastardly. Do you imagine 
that I am trying to keep you? Oh, no, far from it; go 
whenever you please, and I will open the door for you. 
I am perfectly calm ; mon Dieu, yes !— perfectly calm 
upon this point at least. If anything worries me, it is no 
such idea as that, I assure you. Leave me, leave the 
Louvre, with your mind at rest. I will come again to 
your house to finish our conversation. Go, my friend, 
go! You see how anxious I am to keep you!” 

As she spoke she had led him into the anteroom, where 
the page was in attendance. Diane thought of ordering 
him to stay with Gabriel until he had left the Louvre; 
but that precaution would have betrayed her suspicion. 
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However, she could not resist the impulse to call 
André to her side by a sign, and whisper in his 
ear, — 

“Do you know if the council is at an end?” 

“Not yet, Madame,” replied André, beneath his 
breath. “I have not yet seen the councillors leave 
the hall.” 

‘¢ Adieu, Gabriel,” resumed Diane, aloud, with much 
animation. ‘‘ Adieu, my friend. You almost force me 
to send you away, to prove that I have no such object 
as you allege in keeping you here. Adieu! — but for 
only a short time.” 

“For only a short time,” said the youth, with a melan- 
choly smile, as he pressed her hand. 

He left her; but she stood looking after him until the 
last door had closed behind him. 

Then returning to her room, she fell upon her knees 
before her prie-Dieu, weeping bitterly, and with palpi- 
tating heart. 

“OQ mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” she prayed, “in Jesus’ name, 
watch over him who is perhaps my brother, as well as 
over him who is perhaps my father! Preserve the two 
beings whom I love, O my God! ‘Thou alone canst do 
it now.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
OPPORTUNITY. 


In spite of her earnest efforts to prevent it, or rather be- 
cause of those very efforts, events occurred as Madame 
de Castro had foreseen and dreaded. 

Gabriel had gone from her presence sorrowful and agi- 
tated. Diane’s fever had communicated itself to him in 
some measure, and clouded his eyes and confused his 
thoughts. 

He passed mechanically down the stairways and along 
the familiar corridors of the Louvre, without paying 
much attention to exterior objects. 

Nevertheless, as he was on the point of opening the door 
of the great gallery, he did remember that on his return 
from St. Quentin it was there that he had met Mary Stuart, 
and through the intervention of the young queen-dauphine 
had succeeded in reaching the king’s presence, where the 
first fraud and humiliation had been practised upon him. 

For he had not been deceived and outraged on one 
occasion only; several times had his enemies trampled 
upon his hope before its life was finally extinct. After 
he had first been made their dupe, he would have done 
well to expect similar treatment, and to have anticipated 
such exaggerated and cowardly interpretations of the let- 
ter of a sacred agreement. 

While these irritating reminiscences were coursing 
through his brain, he opened the door and entered the 
gallery. 
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At the other end of the gallery, the corresponding door 
opened at the same moment. 

A man entered. 

It was Henri II., — Henri, the author of, or at least 
the principal accessory in, the foul and dastardly deception 
which had forever withered Gabriel’s heart and poisoned 
his life. 

The king came forward alone, unarmed and un- 
attended. 

The offender and the offended, for the first time since 
the perpetration of the outrage, found themselves face to 
face, alone, and scarcely one hundred feet apart, —a dis- 
tance which could be traversed in twenty seconds with 
twenty steps. 

We have said that Gabriel had stopped short, motion- 
less and rigid as a statue, — like a statue of Vengeance 
or of Hatred. 

The king halted, as he suddenly espied the man whom 
for nearly a year he had seen only in his dreams. 

The two stood thus for a moment without moving, as 
if mutually fascinated by each other. 

In the whirl of sensations and thoughts which filled 
Gabriel’s brain, the poor fellow in his distraction could 
fix upon no course to adopt, and form no resolution. 
He waited. 

As for Henri, despite his proved courage, the sensation 
that he experienced was beyond question fear; but at 
the humiliating thought he held his head erect, banished 
his first cowardly impulse, and made up his mind what 
to do. 

To call for help would have been to show fear ; to 
retire as he had come would have been to flee. 

He pursued his way toward the door, where Gabriel 
remained as if nailed to the spot. 
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Moreover, a superior force, a sort of irresistible and 
fatal fascination, urged him on toward the pale phantom 
who seemed to be waiting for him. 

The perplexities of his destiny began to unfold them- 
selves around him. 

Gabriel experienced a species of blind, instinctive satis- 
faction as he saw him approach ; but still he could not 
succeed in evolving any distinct thought from the clouds 
that obscured his intellect. He simply laid his hand upon 
the hilt of his sword. 

When the king was within a few steps of Gabriel, the 
personal dread which he had previously thrust away 
seized him anew, and held his heart fast, as it were in 
a vice. 

He said to himself in a vague way that his last hour 
had come, and that it was just. 

However, his step did not falter. His feet seemed to 
carry him along of their own accord, and independently 
of his own dazed will. It is thus that somnambulists 
go about. 

When he was directly in front of Gabriel, so that he 
could hear his quick breathing, and might touch him 
with his hand, he mechanically raised his hand to his 
velvet cap, and saluted the young count. 

Gabriel did not acknowledge the salute. He maintained 
his marble-like attitude ; and his hand, like that of agraven 
image, never left his sword. 

In the king’s eyes Gabriel was no longer a subject, 
but a messenger of God, before whom he must bow ; 
while to Gabriel Henri was no longer a king, but a man, 
who had slain his father, and to whom he owed nothing 
but bitter hatred. 

However, he allowed him to pass without doing aught, 
and without a word. 
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The king, on his part, did not move aside nor turn 
around nor express any feeling at such lack of respect. 

When the door had closed between the two men, and 
the charm was broken, each of them awoke, as it were, 
rubbed his eyes, and asked himself, — 

“ Was it not a dream?” 

Gabriel slowly left the Louvre. He did not regret the 
lost opportunity, nor did he repent that he had allowed 
it to escape him. 

He felt a sort of confused joy. 

‘““My prey is coming to me,” he thought ; “ already he 
is fluttering around my nets, and getting within reach of 
my spear.” 

He slept that night more soundly than he had done 
for a long while. 

The king, however, was not so tranquil. He went 
on to Diane’s apartments, where she was expecting him, 
and welcomed him with such transports of delight as we 
can imagine. 

But Henri was absorbed and restless. He did not 
venture to speak of the Comte de Montgommery, al- 
though he fancied that Gabriel was doubtless com- 
ing from his daughter’s apartments when they met. 
However, he did not choose to touch that chord; 
therefore, while he had set out to pay Diane this 
visit in a spirit of effusive affection and confidence, 
he maintained from beginning to end an air of SUsD\i 
cion and constraint. 

He then returned to his own apartments, sad and 
gloomy. He felt displeased with himself and others, 
and his sleep that night was very troubled and broken. 

It seemed to him that he was becoming involved in 
a labyrinth from which he should never come out 
alive. 
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“However,” he said to himself, “I offered myself to 
that man’s sword to-day in a measure; so it is evident 
that he does not wish to kill me.” 

The king, in order to distract his thoughts and seek 
forgetfulness for his troubles, determined to leave Paris 
for atime. During the days immediately following his 
encounter with the Comte de Montgommery, he went 
successively to St. Germain, Chambord, and Madame de 
Poitiers’s Chateau d’Anet. 

Toward the close of the month of June he was at 
Fontainebleau. 

He was constantly moving abont, and had the appear- 
ance of aman wishing to drown his trouble in motion 
and noise and excitement. 

The approaching fétes in connection with his daughter 
Elisabeth’s marriage with Philip IJ. afforded an excuse 
as well as opportunity for this feverish need of continual 
action. 

At Fontainebleau he desired to entertain the Spanish 
ambassador with the spectacle of a great hunt in the 
forest, and it was appointed to take place on the 23d 
of June. 

The day broke hot and threatening, and the weather 
became very tempestuous. 

Nevertheless Henri did not countermand the orders 
he had given, for the excitement would surely be no 
less in a storm. 

He selected the fleetest and highest-mettled horse 
in his stables, and followed the hunt with a sort of 
fury; and it happened at one time that carried away by 
his own ardor and the temper of his horse, he outstripped 
all his companions, lost sight of the hunt Sioa tee 
and missed his way in the forest. 

Clouds were piling up in the sky, and ominous rum- 
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blings were heard in the distance. The storm was about 
to break. 

Henri, leaning forward upon his foaming steed, whose 
headlong pace he made no attempt to slacken, but on 
the contrary, urging him on with voice and spur, rode 
on and on, more swiftly than the wind, among the trees 
and rocks; the dizzy gallop seemed to suit his humor, 
for he laughed loud and long. 

For a few moments he had forgotten his troubles. 

Suddenly his horse reared in terror; a dazzling flash 
lighted up the sky, and the sudden apparition of one of 
those huge white rocks which abound in the forest of 
Fontainebleau, towering aloft at a corner of the path, 
had startled him. 

A loud peal of thunder increased twofold the fear of 
the skittish animal. He bounded forward, and the 
sudden movement broke the rein close to the bit, so 
that Henri entirely lost control. 

Then began a furious, fearful mad race. 

The horse, with mane erect, foaming flanks, and rigid 
legs, shot through the air like an arrow. 

The king, clinging to the animal’s neck to save himself 
from falling, his hair on end, and his clothes blowing 
about in the wind, vainly tried to seize the rein, which 
would have been of no use in his hands. 

Any one seeing the horse and his rider pass thus 
in the tempest would have infallibly taken them for 
a vision from the infernal regions, and would have 
thought only of exorcising the evil spirit with the sign 
of the cross. 

But no one was at hand; not a living soul, not an 
inhabited dwelling. That last chance of safety which 
the ‘presence of a fellow-man affords to one in peril 
was lacking to this anointed horseman. 
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Not a woodcutter, not a beggar, not a poacher, not 
even a thief, to save this crowned king! 

The pouring rain, and the more and more frequent 
peals of thunder, ever nearer at hand, drove the mad- 
dened steed to an even more headlong and terrific pace. 

Henri, with staring eyes, tried in vain to recognize the 
path along which the fatal race was being run. At last 
he did succeed in fixing his position at a certain cleared 
space among the trees, and then he fairly shook with ter- 
ror, for the path led straight to the summit of a steep 
rock, whose perpendicular wall overhung a deep chasm, a 
veritable abyss ! 

The king did his utmost to stop the horse with his 
hand and voice, but to no purpose. 

To throw himself from the saddle was to break his 
neck against some tree-trunk or granite bowlder, and it 
was better not to resort to that desperate measure until 
the last moment. 

In any event Henri felt that he was lost, and full of re- 
morse and dread, was already commending his soul to God. 

He did not know at just what part of the path he was, 
or whether the precipice was close at hand or at some 
distance ; but he must be ready, and he was just about 
to let himself to the ground, at all hazards. 

At this moment, as he cast a last look about him in all 
directions, he saw a man at the end of the path, mounted 
like himself, but standing beneath the shelter of an oak. 

At that distance he could not recognize the man, whose 
features and form, in addition, were hidden by a long 
cloak and a broad-rimmed hat. But it was doubtless 
some gentleman who had lost his way in the forest, as 
he himself had done. 

At last Henri felt that his safety was assured. The path 
was narrow, and the stranger had only to move his horse 
forward a step or two to block the king’s passage ; or by 
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simply reaching out his hand he might stop him in his 
headlong course. 

Nothing could be easier ; and even though there were 
some risk attending it, the unknown, on recognizing the 
king, ought not to think twice about incurring the risk 
to save his master. 

In less than one twentieth of the time it has taken to 
read these words, the three or four hundred paces which 
separated Henri from his rescuer had been traversed. 

Henri, to attract attention, uttered a cry of distress 
and waved his hand. The stranger saw him, and made 
© movement ; he was doubtless making ready. 

But oh, in terror’s name! although the maddened 
horse passed directly before the unknown horseman, he 
failed to make the slightest attempt to stop him. 

Indeed, it seemed as if he fell back somewhat, to avoid 
any possible contact. 

The king uttered a second cry, no longer appealing and 
imploring, but of rage and despair. 

However, he thought that the iron feet of his horse 
seemed to be now striking on stone, and not on the sod. 
He had arrived at the fatal precipice. 

He whispered the name of God, released his foot from the 
stirrup, and let himself fall to the ground, at every risk. 

The rebound carried him some fifteen paces away ; but 
miraculously, as it appeared, he fell upon a little mound 
of moss and grass, and sustained no injury. It was 
full time! Less than twenty feet away was the sheer 
precipice. 

The poor horse, amazed at being thus relieved of his 
burden, gradually lessened his pace, so that when he 
reached the edge of the chasm, he had time to measure 
its width, and instinctively threw himself upon his 
haunches, with flaming eyes and disordered mane, and 
foam flying from his distended nostrils. 
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But if the king had been still upon his back, the shock 
of his sudden stop would surely have thrown him into the 
abyss. 

Having offered a fervent prayer of thanksgiving to God, 
who had so evidently protected him, and having soothed 
and remounted his horse, his first thought was to hasten 
back and vent his anger upon the wretch who would so 
basely have left him to die, except for the intervention 
of God. 

The stranger had remained in the same spot, still 
motionless beneath the folds of his black cloak. 

“ Wretch!” cried the king, when he had approached 
within ear-shot. ‘‘ Did you not see the danger I was in? 
Did you not recognize me, regicide? And even though it 
were not your king, ought you not to rescue any man in 
such peril of his life. when you have only to stretch out 
your arm to do it, miscreant ?” 

The stranger did not move, nor did he reply ; he simply 
raised his head slightly, which was shaded from Henri’s 
eyes by his broad felt hat. 

The king recoiled as he recognized the pale and dejected 
features of Gabriel. He said no more, but muttered to 
himself, lowering his head, — 

“The Comte de Montgommery! Then I have nothing 
more to say.” 

And without another word, he put spurs to his horse 
and galloped off into the forest. 

“ He would not kill me,” he said to himself, seized with 
a death-like tremor; “but it seems that he would let 
me die.” 

Gabriel, once more alone, repeated with a gloomy 
smile, — 

“T feel that my prey is coming nearer, and the hour is 
approaching.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
BETWEEN TWO DUTIES. 


THE marriage contracts of Elisabeth and Marguerite de 
France were to be signed at the Louvre on the 28th of 
June, and the king returned to Paris on the 25th, more 
cast down and preoccupied than ever. 

Especially since Gabriel’s last appearance, his life had 
become a torment to him. He avoided being left alone, 
and constantly sought means of banishing temporarily the 
sombre thought by which he was possessed, so to speak. 

But he had not mentioned that second encounter to a 
single soul; he was at once anxious and afraid to un- 
bosom himself on the subject to some devoted and faith- 
ful heart ; for he himself no longer knew what to think 
or what course to adopt, and the fearful thought which 
haunted him had thrown his mind into utter confusion. 

Finally he determined to open his heart to Diane de 
Castro. 

Diane had surely seen Gabriel again, he said to him- 
self; there was no question that the young count had 
just left her when he encountered him the first time, so 
that Diane might possibly know his plans. In that case, 
she could and she ought either to set her father’s mind 
at rest or to warn him; and Henri, despite the bitter 
doubts with which he was ceaselessly assailed, did not 
believe his beloved daughter capable of treachery toward 
him, or of conniving at it. 
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A mysterious instinct seemed to whisper to him that 
Diane was no less anxious than he. In fact, Diane de 
Castro, although she knew nothing of the two strange 
meetings which had taken place between the king and 
Gabriel, was equally ignorant as to what had become of 
the latter during the last few days. André, whom she 
had despatched several times to the house in the Rue 
des Jardins St. Paul to learn something of Gabriel’s 
movements, had brought her no information. He had 
disappeared from Paris again. We have seen him 
haunting the king at Fontainebleau. 

In the afternoon of June 26 Diane was sitting pen- 
sively in her apartments, quite alone, when one of her 
women came hurriedly in to announce the king. 

Henri’s face wore its ordinary grave expression. After 
the first greetings, he plunged at once into the matter in 
hand, as if to throw off his troublesome anxiety at the 
first opportunity. 

“Dear Diane,” said he, gazing intently into his dangh- 
ter’s eyes, ‘it is a long time since we have spoken to- 
gether of Monsieur d’Exmés, who has now taken the title 
of Comte de Montgommery. It is a long time also since 
you have seen him, is it not? ‘Tell me.” 

Diane at Gabriel’s name turned pale and shuddered. 

“Sire,” she replied, “I have seen Monsieur d’Exmés 
once only since my return from Calais.” 

“Where did you see him, Diane ?” asked the king. 

“‘ At the Louvre, Sire, in this very room.” 

“ About a fortnight ago, was it not?” 

“T should think it was about that time, Sire,” replied 
Madame de Castro. 

“T suspected as much,” returned the king. 

He paused a moment, as if to rearrange his ideas. 

Diane observed him attentively and fearfully, trying to 
divine the purpose of his unexpected question. 
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But Henri’s serious expression seemed impenetrable. 

“ Excuse me, Sire,” she said, mustering all her cour- 
age. ‘‘May I venture to ask your Majesty why, after 
your long silence as to him who saved me from disgrace 
at Calais, you have done me the honor to pay me this 
visit to-day, and at this hour, expressly, I should judge, 
to interrogate me about him?” 

“Do you wish to know, Diane?” asked the king. 

“Sire, I am so bold,” she replied. 

“Very well, then, you shall know all,” said Henri ; 
“and I pray that my confidence may invite and induce 
yours. You have often told me that you loved me, my 
child.” 

“JT have said it, and I say it again, Sire,” cried Diane ; 
“T love you as my sovereign, my benefactor, and my 
father.” 

“Therefore I may reveal everything to my loyal and 
loving daughter,” said the king ; “so listen, Diane.” 

“1 listen with all my soul, Sire.” 

Henri then described his two encounters with Gabriel, 
— the first in the gallery of the Louvre, and the other 
in the forest of Fontainebleau. He told Diane of the 
strange demeanor, as of mute rebellion, which the young 
man had adopted, and how on the first occasion he had 
declined to raise his hand to salute his king, and the 
second time had declined to raise his hand to save 
his life. 

Diane at this recital could not conceal her grief and 
her alarm. The conflict which she so dreaded between 
Gabriel and the king had already manifested itself on 
two occasions, and might soon appear again in a still 
more dangerous and terrible form. 

Henri, affecting not to notice his daughter’s emotion, 
ended with these words : — 
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“These are serious offences, are they not, Diane? 
They almost amount to /ése-majesté/ And yet I have 
concealed these insults from everybody, and dissembled 
my indignation, because this young man has really suf- 
fered at my hands in the past, notwithstanding the giori- 
ous service he has rendered my kingdom, which ought 
doubtless to have been rewarded much more gener- 
ously.” Fixing a piercing glance upon Diane, the king 
continued, — 

“T do not know, Diane, nor do I wish to know, whether 
you have been made acquainted with the wrong I have 
done Monsieur d’Exmeés ; I only wish you to feel that my 
silence has been due to my appreciation of that wrong 
and my regret for it. But is it not imprudent for me to 
maintain silence? Do not these outrages give warning 
of others more flagrant still? Ought I not to have an 
eye to Monsieur d’Exmes? Upon these points I have 
come, Diane, to ask for your friendly advice.” 

“T am grateful for your confidence in me, Sire,” re- 
plied Diane, sorrowfully, being thus forced to choose 
between the duty which she owed respectively to the 
two men who were dearest to her on earth. 

“Tt is a very natural confidence, Diane,” the king 
returned. ‘“ Well?” he added, observing that his daugh- 
ter seemed to be at a loss. 

“Well, Sire,” replied Diane, with an effort, “I think 
that your Majesty is right, and that for you to take 
some notice of Monsieur d’Exmés’s movements will per- 
haps be the wisest course you can adopt.” 

“Do you think, then, Diane, that my life is in danger 
from bim?” asked Henri. 

“Oh, I did not say that, Sire!” cried Diane, warmly. 
“ But Monsieur d’Exmés seems to have been wounded 
to the quick, and there may be danger perhaps —” 
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Poor Diane stopped abruptly, quivering with the tor- 
ture she was undergoing, the perspiration standing on 
her forehead in great beads. This species of denuncia- 
tion, which her moral sense had almost torn from her, 
was very repugnant to her noble heart. 

But Henri put a wholly different construction upon 
her very evident distress. 

“JT understand you, Diane,” said he, rising and pacing 
heavily to and fro. “ Yes, I foresaw it clearly. You see 
I must be suspicious of this young man; but to live with 
this Damocles’s sword forever banging over my head is 
impossible. The obligations of kings are not the same as 
those by which other gentlemen are governed. I pro- 
pose to take effective measures to protect myself against 
Monsieur d’Exmeés,.” 

He walked toward the door as if to leave the room, 
but Diane threw herself in his path. 

What, Gabriel to be accused and perhaps imprisoned ! 
And it was she, Diane, who had betrayed him! She 
could not abide the thought. After all, Gabriel’s words 
had not been so full of menace. 

“Sire, one moment, pray!” she cried. “ You are mis- 
taken ; I swear that you are mistaken! I have not said 
a word to imply that your doubly sacred head is in dan- 
ger. Nothing in Monsieur d’Exmés’s confidences could 
ever make me suspect him capable of crime. Otherwise, 
great God ! would I not have told you everything ?” 

“Very true,” said Henri, stopping once more; “ but 
what did you mean to say, then, Diane?” 

“T meant to say simply that I thought it would be 
well for your Majesty to avoid as far as possible these 
vexatious encounters where an offended subject is en- 
abled to show his forgetfulness of the respect due to his 
king. But a regicide’s failure to show respect is a very 
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different matter. Sire, would it be worthy of you to try to 
remedy one unjust act by another equally iniquitous ?” 

“ No, surely not; I had no such intention,” said the 
king ; “and I have proved it by keeping these occurrences 
to myself. Since you have dissipated my suspicions, 
Diane; since you will answer for my bodily safety to 
your own conscience and before God; and since in your 
opinion I may be perfectly tranquil —” 

“Tranquil!” Diane interrupted with a_ shudder. 
“Ah, I didn’t go so far as that, Sire. With what a 
terrible load of responsibility you overwhelm me! On 
the contrary, your Majesty ought to be careful and on 
your guard —” 

“No,” said the king, “I cannot live in a condition 
of never-ending dread and apprehension. For two weeks 
I have entirely ceased to enjoy life. This state of affairs 
must come to an end. One of two things must happen : 
either trusting in your word, Diane, I shall go tranquilly 
on with my life, thinking of the welfare of my realm, and 
not of my enemy, —in short, without troubling myself 
further about Vicomte d’Exmes; or I shall see that this 
man who bears me ill-will is put where he can no longer 
injure me, by giving information of his outrages; and 
since I occupy too proud and lofty a position to defend 
myself, I shall leave that task to those whose duty it 
is to safeguard my person.” 

« And who are they, Sire ?”’ asked Diane. 

“Why, Monsieur de Montmorency, first of all, as con- 
stable and commander-in-chief of the army.” 

“Monsieur de Montmorency!” echoed Diane, with an 
accent of horror. 

That detested name at once recalled to her mind all 
the misfortunes of Gabriel’s father, his long and harsh 
captivity, and his death. If Gabriel in turn should fall 
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into the constable’s hands, a like fate was in store for 
him, and his destruction was certain. 

In her imagination Diane saw him whom she had 
loved so dearly immured in a dungeon without light or 
air, aud dying there in one night, or, more fearful still, 
lingering on for twenty years, and dying at the last curs- 
ing God and man, but more than all Diane the traitress, 
who with her equivocal and hesitating words had basely 
betrayed him. 

There was no proof that Gabriel wished to slay the 
king, or would be able to do it, while there was no room 
for doubt that the bitter enmity of Monsieur de Mont- 
morency would have no mercy on Gabriel. 

Diane went over all this in her mind in a few seconds, 
and when the king finally propounded the direct question 
to her, — 

“Well, Diane, what advice do you give me? Since 
you are better able than I to form an opinion as to the 
perils which beset my path, your word shall be my law. 
Ought I to think no more about Monsieur d’Exmes, or 
ought I, on the other hand, to busy myself with him 
exclusively ?” 

She replied in an agony of terror at his last words, 
“T have no other counsel to offer your Majesty than 
that of your own conscience. If any other than a man 
whom you had offended, Sire, had failed to show proper 
respect to you, or had basely abandoned you when in 
danger of your life, you would not, I fancy, have come to 
ask my advice as to the fit punishment to be meted out 
to the culprit. Therefore some very weighty motive 
must have constrained your Majesty to adopt a policy 
of silence which seems to imply forgiveness. Now I 
confess that I can see no reason why you should not 
continue to act as you have begun; for it seems to me 
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that if Monsieur d’Exmés had been capable of meditating 
a crime against you, he could hardly have expected two 
fairer opportunities than those which were offered him 
in a lonely gallery in the Louvre, and in the forest of 
Fontainebleau on the edge of a precipice —” 

“You need say no more, Diane,” said Henri; “and 
I will not ask you another question. You have banished 
a serious anxiety from my heart, and I thank you sin- 
cerely for it, my dear child. Let us say no more about 
this. Now I shall be able to devote my thoughts freely 
to our approaching marriage festivities. I desire that 
they shall be magnificent, and that you shall be as mag- 
nificent as they. Diane, do you hear?” 

“T beg your Majesty to excuse me,” said Diane ; “ but 
I was just about to ask leave to absent myself from these 
festivities. I should much prefer, if I must confess it, 
to remain here by myself.” 

“What!” exclaimed the king; ‘but do you know, 
Diane, that this will be truly a royal display? There 
will be games and tournaments, all on the most splendid 
scale, and I myself shall be one of those who hold the 
lists against all comers. What pressing affairs can you 
have to keep you away from such superb spectacles, my 
darling daughter ?” 

“Sire,” replied Diane, in a tone of the utmost gravity, 
“T have to pray.” 

A few minutes later the king quitted Madame de Cas- 
tro, with his heart relieved of part of its anguish. 

But alas! he left poor Diane with so much the more 
anguish at her heart. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
OMENS. 


THE king, thenceforth almost free from the anxiety which 
had weighed upon him, urged on most energetically the 
preparations for the magnificent fétes which he proposed 
to provide for his fair city of Paris, on the occasion of 
the happy marriages of his daughter Elisabeth with 
Philip Il., and his sister Marguerite with the Duke of 
Savoy. 

Very happy marriages, in sooth, and which surely de- 
served to be celebrated with such rejoicing and splendor. 
The author of Don Carlos has told us so well that we 
need not repeat it, what was the result of the first. We 
shall see to what the preliminaries of the other led. 

The contract of marriage between Philibert Emmanuel 
and Marguerite de France was to be signed on the 28th 
of June. 

Henri caused the announcement to be made that on 
that and the two following days there would be lists open 
at the Tournelles for tilting and other knightly sports. 

And upon the pretext of paying a higher compliment 
to the bride and groom, but really to gratify his own 
intense passion for sport of that nature, the king declared 
that he would himself be among the challengers. 

But on the morning of the 28th the queen, Catherine 
de Médicis, who at that time scarcely ever showed her- 
self in public, sent an urgent request to the king for an 
interview with him. 
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Henri, we need not say, acquiesced at once in his wife’s 
desire. 

Catherine thereupon entered his apartment in much 
emotion. 

“ Ah, dear Sire, ’she exclaimed as soon as she saw 
him, “in Jesus’ name, I implore you not to leave the 
Louvre until the end of this month of June.” 

‘““Why so, Madame, pray?” asked Henri, amazed at 
this unexpected request. 

“Sire, because you are threatened by great peril dur- 
ing these last few days.” 

‘‘ Who has told you that ?” demanded the king. 

“Your star, Sire, which appeared last night in an ob- 
servation made by myself and my Italian astrologer, 
with most threatening indications of danger, — of mortal 
danger !” 

We must know that Catherine de Médicis about this 
time began to devote herself to those magical and as- 
trological practices which very rarely deceived her in the 
whole course of her life, if we may trust the memoirs of 
the time. 

But Henri was a confirmed scoffer in this matter of read- 
ing the stars, and he smilingly replied to the queen, — 

“Well, Madame, if my star portends danger, it may 
come to me here as well as elsewhere.” 

‘¢ No, Sire,”’ Catherine replied ; ‘it is beneath the vault 
of heaven and in the open air that peril awaits you.” 

“Really !— a tempest perhaps?” said Henri. 

“Sire, do not joke about such things!” retorted the 
queen. “The stars are the written word of God.” 

‘Well, then, we must agree,” said Henri, “ that 
the divine handwriting is generally very obscure and 
confused.” 

‘¢ How so, Sire 1” 
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“The erasures seem to me to make the text unintelli- 
gible, so that each one may decipher it almost to suit 
himself. You have read, Madame, in the celestial con- 
juring book, as you say, that my life is threatened if I 
quit the Louvre?” 

‘Yes, Sire.” 

“Very well. Now, Forcatel only last month saw 
something very different there. You think highly of 
Forcatel, Madame, I believe?” 

“Yes,” said the queen ; “he is a learned man, who 
has already learned to read in the book where we are 
just beginning to spell.” 

“ Know, then, Madame,” rejoined the king, “that For- 
catel read for me in these stars of yours this beautiful 
verse, which has no other fault except that it is utterly 
unintelligible : — 


‘Tf this is not Mars, dread his image.’ ” 


“Tn what does that prediction weaken the one I have 
told you of ?” asked Catherine. 

“ Just wait, Madame!” said Henri; “I have some- 
where the nativity which was cast for me last year. Do 
you remember what destiny it foretold for me?” 

‘‘ Very indistinctly, Sire.” 

“ According to that horoscope, Madame, it is written 
in the stars that I shall die in a duel! Surely, that 
would be a rare and novel experience fora king. But a 
duel, in my humble opinion, is not the image of Mars, 
but the god himself.” 

“What is your conclusion from that, Sire?” 

“Why, this, Madame: that since all these prophecies 
are contradictory and inconsistent, the surest way is to 
have no faith in any of them. The deceitful things give 
one another the lie, you can see yourself.” 
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“So your Majesty will persist in leaving the Louvre 
during the next few days?” 

‘Under any other circumstances I should be most 
happy, Madame, to gratify you by remaining with you; 
but I have promised and publicly announced that I 
would be present at these festivities ; so I must attend 
them.” 

“At all events, Sire, you will not enter the lists, will 
you?” 

“There, again, my pledged word requires me, to my 
great regret, to refuse you, Madame. But what possible 
danger can there be for me in these sports? I am grate- 
ful to you from the bottom of my heart for your solici- 
tude ; yet let me assure you that your fears are altogether 
imaginary, and that to yield to them would be to imply 
a false belief that danger could possibly attend this 
courtly, good-natured jousting, which I by no means pro- 
pose to have done away with on my account.” 

“Sire,” rejoined Catherine, “I am accustomed to give 
way to your will, and to-day again I resign myself, but 
with grief and alarm at my heart.” 

“ You will come to the Tournelles, Madame, will you 
not?” said the king, kissing Catherine’s hand, — “ were 
it for no other object than to applaud my prowess with 
the lance and convince yourself of the absurdity of your 
fears.” 

““T will obey you to the end,” replied the queen, as 
she withdrew. 

Along with all the court, except Diane de Castro, Cathe- 
rine was present at the first day’s tilting, where through- 
out the day the king crossed lances with all comers. 

“Well, Madame, the stars seem to have been mis- 
taken,” he said jokingly to the queen in the evening. 

Catherine sadly shook her head. 
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“Alas!” said she, “the month of June is not yet at 
an end.” 

The second day, the 29th, likewise passed off equally 
uneventfully. Henri did not leave the lists; and his 
good fortune was in proportion to his daring. 

“ You see, Madame, that the stars proved deceptive as 
to this day also,” he again observed to Catherine, when 
they returned to the Louvre. 

“Ah, Sire, now I only dread the third day !” cried the 
queen. 

The last day of the tournament, June 30, was Friday, 
and was intended to be the most brilliant and splendid 
of the three, and to bring the festivities to a fitting 
close. 

The four challengers were — 

The king, who wore a white and black favor, — the 
colors of Madame de Poitiers ; 

The Duc de Guise, who wore white and pink ; — 

Alphonse d’Este, Duc de Ferrare, who wore yellow and 
red ; and 

Jacques de Savoie, Duc de Nemours, whose colors were 
black and yellow. 

Says Brantome : — 

“These four princes were the most skilful knights who 
could be found at that time, not in France alone, but in all 
countries. Thus on that day they performed prodigies of 
valor; and it was impossible to know to whom the palm 
should be awarded, although the king was one of the best and 
most expert horsemen in his realm.” 


Fortune seemed to divide her favors with impartial 
hand among these four dexterous and renowned chal- 
lengers; and as course succeeded course, and the day 
drew to its close, it was hard to say to which of them 
the honor of the tournament belonged. 
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Henri was throughout in an almost feverish state of 
excitement. He was in his element in all such sports 
and passages-at-arms ; and he was quite as eager to be 
victorious on such occasions as on a real battle-field. 

However, the evening came on apace, and the trumpets 
and clarions sounded the signal for the last course. 

It was Monsieur le Duc de Guise’s turn to hold the 
lists, and he did it in such knightly fashion as to win 
hearty applause from the ladies and the assembled 
multitude. 

Then the queen, who began to breathe freely once 
more, rose from her seat. 

It was the signal for departure. 

“What! is everything over?’ cried the excited and 
jealous king. ‘ Wait, Mesdames, wait a moment! Is it 
not my turn to run a course ?” 

Monsieur de Vieilleville reminded the king that he had 
opened the lists ; that the four challengers had all run 
the same number of courses ; that they had all met with 
equal success, to be sure, and no one could be declared 
victor, but that the lists were closed and the day at an 
end. | 
“ What!” retorted Henri, impatiently ; “if the king 
is the first to enter the lists, he should be the last to 
leave them. I do not choose that the day should end 
in this way. See, there are still two unbroken lances.” 

“But there are no more assailants, Sire,” replied 
Monsieur de Vieilleville. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,” said the king ; ‘¢ do you not see 
that man who has kept his visor down all the time, and 
has not yet run? Who is it, Vieilleville ?” 

“Sire, I don’t know, — I had not noticed him.” 

“Monsieur,” said Henri, approaching the unknown, 
“you will, if you please, break this last lance with me.” 
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The individual addressed did not reply for a moment, 
but at last in a deep and solemn vores, which he struggled 
to control, he said, — 

ser ee your Majesty to allow me to decline this 
honor.” 

The tone of his voice caused Henri, without knowing 
why, to feel a strange uneasiness mingled with his 
feverish excitement. 

** Allow you to decline! no, I cannot allow that, Mon- 
sieur,” said he, with a gesture of nervous anger. 

Then the stranger silently raised his visor. 

For the third time within a fortnight, the king 
saw the pale and dejected countenance of Gabriel 
de Montgommery. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE FATAL JOUST. 


AT sight of the solemn and ominous features of the young 
count, the king felt an involuntary tremor of surprise, 
perhaps of terror, which set every nerve quivering. 

But he would not confess to himself, still less let others 
observe that first shudder, which he at once repressed. 
His heart reacted against his instinct ; and just because he 
had been afraid for one second, he afterward exhibited a 
degree of courage which amounted to recklessness. 

Gabriel said again in his slow, grave tones, — 

“T implore your Majesty not to persist in your 
desire !”’ 

‘“‘ Nevertheless I do persist in it, Monsieur de Mont- 
gommery,” the king replied. 

His perception being obscured by so many contending 
emotions, Henri imagined that he could detect a sort of 
challenge in Gabriel’s words, and the tone in which they 
were uttered. Alarmed by the sudden return of that 
anxious feeling which Diane de Castro had relieved tem- 
porarily, he bore up vigorously against his weakness, 
and determined to have done with this dastardly terror, 
which he deemed unworthy of himself, — Henri IT., a 
son of France, and a king! 

Therefore he said to Gabriel with a firmness that was 
almost overdone, — 

‘‘Make your preparations, Monsieur, to run a course 
against me.” 
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Gabriel, whose whole being was in as confused and 
overwrought a state as that of the king, bowed without 
replying. 

At that moment, Monsieur de Boisy, the grand equerry, 
approached the king and said to him that the queen had 
sent him to implore his Majesty to tilt no more that day 
for love of her. 

“Say to the queen,” replied Henri, ‘‘that it is just for 
love of her that I am going to run this one course.” 

Turning to Monsieur de Vieilleville, he said, — 

“Come, Monsieur de Vieilleville, put on my armor 
at once.” 

In his preoccupation, he demanded from Monsieur de 
Vieilleville a service which was an attribute of the office 
of Monsieur de Boisy, the grand equerry, and Monsieur 
de Vieilleville in his surprise respectfully reminded him 
of that fact. 

‘To be sure!” said the king, putting his hand to his 
forehead. ‘‘ What has become of my brains, I wonder?” 

He met Gabriel’s cold and statue-like glance, and 
continued impatiently, — 

“ But no, I was right. Was it not Monsieur de Boisy’s 
place to finish his commission from the queen, by report- 
ing my words to her? I knew perfectly well what I was 
doing and what I said! Give me my armor, Monsieur 
de Vieilleville.” . 

“ That being so, Sire,’ said Monsieur de Vieilleville, 
“and since your Majesty is absolutely determined to 
break one lance more, I beg to remind you that it is 
my turn to run against you, and I claim my right. In 
fact, Monsieur de Montgommery did not present himself 
at the opening of the lists, and only entered when he 
believed them closed.” 

“You are right, Monsieur,” said Gabriel, earnestly ; 
“and I will gladly withdraw, and give place to you.” 
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But in the count’s eagerness to shun the combat with 
him, the king persisted in fancying that he detected the 
insulting reflections of an enemy upon his courage. 

“No, no!” he replied, stamping his foot on the 
ground. “It is against Monsieur de Montgommery and 
no other that I propose to run this course, and there has 
been enough delay! Give me my armor.” 

He met the count’s fixed, stern gaze with a proud 
and haughty glance, and. without more words he put 
his head forward that Monsieur de Vieilleville might 
adjust his casque. 

Clearly his destiny had blinded him. 

Monsieur de Savoie came to renew Catherine de Médi- 
cis’s entreaties that the king would leave the-field. 

As Henri did not trouble himself to reply to these ur- 
gent representations, the duke added in a low tone, — 

‘‘ Madame Diane de Poitiers, Sire, also asked me to 
warn you secretly to be on your guard against him 
with whom you are to dispute this bout.” 

At Diane’s name, Henri started in spite of himself, 
but again he repressed his emotion. 

“Shall I show myself a craven, then, before my 
beloved ?’’ he asked himself. 

And he maintained the dignified silence of one who is 
importuned to depart from an unalterable resolution. 

Meanwhile, Monsieur de Vieilleville, while adjusting 
his armor, took occasion to say to him beneath his 
breath, — 

‘Sire, [ swear by the living God that for three nights 
I have dreamed of nothing but that some mishap would 
befall you to-day, and that this last day of June would 
be a fatal one for you.” ? 


’ 


1 «*Mémoires de Vincent Carloix,” secretary to Monsieur de 


Vieilleville. 
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But the king did not appear to have heard him; he 
was already armed, and he seized his lance. 

Gabriel was handed his, and also entered the lists. 

The two combatants mounted their horses and took the 
field. 

A deep, awful silence pervaded the entire assemblage ; 
all eyes were so intent upon the spectacle before them 
that breathing seemed almost to be suspended. 

However, the constable and Diane de Castro being 
absent, every one in that vast throng, except Madame 
de Poitiers, was in ignorance of the fact that there 
were between the king and the Comte de Mont- 
gommery any causes of enmity or any wrongs to be 
avenged. No one clearly foreboded a bloody issue to 
a mock combat. The king, accustomed to these sports 
unattended with danger, had shown himself in the arena 
a hundred times within three days, under conditions 
which apparently differed in no respect from those 
existing at this moment. 

And yet there was a vague sensation of something awe- 
inspiring and out of the common course in this adversary 
who had remained shrouded in mystery until the very 
end, in his significant reluctance to enter the lists, — like- 
wise in the king’s stubborn obstinacy ; and in the face 
of this unknown danger, every one waited in breathless 
silence. Why? No one could have told. But a stranger 
arriving at that moment, and observing the expression on 
every face, would have said, — 

‘Some critical event is about to take place.” 

There was terror in the very air. 

One extraordinary circumstance demonstrated clearly 
the sinister complexion of the thoughts of the throng. 

In ordinary combats, and as long as they lasted, 
the clarions and trumpets never ceased their deafening 
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flourishes. They were the very incarnation of the spirit 
of enjoyment that pervaded the tournament. 

But when the king and Gabriel entered the lists, the 
trumpets suddenly, as if by common consent, were still ; 
not a sound was to be heard from one of them, and the 
pervading horrified expectancy became doubly painful in 
that unwonted silence. 

The two champions felt even more than the spectators 
the influence of these extraordinary tokens of disquiet 
which seemed to fill the air, so to speak. 

Gabriel no longer thought or saw, — in fact, he hardly 
breathed. He went on mechanically and as if in a dream, 
doing by instinct what he had formerly done under simi- 
lar circumstances, but guided in some measure by a secret 
and potent will, which surely was not his own. 

The king was even more passive and lost in abstraction 
than he. He also seemed to have a sort of cloud before 
his eyes, and had the appearance of acting and moving in 
a mental phantasmagoria, which was neither reality nor a 
dream. 

Every now and then a ray of light shone in upon his 
brain, so that he reviewed clearly and all at once the pre- 
dictions which the queen had made two days before, as 
well as those of his horoscope, and those of Forcatel. 
Suddenly, by the help of some awe-inspiring gleam of in- 
telligence, he understood the meaning and the correlation 
of all those ominous auguries. <A cold sweat bathed him 
from head to foot. For an instant he felt an almost irre- 
sistible impulse to give up the combat and leave the lists ; 
but the thousands of eyes that were gazing eagerly upon 
him nailed him to his place. 

- Moreover, Monsieur de Vieilleville was just giving the 
signal for the onset. 

The die was cast. Forward! and God’s will be done! 
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The two horses set off at a gallop, at that moment 
being more intelligent and less blinded perhaps than their 
riders, heavily barbed and armored. 

Gabriel and the king met in the centre of the arena. 
Their lances came together and were shattered upon their 
shields, and they passed on without any other mishap. 

So the presentiments of evil had been false! There was 
a great murmur of satisfaction uttered with one accord by 
all those lightened hearts. The queen cast a grateful 
glance toward heaven. 

But their rejoicing was premature. 

The horsemen were still within the lists. After having 
galloped each to the opposite end from that at which 
he had entered, they must return to their respective 
points of departure, and thus meet a second time. 

But what danger was to be apprehended now? They 
would pass without coming in contact. 

But whether because of his anxiety, whether it was by 
intention or by accident (for who besides God can tell 
the reason !), Gabriel, when he rode back, did not throw 
away, as the custom was, the broken shaft of the lance, 
which had been left in his hand. He carried it lowered 
in front of him. 

As he rode along at a gallop, the shaft came in contact 
with Henri’s head. 

The visor of the casque was broken by the force of the 
blow, and the lance pierced the king’s eye and came out 
at his ear. 

Not more than half of the spectators, who were already 
rising to leave the lists, witnessed that fearful blow ; but 
those who did gave utterance to a loud cry, which told the 
others. 

Meanwhile Henri had let his reins drop from his hands, 
and clinging to his horse’s neck, had reached the end of 
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the arena, where Messieurs de Vieilleville and de Boisy 
were waiting to receive him. 

“ Ah, Iam killed !’’ were the king’s first words. 

Then he muttered, — 

“Let no one molest Monsieur de Montgommery! It 
was no more than just — I forgive him.” 

And with that he lost consciousness. 

We will not try to depict the confusion that ensued. 
Catherine de Medicis was carried from the spot, half dead 
with grief and terror. The king was at once borne to his 
own apartment at the Tournelles, without regaining con- 
sciousness for an instant. 

Gabriel dismounted and stood leaning against the bar- 
rier as motionless as if turned to stone, and seemingly 
overcome with horror at the blow he had struck. 

The king’s last words had been understood and re- 
peated, and no one ventured to molest Gabriel ; but every 
one around was whispering, and looking askance at him 
in awe. 

Admiral de Coligny, who had been a spectator of the 
tournament, alone had courage to approach the young 
count ; and as he passed by at his left side, he said to 
him in a low voice, — 

“A terrible accident, my friend! I know well that it 
was all chance; our ideas and the speeches you heard, 
as La Renaudie has informed me, at the meeting in 
the Place Maubert, surely had no connection with this 
fatality. No matter! although you cannot be pun- 
ished for what was but an accident, be on your guard. 
I advise you to disappear for a time, and to get away 
from Paris, if not from France. Rely always upon me ; 
au revoir.” | 

“Thanks,” Gabriel replied without moving. 

A mournful and feeble smile flickered about his 
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colorless lips while the Protestant leader was speaking 
to him. 

Coligny nodded to him, and went on. 

Some moments later, the Duc de Guise, who had super- 
intended the king’s removal, also came toward Gabriel, 
as he was giving certain orders to the attendants. 

He passed very near the young count, on the right 
side, and as he passed, whispered in his ear, — 

“An unfortunate blow, Gabriel! But no one can— 
blame you for it; you are only to be pitied. But just 
think ! if any one had overheard our conversation at the 
Tournelles, what fearful conjectures the evil-disposed 
might draw from this very easily explained but very 
distressing accident! But it makes no difference, for 
I am powerful now; and I am always your friend, as 
vou know. However, do not show yourself for a few 
days; but do not leave Paris, — that would be useless. 
If any one should dare to make a criminal accusation 
against you, remember what I say to you: rely upon me 
everywhere and always, and in any emergency.” 

‘‘Thanks, Monseigneur,” said Gabriel again, in the 
same tone, and with the same melancholy smile. 

It was very clear that both the Duc de Guise and 
Coligny had, not an absolute conviction, but a vague sus- 
picion, that the accident which they pretended to de- 
plore had not been altogether unintentional. In their 
hearts, the religious zealot and the ambitious noble, 
without wishing to do violence to their respective con- 
sciences, were satisfied,—the latter that Gabriel had 
seized at any risk the opportunity to make himself use- 
ful to the fortune of a patron whom he adored, and the 
former that the fanaticism of the young Huguenot had 
attained sufficient strength to urge him on to deliver 
his oppressed brethren from their persecutor. 
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Therefore both felt in duty bound to say a few words 
to their discreet and devoted auxiliary ; and that explains 
why they had, one after the other, approached him as we 
have related, and Gabriel’s appreciation of their motives 
had made him receive their double error with that sad 
smile. 

Meanwhile the Duc de Guise had returned to the 
anxious groups who were standing around. Gabriel cast 
a glance about him, saw the alarmed curiosity with which 
he was regarded, and with a deep sigh determined to 
leave the fatal spot. 

He returned to his house in the Rue des Jardins St. 
Paul without molestation or question. 

At the Tournelles the king’s apartment was closed 
to everybody except the queen and their children and 
the surgeons who had come to the relief of the royal 
patient. 

But Fernel and all the other doctors very soon recog- 
nized the fact that there was no hope, and that Henri II. 
must die. 

Ambroise Paré was at Peronne, and it did not occur to 
the Duc de Guise to send for him. 

The king lay in an unconscious state for four days. 

On the fifth day he came to himself sufficiently to 
give some orders, — notably to command that his sister’s 
marriage should be celebrated at once. 

He saw the queen also, and made certain suggestions 
to her concerning his children and the affairs of the 
kingdom. 

Then fever seized him; he became delirious, and 
suffered torments. 

At last, on the 10th of July, 1559, on the day follow- 
ing that on which, in accordance with his last wish, his 
weeping sister Marguerite had married the Duke of 
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Savoy, Henri II. breathed his last, after eleven long 
days of agony. 

The same day Madame Diane de Castro took her 
departure, or rather her flight, for her old home, — the 
Benedictine convent at St. Quentin, which had been 
reopened after the peace of Cateau-Cambrésis. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A NEW ORDER OF AFFAIRS. 


For the mistress, as well as for the favorite male 
dependant of a king, true death comes, not with death 
itself, but with disgrace. 

Consequently the son of the Comte de Montgommery 
might feel that he had taken ampie vengeance for his 
father’s horrible entombment and death upon both the 
constable and Diane de Poitiers, if through his  in- 
strumentality those two guilty ones should fall from 
power to exile, and from lofty and brilliant position to 
obscurity. 

It was this result that Gabriel was still awaiting in 
the gloomy and anxious solitude of his dwelling, where 
he had buried himself after the fatal blow of June 30. 
It was not his own punishment that he dreaded, if Mont- 
morency and his accomplice should remain in power, but 
he loathed the thought of their chastisement being 
remitted. He therefore waited. 

During the eleven days that elapsed before Henri’s 
agony was relieved by death, the Constable de Mont- 
morency had put forth every effort to retain his share 
of influence in the government. He had written to all 
the princes of the blood, urging them to take their seats 
in the council of the young king. Above all, he had 
impressed the consequence of this proceeding upon An- 
toine de Bourbon, King of Navarre, the next heir to the 
throne after the king’s brothers. He had written him 
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to make all haste, inasmuch as the least delay would 
enable strangers to assume a supremacy from which 
they could not afterward be easily dislodged. In fact, 
he had sent couriers here and there in all directions, 
urging some and imploring others, and had omitted 
nothing in his vigorous attempts to form a_ party 
capable of making head against that of the Guises. 

Diane de Poitiers, despite her deep affliction, had done 
her best to second his efforts, for her fate now was in- 
dissolubly connected with that of her old lover. 

With him in power she might still reign, to good effect 
at all events, although not openly. 

When, on the 10th of July, 1559, the eldest son of 
Henri II. was proclaimed king by the herald-at-arms, 
under the name of Frangois IJ., the young prince was 
only sixteen; and although he had in the eyes of the 
law attained his majority, his youth and inexperience, as 
well as his feeble health, would compel Him, for several 
years at least, to relinquish the conduct of affairs to a 
minister who in his name would be far more powerful 
than himself. 

Now who should be that minister, — say rather, that 
tutor, — the Duc de Guise or the constable ; Catherine 
de Médicis or Antoine de Bourbon 4 

That was the question of absorbing interest on the day 
following the death of Henri IT. 

On that day Frangois II. was to receive the deputies 
of parliament at three o’clock. The person whose name 
he should present to them as that of his minister might 
well be saluted by them as their real sovereign. 

All energies were therefore bent in that direction ; and 
on the morning of the 12th of July Catherine de Médicis 
and Frangois de Lorraine both waited upon the young 
king, upon the pretext that they had come to offer him 
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their condolence, but really to whisper their advice into 
his ear. 

The widow of Henri II., with such an important end 
in view, had even broken through the etiquette which 
required that she should remain in seclusion for forty 
days. 

Catherine de Médicis, although slighted and cast aside 
by her husband, had felt for the last twelve years the 
first symptoms of that vast and far-reaching ambition 
which governed the rest of her life. 

But since she could not be regent over a king who 
had attained his majority, her only chance was to reign 
by the hand of a minister who was devoted to her 
interests. 

The Constable de Montmorency would not meet the 
occasion ; for he had under the late reign contributed in 
no slight degree to the substitution of the influence of 
Diane de Poitiers for that which Catherine might legiti- 
mately have exercised. The queen-mother had not for- 
given his actions in that regard, and thought much more 
seriously about chastising him for his always harsh and 
often cruel treatment of her. 

Antoine de Bourbon would have been a more docile 
instrument in her hands; but he was of the Reformed 
religion, and his wife, Jeanne d’Albret, had her own ambi- 
tion to satisfy ; and then, too, his title as a prince of the 
blood might arouse dangerous desires in him if conjoined 
with the real power of a minister. 

The Duc de Guise remained; but would Francois de 
Lorraine acknowledge with good grace the queen-mother’s 
right to exercise a sort of moral authority, or weuld he 
refuse to admit anybody to a share in his power ! 

The last point was one on which Catherine was very 
anxious to be enlightened ; and so she welcomed with joy 
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the prospect of an interview in the king’s presence which 
chance had brought about between her and the duke on 
the morning in question. 

She determined to find or to invent opportunities to 
test. Le Balafré, and to ascertain his disposition toward 
her. 

But the Duc de Guise was no less expert in politics 
than in war, and maintained a careful watch upon 
himself. | 

This prologue to the drama took place at the Louvre, 
in the royal apartment where Francois II. had been in- 
stalled the day before ; and the only dramatis persone 
were the queen-mother, Le Balafré, the young king, and 
Mary Stuart. 

Frangois and his youthful queen contrasted with the 
cold and selfish ambitions of Catherine and the Duc de 
Guise were like two fascinating children, frankly and in- 
genuously in love with each other, and ready to bestow 
their confidence upon the first passer-by who should be 
adroit enough to win their hearts. 

They were in sincere affliction for the death of the king 
their father; and Catherine found them very sad and 
cast down. 

‘My son,” said she to Francois, ‘‘it is well for you to 
shed these tears to the memory of him whom you, above 
all others, should regret. You know that I share your 
bitter grief. However, you must remember that you 
have other duties than those of a son to fulfil. You are 
also a father, ——the father of your people. After you 
have paid this fitting tribute of sorrow to the past, turn 
your face to the future. Remember that you are king, 
my son, —I should say your Majesty, to use a form of 
address which will remind you of your duties and your 
rights at the same time.” 
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“Alas!” said Frangois, shaking his head, “it is a very 
heavy burden, Madame, this sceptre of France, for the 
hands of sixteen years to carry ; and nothing warned me 
to expect that my inexperienced and light-minded youth 
would so soon be overwhelmed with such a weighty 
responsibility.” 

“Sire,” Catherine replied, “accept with resignation 
and gratitude the office which God lays upon you; it will 
be for those who surround and love you to lighten your 
burden to the best of their ability, and to add their efforts 
to your own to assist you to bear it worthily.” 

“ Madame, I thank you,” murmured the young king, 
much embarrassed to know what reply to make to these 
advances. 

Mechanically he glanced toward the Duc de Guise, as 
if to ask the advice of his wife’s uncle. 

At his very first step as king, even in his aye 
presence, the poor youth, with the crown on his head, 
seemed instinctively to appreciate the pitfalls which lay 
in his path. 

But the Duc de Guise said, with no sign of 
hesitation, — 

“ Yes, Sire ; your Majesty is right, — thank the queen, 
thank her with all your heart, for her kind and encourag- 
ing words. But be not content with being grateful to 
her ; tell her boldly that among those who love you and 
whom you love she occupies the foremost place, and that 
for that reason you ought to and do rely upon her in- 
valuable maternal co-operation in the difficult task which 
you have been called upon so young to undertake.” 

“My uncle De Guise is a faithful interpreter of my 
thoughts, Madame,” said the delighted young king to his 
mother ; “and even if I do not repeat his words for fear 
that I may weaken their force, consider them, I pray, 
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Madame and beloved mother, as if I had myself uttered 
them, and vouchsafe to promise me your priceless help 
in my weakness.” 

The queen-mother had already favored the Due de 
Guise with a grateful and approving glance. 

*‘ Sire,” she said to her son, “the little talent that I 
can boast of is at your service, and I shall be proud and 
happy every time that you care to consult me. But I 
am only a woman; and you need beside your throne a 
defender who knows how to wield a sword. The strong 
arm and manly vigor that are requisite your Majesty will 
doubtless discover among those whose alliance and rela- 
tionship make you look naturally to them for support.” 

Thus Catherine lost no time in paying her debt to the 
Due de Guise for his fair words. 

A tacit bargain was thus made between them by a 
single glance ; but let us say at once that it was not sin- 
cerely entered into on either side, and was not destined, 
as we shall see, to be of long duration. 

The young king understood his mother, and encour- 
aged by a glance from Mary, held out his hand timidly to 
Le Balafré. 

With that grasp of the hand he conferred upon him 
the government of France. 

However, Catherine de Médicis did not choose to allow 
her son to bind himself prematurely, nor until the Duc 
de Guise had given to herself certain pledges of his good- 
will. 

So she anticipated the king, who would probably have 
gone on to confirm his confidential impulse by some 
formal promise, and was the first to speak. 

“Tn any event, Sire, before you have a minister, your 
mother has, not a favor to ask at your hands, but a 
demand to make.” 
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“Say, then, a command, Madame,” replied Frangois. 
“Speak, I beg you.” 

‘Well, then, my son,’’ Catherine continued, “I refer 
to a woman who has done me much harm, but has in- 
jured France even more. It is not for us to censure the 
failings of one who is more than ever sacred in our eyes 
now. But unfortunately your father is no more, Sire ; 
his will is no longer supreme in this chateau; and yet 
this woman, whom I will not call by name, dares still to 
remain here, and to inflict upon me the outrage of her 
presence even to the end. During the king’s protracted 
unconsciousness, it was suggested to her that it was not 
decent for her to remain at the Louvre. ‘Is the king 
dead?’ she asked. ‘No, he still breathes.’ ‘ Very well ! 
none but he has the right to give orders to me.’ And 
she had the brazen impudence to remain.” 

The Duc de Guise interrupted the queen-mother at 
this point, and hastened to say, — 

“ Pardon me, Madame, but I think that I know his 
Majesty’s intentions with regard to her of whom you 
are speaking.” 

Without other preamble, he struck a bell, and a valet 
appeared. 

‘* Let Madame de Poitiers be informed,” said he, “ that 
the king wishes to speak with her at once.” 

The valet bowed, and withdrew to carry out the order. 

The young monarch gave no sign whatever of surprise 
or dissatisfaction at seeing his authority thus taken from 
his hands without a word from him. The fact is that he 
was overjoyed at anything that tended to lessen his re- 
sponsibility, and release him from the necessity of giving 
orders or acting as king. 

However, Le Balafré thought best to give to his pro- 
ceeding the sanction of royal approbation. 
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“JT trust I do not presume too far, Sire,” he continued, 
“in feeling confident of your Majesty’s wishes touching 
this matter?” 

“No, surely not, my dear uncle,” Frangois replied 
eagerly. ‘Go on, pray. I know beforehand that what- 
ever you do will be well done.” 

“And what you say is well said, darling,’ whispered 
Mary Stuart, softly, in her husband’s ear. 

Frangois blushed with pride and pleasure. For a word 
or a glance of approbation from his adored Mary he would, 
in very truth, have bartered and abandoned all the king- 
doms on earth. 

The queen-mother awaited with impatient curiosity 
the course which the Duc de Guise proposed to adopt. 

She thought best, however, to add, as much to break 
the silence as to better signify her own purpose, — 

“She whom you have sent for, Sire, may well, in my 
opinion, leave the Louvre in the possession of the only 
legitimate queen of the late king, as well as the charming 
queen of the present one ;” here she bowed graciously to 
Mary Stuart. ‘ Has not this beautiful and wealthy lady 
her superb royal Chateau d’Anet, where she can seek 
shelter and consolation? a much more royal and su- 
perb establishment, sponeeh than my modest dwelling 
of Chaumont-sur-Loire.” 

The Duc de Guise said aobliing, but did not fail to note 
down that hint in his mind. 

We must avow that he hated Diane de Poitiers no less 
bitterly than Catherine de Médicis did. For it was Madame 
de Valentinois who up to that time, to please the consta- 
ble, had used all her influence to hinder and frustrate Le 
Balafré’s fortune and his schemes; and she doubtless 
would have succeeded in relegating him forever into ob- 
scurity if Gabriel’s lance had not shattered the enchant-. 
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ress’s power when it struck down Henri II. in the prime 
of life. 

But Francois de Lorraine’s day of vengeance had come 
at last, and he knew how to hate as well as to love. 

At this moment the usher announced in a loud voice, — 

‘‘ Madame le Duchesse de Valentinois.” 

Diane de Poitiers entered, evidently in much anxiety, 
but with her head still erect as of yore. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
RESULTS OF GABRIEL’S VENGEANCE. 


MaDAME DE VALENTINOIS made a slight reverence to the 
young king, a still slighter one to Catherine de Médicis 
and Mary Stuart, but seemed not to see the Duc de 
Guise. 

“Sire,” said she, “ vour Majesty has sent me your 
commands to appear before you—” 

She checked herself. Frangois II., at once indignant 
and embarrassed by the insolent bearing of the ex-favorite, 
hesitated, blushed, and finally said, — 

‘‘Our uncle De Guise has consented to take it upon 
himself to make known our intentions with regard to 
you, Madame.” 

Diane turned slowly toward Le Balafré, and seeing the 
bitter, mocking smile which was playing about his lips, 
tried to wither him with the most imperious of her Juno- 
like glances. 

But Le Balafré was much less easily frightened than 
his royal nephew. 

‘‘Madame,” said he to Diane, after bestowing a pro- 
found salute upon her, “the king has noticed your sincere 
grief, caused by the terrible calamity which has over- 
whelmed us all. He is grateful to you for it. His Maj- 
esty trusts that he anticipates your dearest wish by per- 
mitting you to leave the court for a more retired spot. 
You are at liberty to go as soon as you find it convenient ; 
this evening, for instance.” 
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A tear of rage appeared in Diane’s flaming eye. 

‘““His Majesty has gratified my most earnest desire,” 
said she. ‘What is there here for me to do now? 
I have nothing so much at heart as to withdraw to my 
place of exile, Monsieur, at the earliest possible moment, 
never fear!” 

“ Everything turns out for the best, then,’’ replied the 
Duc de (Guise, carelessly playing with the knots of his 
velvet cloak. ‘But, Madame,” he added more gravely, 
and imparting to his words the significant accent of an 
order, “your Chateau d’Anet, which you owe to the 
benevolence of the late king, is something too worldly, 
too exposed, and too frivolous a retreat for a deso- 
late recluse like yourself. Therefore Queen Catherine 
offers you in exchange for it her Chateau de Chaumont- 
sur-Loire, which is farther from Paris, and proportion- 
ately better suited to your present tastes and needs, I 
presume. It will be at your disposal as soon as you 
desire.” 

Madame de Poitiers very well understood that this 
pretended exchange was simply a mask to cover an 
arbitrary confiscation. But what could she do? How 
resist ? She no longer possessed either influence or 
power. All her friends of the day before were her 
enemies of to-day. She must needs bow to fate, and 
she did so. 

“T shall be only too happy,” said she, in a hollow 
voice, “to offer to the queen the magnificent domain 
which I owe to the generosity of her royal spouse.” 

“T accept the reparation, Madame,” said Catherine de 
Médicis, dryly, casting a disdainful glance at Diane, and 
one full of gratitude to the Duc de Guise. 

In truth, it was he who presented Anet to her. 

“The Chateau de Chaumont-sur-Loire is at your dis- 
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posal, Madame,” she added, “and shall be put in condi- 
tion to receive its new proprietress worthily.” 

“And there,” resumed the Duc de Guise, meeting the 
withering glances with which Diane was favoring him by 
a little harmless raillery, — ‘ there, in peace, Madame, you 
may employ your leisure in resting from the weariness 
which has, I am informed, been caused during the last 
few days by your frequent correspondence and interviews 
with Monsieur de Montmorency.” 

“T did not think that I was doing a disservice to him 
who was then king,” Diane retorted, “by conferring with 
the great statesman and great warrior of his reign as to 
whatever concerned the welfare of the kingdom.” 

In her eagerness to repay sharp words in kind, Madame 
de Poitiers did not reflect that she was thus furnishing 
arms against herself, and reminding Catherine de Médicis 
of her other enemy, the constable. 

‘Tt is true,” said the relentless queen-mother : ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur de Montmorency has shed the light of his glory 
and his good works upon two entire reigns; and it is 
full time, my son,” she added, addressing the young 
king, ‘that you should consider how you may assure 
him also the honorable retirement he has so laboriously 
earned.” 

“ Monsieur de Montmorency,” Diane retorted bitterly, 
‘“aoreed with me in anticipating such an acknowledg- 
ment and recompense of his long and arduous services. 
He was with me when your Majesty commanded my 
presence. He is probably still in my apartments, and 
I will seek him there, and notify him of the generous 
consideration that is in store for him ; he should come at 
once to offer his gratitude to the king with his leave- 
taking. And he is a man, remember; he is constable, 
and one of the powerful noblemen of the realm! Rest 
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assured that sooner or later he will find an opportunity 
to demonstrate more forcibly than by words his profound 
gratitude to a king so filled with pious regard for the 
past, and to the new advisers who show themselves such 
valuable assistants in the work of justice and of public 
interest which he has at heart.” 

“A threat !’’ said Le Balafré to himself. ‘ The viper 
squirms under the heel. Oh, well, so much the better! 
I prefer it so!” 

“The king is always ready to receive Monsieur le 
Connétable,” observed the queen-mother, pale with rage. 
“And if Monsieur le Connétable has any demands to 
present to his Majesty’s consideration, or any observa- 
tions to address to him, he has but to come forward. 
He will be listened to, and, as you say, Madame, justice 
will be done!” 

“T will send him hither at once,” was Madame de 
Poitiers’s defiant reply. 

She again bestowed a superb bow upon the king and 
the two queens, and left the room, with head still erect, 
but wounded to her very soul, — with pride on her fea- 
tures, but death at her heart. 

If Gabriel could have seen her, he would have felt 
sufficiently revenged upon her. 

Even Catherine de Médicis, at the price of that humili- 
ation, consented to forego any further reprisals against 
Diane ! 

But the queen-mother had noticed with some uneasi- 
ness that at the name of the constable the Duc de Guise 
had remained silent, and had paid no further attention 
to Madame de Poitiers’s irritating insolence. 

Could it be that Le Balafré feared Monsieur de Mont- 
morency, and wished to spare him? Would he, in case 
of need, form an alliance with Catherine’s old foe? 
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It was essential that the Florentine should know what 
to expect in that direction before she allowed the power 
to fall without resistance into the hands of Frangois de 
Lorraine. 

Therefore, in order to ascertain his views and those of 
the king as well, she remarked, after Diane had gone : 

“Madame de Poitiers is very impudent, and seems 
very strong in her reliance upon her constable. Be sure, 
my son, that if you allow Monsieur de Montmorency to 
retain any authority, be it much or little, he will share it 
with Madame Diane.” 

Still the Due de Guise said nothing. 

“ As for me,’’ continued Catherine, “if I were to offer 
my opinion to your Majesty, it would be that you should 
not divide your confidence among several persons, but 
that you should select for your sole minister . either 
Monsieur de Montmorency or your uncle De Guise or 
your uncle De Bourbon, as you choose. But let it be one 
or the other, and not all. Let there be only one will 
in the State, —that of the king, advised by the small 
number of persons who have no other interest than in 
its welfare and glory. Is not that your opinion, Mon- 
sieur de Lorraine ?” 

“Yes, Madame, if it is yours,” replied the duke, con- 
descendingly. 

“Aha!” said Catherine to herself, “I guessed aright : 
he was thinking of allying himself with the constable. 
But he must decide between him and me, and I think he 
cannot hesitate long. 

‘‘Tt seems to me, Monsieur de Guise,” she continued 
aloud, ‘that you ought to share my opinion so much the 
more fully, because it will be to your advantage ; for the 
king knows my thought, and that it is neither the Con- 
stable de Montmorency nor Antoine de Navarre whom I 
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would like to have him select for his adviser; and when 
I thus decjare my sentiments in favor of the exclusion of 
a multiplicity of advisers, I do not aim my remarks against 
you.” 

“Madame,” said the Duc de Guise, “accept with my 
heartfelt gratitude my no less entire devotion.” 

The subtle politician emphasized the last words, as if 
he had made up his mind and had definitely sacrificed 
the constable to Catherine. : 

“That is very well,” said the queen-mother. ‘ When 
these gentlemen of the parliainent arrive, it is fitting that 
they should find among us this rare and affecting una- 
nimity of views and feelings.” 

“T, above all others, am overjoyed at this cordial 
agreement,” cried the young king, clapping his hands. 
‘“With my mother to advise me and my uncle for min- 
ister, I begin to feel on better terms with this royalty 
which terrified me so at first.” 

“We will reign en famille,” added Mary Stuart, gayly. 

Catherine de Médicis and Frangois de Lorraine smiled 
pityingly at these hopes— illusions, rather— of the 
young king and queen. Each of them had for the mo- 
ment what they most desired, — he the certainty that the 
queen-mother would not object to allowing the supreme 
power to be intrusted to him, and she the belief that the 
minister would share his supreme power with her. 

Meanwhile Monsieur de Montmorency was announced. 

The constable, it must be said, was at first more digni- 
fied and calm than Madame de Valentinois. Doubtless 
he had been forewarned by her, and had determined at 
least to fall with colors flying. 

He bowed respectfully before Frangois II., and began 
at once to speak. 

“ Sire,” said he, “I anticipated that the old servant of 
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your father and grandfather would meet with little favor 
from ycu. I have no complaint to make of this sudden 
change of fortune which I foresaw ; I will go into retire- 
ment without a murmur. If the king or France ever have 
need of me, I shall be found at Chantilly, Sire; and my 


property, my children, and my own life, —all that I pos- 
sess will always be at your Majesty’s service.” 


This moderation seemed to move the young king, who, 
more embarrassed than ever, turned in his distress to his 
mother. 

But the Duc de Guise, feeling that no intervention 
could so surely turn the old constable’s reserve to anger 
as his own, interposed with the most courteous formality 
of manner, — 

‘‘Since Monsieur de Montmorency is about to quit the 
court, he would do well, I think, before his departure, to 
hand to his Majesty the royal seal, which the late king 
intrusted to him, and which we need from this time.” 

Le Balafré was not mistaken. These apparently simple 
words excited the jealous constable’s wrath to the highest 
pitch. 

‘“‘ Here is the seal,” he said bitterly, as he produced it 
from beneath his doublet. “ I intended to hand it to his 
Majesty without requiring him to ask it of me; but I see 
that his Majesty is surrounded by persons disposed to ad- 
vise him to heap insults upon those who deserve nothing 
but gratitude.” 

“To whom does Monsieur de Montmorency mean to 
refer?”’ asked Catherine, haughtily. 

“What? I spoke of those by whom his Majesty is 
surrounded, Madame,” snarled the constable, giving the 
rein to his natural testiness and brutality. 

But he had chosen his time ill; and Catherine was 
only awaiting an opportunity to burst out. 
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She rose, and casting all decorum to the winds, began 
to reproach the constable for the harsh and disdainful 
manner he had always adopted toward her, his hostility 
for everything Florentine, the preference which he had 
openly shown to the mistress over the lawful wife. She 
was not ignorant of the fact that it was to him that all 
the humiliation suffered by her countrymen who had 
followed her to France was to be attributed. She knew, 
too, that during the early years of her married life Mont- 
morency had had the hardihood to suggest to Henri that 
he should cast her off as being barren, and that since 
then he had basely slandered her. 

To this the constable, who was little accustomed to 
reproof, replied with a sneer, which was in itself a fresh 
affront. 

Meanwhile the Duc de Guise had had time to take 
Francois II.’s orders, or rather to dictate those orders to 
him in a low tone; and now, calmly raising his voice, he 
proceeded to crush his rival, to the unbounded delight 
of Catherine de Médicis. 

“ Monsieur le Connétable,” said he, with his jeering 
courtesy, “your friends and creatures who sit with you 
at the council-board — Bochetel, L’Aubespine, and the 
rest, notably his Eminence the Keeper of the Seals, Jean 
Bertrandi — may probably prefer to imitate you in your 
longing for retirement. The king desires you to express 
his gratitude to them. To-morrow they will be quite at 
liberty, and their places will have been filled.” 

“?T is well,” muttered Monsieur de Montmorency be- 
tween his clinched teeth. 

“‘ As for your nephew, Monsieur de Coligny, who is at 
once governor of Picardy and of the Ile de France,” con- 
‘tinued Le Balafré, “the king considers that the double 
task is altogether too heavy for one man, and desires to 
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relieve him of one of his governments at his choice. You 
will have the kindness to notify Monsieur l’Amiral to 
that effect, will you not?” 

“To be sure,” rejoined the constable, with a bitter 
sneer. 

“ As for yourself, Monsieur le Connétable—” the duke 
continued quietly. 

“ Am I to be deprived of my constable’s baton ?” in- 
terrupted Monsieur de Montmorency, sharply. 

“Oh,” replied Francois de Lorraine, “ you know that 
it is impossible, and that the office of constable is not 
like that of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, but that 
the former is conferred for life. However, is it not in- 
compatible with that of grand master, which you also 
hold? It seems to be so to his Majesty, who asks for your 
resignation of the last-named charge, Monsieur, and deigns 
to confer it upon me, since I have no other.” 

“Tt is for the best,” retorted Montmorency, grinding 
his teeth. “Is that all, Monsieur?” 

“Why, yes; I think so,” said the Duc de Guise, re- 
suming his seat. 

The constable felt that it would be difficult for him to 
restrain his rage any longer, — that he should perhaps 
make a scene, and by failing in respect for the king be- 
come a rebellious subject instead of a disgraced one. He 
did not wish to afford his triumphant foe that satisfac- 
tion ; so he saluted the king abruptly, and made ready to 
take his leave. 

However, before departing, and as if thinking better of 
his determination, — 

“‘ Sire,” said he, ‘‘allow me one word more, to fulfil my 
last duty to the memory of your glorious father. He who 
struck the fatal blow, the author of all our grief, was not 
perhaps simply careless, Sire, —at least I have reason to 
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think so. In this melancholy catastrophe there may have 
been —in my opinion, there was — an element of crimi- 
nal intent. The man whom I accuse did, I know, con- 
sider himself wronged by the late king. Your Majesty 
will without doubt order a strict inquiry into this 
matter.” 

The Duc de Guise was alarmed at this formal and dan- 
gerous charge against Gabriel ; but Catherine de Médicis 
took it upon herself to reply. 

“Be assured, Monsieur,” said she to the constable, 
“that your intervention was not needed to remind us of 
such a deed as that ; for the necessity of dealing promptly 
with the offender is not forgotten by those to whom the 
kingly existence so cruelly terminated was quite as pre- 
cious as to you. I, the widow of Henri II., cannot yield 
to any other person in the world the initiative in such a 
matter. Therefore be quite easy, Monsieur; your solici- 
tude is premature. You may withdraw with your mind 
at rest on that point.” 

“T have nothing further to say, then,” said the 
constable. 

He was not even to be allowed to gratify in person his 
implacable resentment to the Comte de Montgommery, 
and to pose as the denouncer of the culprit and the 
avenger of his master. 

Suffocated with shame and anger, he went from the 
royal presence in despair. 

He departed the same evening for his estate at 
Chantilly. 

That day Madame de Valentinois also quitted the 
Louvre, where she had been more of a queen than the 
queen herself, for her gloomy and distant exile at Chau- 
mont-sur-Loire, whence she never returned while she 


lived. 
VOL. 111. —10 
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Thus Gabriel’s vengeance upon Madame de Poitiers 
was complete. 

It is true that the ex-favorite had in store a terrible 
vengeance for him who had thus hurled her from her 
lofty position. 

As for the constable, Gabriel had not done with him, 
but would be on the watch for the day when he should 
regain his influence. 

However, we will not anticipate events, but return in 
haste to the Louvre, where the deputies of parliament 
are just being announced to Francois II. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


CHANGE OF TEMPERATURE. 


In accordance with Catherine de Médicis’s wish, the 
deputies found the most perfect unanimity of sentiment 
prevailing at the Louvre. Francois II., his wife at his 
right hand, and his mother at his left, presented the Duc 
de Guise to them as lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine as superintendent of the finances, 
and Francois Olivier as keeper of the seals. Le Balafré 
was triumphant, the queen-mother smiled upon his triumph, 
and everything went off as smoothly as possible ; and no 
suspicion of a misunderstanding appeared to cast a shadow 
upon the fortunate auspices which inaugurated this reign, 
which bade fair to be as long as its opening was happy. 

. One of the councillors of the parliament apparently 
thought that a suggestion of clemency would not be ill- 
timed amid so much happiness, and as he passed before 
the king with a group of others he cried, — 

“Mercy for Anne Dubourg!” 

But the good councillor forgot how zealous a Catholic 
the new minister was. Le Balafré, as his habit was, pre- 
tended to have misunderstood ; and without going through 
the formality of consulting the king or the queen-mother, 
so sure was he of their approbation, he replied in a loud, 
firm voice, — 

“Yes, Messieurs, yes; the prosecution of Anne Du- 
bourg and those accused with him will be at once taken 
up and carried to its close, never fear ! ” 
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With this assurance, the members of parliament left 
the Louvre, sad or joyous according to their respective 
opinions, but all convinced that never were the governing 
powers more united in sentiment and better pleased with 
one another than those to whom they had just paid their 
respects, 

After their departure, the Duc de Guise still noticed 
upon Catherine’s lips the smile which every time that 
she glanced at him seemed to be stereotyped there. 

Frangois II. rose from his seat, tired out with the for- 
malities he had gone through. 

** At last we are done for to-day, I trust, with business 
and ceremony,” said he. ‘‘ Mother, uncle, may we not 
one of these days leave Paris for a while, and pass the 
balance of our period of mourning at Blois, for instance, 
on the banks of the Loire, that Mary loves so dearly ? 
Oh, can we not, tell me?” 

“Oh, do try to make it possible!” said Mary Stuart. 
“In these lovely summer days Paris is so wearisome and 
the country so charming!” 

‘Monsieur de Guise will attend to that,” said Cathe- 
rine. ‘ But your labors are not yet quite at an end for 
to-day, my son ; before I leave you to yourself I must ask 
for half an hour more of your time, for you have a sacred 
duty yet to perform.” 

“What is it, Mother?” asked Frangois. 

‘A duty which devolves upon you as the guardian of 
public justice, Sire,” said Catherine, — ‘‘ the same one in 
which Monsieur le Connétable flattered himself that he 
would anticipate me; but a wife’s justice is keener than 
a friend’s.” 

““What does she mean?” the Duc de Guise asked him- 
self, in alarm. 

“Sire, your august father died a violent death. The 


{?? 
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man who dealt the blow either is simply an unfortunate 
wretch or a culprit. For my own part, I incline to the 
latter supposition ; but in any event the question is worth 
the trouble of solving. If we treat such an attack with 
indifference, without even taking pains to ascertain 
whether it was involuntary or not, what risks do not all 
kings run, — you, above all, Sire? Therefore an inquiry 
into what is called the ‘accident’ of the 30th of June is 
essential.” 

“But in that case,” said Le Balafré, “it would be 
necessary to order Monsieur de Montgommery’s arrest at 
once, Madame, as a regicide.” 

‘Monsieur de Montgommery has been under arrest 
since morning,” said Catherine. 

“Under arrest! And upon whose order, pray ?”’ cried 
the Duc de Guise. 

‘Upon mine,” replied the queen-mother. ‘“ There was 
no regularly constituted authority at that time, and I 
took it upon myself to issue that order. Monsieur de 
Montgommery might take flight at any moment, and it 
was of the utmost importance to prevent it. He has 
been brought to the Louvre without disturbance or ex- 
citement. I ask you, my son, to question him.” 

Without waiting for permission, she touched a bell, as 
the Duc de Guise had done two hours earlier. But 
this time Le Balafré scowled heavily; a storm was 
brewing. 

“Order the prisoner to be brought hither,” said 
Catherine to the usher who appeared. 

There was an embarrassing silence when the usher had 
left the room. The king seemed undecided, Mary Stuart 
anxious, and the Duc de Guise very much displeased. 
The queen-mother alone affected an air of dignity and 
assurance. 
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The Duc de Guise alone broke the silence with these 
words, — 

“Tt seems to me that if Monsieur de Montgommery 
had desired to make his escape, edie would have 
been easier during the last fortnight.” 

Catherine had no time to reply, for Gabriel was led in 
at that moment. 

He was pale but composed. That morning very early 
four armed domestics had come to seek him at his house, 
to the great dismay of Aloyse. He had accompanied 
them without any attempt at resistance, and since then 
had awaited events without apparent anxiety. 

When Gabriel entered the apartment with a firm step 
and tranquil bearing, the young king changed color, 
whether from emotion at sight of him who had stricken 
his father to death, or from alarm at having for the first 
time to perform the functions of dispenser of justice of 
which his mother had spoken, —in very truth the most 
awe-inspiring duty which the Lord has imposed upon the 
kings of the earth. 

Consequently, it was with a scarcely audible voice that 
he said to Catherine, turning toward her, — 

‘Speak, Madame; it is for you to speak.” 

Catherine de Médicis made haste to avail herself of 
this permission. She now believed herself to be certain 
of her omnipotence with Frangois and his minister. She 
addressed Gabriel in a haughty, magisterial tone. 

“‘ Monsieur,” said she, “we have thought fit, before 
any other steps were taken, to cause you to appear 
before his Majesty in person, and to question you 
with our own lips, so that there may be no necessity of 
offering you any reparation if we find you innocent, 
and that justice may be the more prompt and effective if 
we find you guilty. Extraordinary crimes demand extra- 
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ordinary tribunals. Are you ready to reply to our 
questions, Monsieur?” 

“TI am ready to listen to you, Madame,” was Gabriel’s 
reply. 

Catherine was rather irritated than convinced by the 
calm demeanor of the man whom she had bitterly hated 
even before he had made her a widow, — whom she hated 
the more for all the love which for one moment she had 
felt for him. She continued with an offensive bitterness 
in her tone, — 

‘“‘ Several curious circumstances conspire to throw sus- 
picion on you, Monsieur, and to accuse you, — your long 
absences from Paris, your voluntary exile from court for 
nearly two years, your presence and your mysterious de- 
meanor at the fatal tournament, your very refusal to 
enter the lists against the king. How did it happen that 
you, who are accustomed to these sports and passages-at- 
arms, omitted the ordinary and necessary precaution of 
throwing away the shaft of your lance as you were riding 
back? How do you explain such strange forgetfulness ? 
Answer! What have you to say to all this?” 

“Nothing, Madame,” said Gabriel. 

“ Nothing?” said the queen-mother, completely taken 
aback. 

“ Absolutely nothing.” 

“ What!” rejoined Catherine; “you confess, then ? 
You avow that —”’ 

“‘T neither avow nor confess anything, Madame.” 

“Oho! then you deny?” 

‘Nor do I deny anything. I simply say nothing.” 

Mary Stuart could not restrain a movement of appro- 
bation. Frangois II. listened and looked on with eager 
curiosity ; and the Duc de Guise remained mute and 
motionless. 
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Catherine began again in a tone which became momen- 
tarily more and more biting, — 

‘¢ Monsieur, be careful! You would do better, perhaps, 
to try to defend or justify your action. Understand one 
thing: Monsieur de Montmorency, who can, in case of 
need, be heard as a witness, declares that to his certain 
knowledge you might well have certain grievances against 
the king, some grounds for personal enmity.” 

“What were they, Madame? Did Monsieur de Mont- 
morency say what they were ?” 

“* Not yet, but doubtless he will tell.” 

“Very well! let him tell them, if he dares!” retorted 
Gabriel, with a proud but quiet smile. 

““So you refuse altogether to speak, do you?” Cathe- 
rine persisted. 

“T refuse.” 

“Do you know that the torture may bring your dis- 
dainful silence to terms ?” 

*T do not think it, Madame.” 

“‘ By proceeding in this way, you risk your life, I warn 
you.” 

“T will not defend it, Madame. It is no longer worth 
the trouble.” 

“You are fully determined, then, Monsieur? Not a 
word 1” 

“‘ Not one single word, Madame,” said Gabriel, shaking 
his head. 

“And qnite right, too!” cried Mary Stuart, as if car- 
ried away by an irresistible impulse. ‘‘ Noble and grand 
this silence is! It is the course of a gentleman who does 
not even choose to repel suspicion for fear that suspicion 
may fall upon him. I say, for my part, that this very 
refusal to speak is the most eloquent and convincing of 
justifications ! ” 
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During this outburst the old queen was gazing at the 
younger one with a stern and angry expression. 

“Yes, I may be wrong to speak thus,” continued 
Mary; “but I care not! I speak as I feel and as I 
think. My heart will never allow my lips to remain 
closed. My impressions and my emotions must find 
vent. My instinct is the only policy that I recognize, 
and it cries out to me now that Monsieur d’Exmes never 
conceived and executed such a crime in cold blood, but 
that he was only the blind instrument of fate, and be- 
lieves himself to be above any other supposition, and 
therefore scorns to justify himself. My instinct tells me 
this, and I give it voice. Why not?” 

The young king gazed joyfully and affectionately at his 
mignonne, as he called her, while she expressed herself 
with an eloquence and animation which made her twenty 
times more fascinating than usual. 

Gabriel cried in a touched and penetrating voice, — 

“Oh, thanks, Madame! I thank you! And you have 
done well; not on my account, but your own, you have 
done well to act thus.” 

‘“‘ Indeed, I know it,” replied Mary, with the most gra- 
cious accent that one could dream of. 

‘“‘ Well, have we reached the end of this sentimental 
childishness?”’ cried Catherine, indignantly. 

“No, Madame,” said Mary Stuart, wounded in her 
self-respect as a young wife and a young queen, “no; if 
you have made an end of your childishness, we, who are 
young, thank God! are only just beginning. Am I not 
right, my gentle Sire?” she added, turning prettily 
toward her youthful spouse. 

The king did not reply in words, but touched with 
his lips the ends of the lovely fingers Mary held out to 
him. 
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Catherine’s wrath, which she had restrained up to that 
time, now burst forth; she had not yet succeeded in accus- 
toming to treat as king a son who was still almost a child ; 
moreover, she believed herself to be secure in the support 
of the Duc de Guise, who had not declared himself thus 
far, and whom she did not know to be the devoted patron, 
and, we might almost say, a tacit accomplice of the Comte 
de Montgommery. ‘Thus she dared to give free vent to 
her ire. 

“ Ah, this is the way matters stand!” she said in reply 
to Mary Stuart’s last words, which were slightly con- 
temptuous. “I claim a right, and Iam laughed at. I 
ask, in all moderation, that the murderer of Henri II. may 
at least be interrogated ; and when he declines to justify 
his act, his silence is approved, — nay, more, it is even 
applauded. Very well! since things have come to such a 
pass, away with cowardly reserve and half-measures! I 
proclaim myself aloud as the accuser of the Comte de 
Montgommery. Will the king refuse justice to his mother 
because she is his mother? We will examine the consta- 
ble, and Madame de Poitiers, too, if necessary! The 
truth shall be brought to light ; and if secrets of State are 
involved in this affair, we will have the judgment and 
sentence kept secret. But the death of a king treacher- 
ously murdered before the eyes of all his subjects shall, 
at any price, be avenged.” 

During this harangue of the queen-mother, a sad and 
resigned smile played about Gabriel’s lips. 

He recalled, in his own mind, the last two lines of 
Nostradamus’s prediction, — 


‘* Enfin, l’aimera, puis las! le tuera, 
Dame du roy.” 


And so the prophecy, thus far so faithfully fulfilled, 
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was to be accomplished to the end! Catherine would 
cause the condemnation and death of him whom she had 
loved! Gabriel expected it, and was ready for it. 

However, the Florentine, thinking perhaps that she 
might have gone too far, checked herself a moment ; and 
turning with her most gracious manner to the Duc de 
Guise, who was still silent, she said, — 

‘ But you say nothing, Monsieur de Guise. You are 
of my opinion, are you not ?” 

“No, Madame,” replied Le Balafré, slowly ; “no, I 
confess that I am not of your opinion, and that is why 
I said nothing.” 

“Ah, you too turn against me!” rejoined Catherine, 
in a hollow, threatening voice. 

“JT am so unfortunate as to disagree with you in this 
matter, Madame,” said the duke. “ However, you see 
that until now I have been heartily with you, and that 
in everything concerning the constable and Madame de 
Valentinois I entirely agreed with your plans.” 

‘Ves, because they served your own,” muttered Cathe- 
rine. “TI see it now when it is too late.” 

“But as for Monsieur de Montgommery,” continued 
Le Balafré, calmly, “I cannot conscientiously share in 
your feeling, Madame. It seems to me impossible to 
hold a brave and loyal gentleman answerable for a pure 
accident. Prosecution would result in a triumph for him, 
and his accusers would be confounded. And concerning 
the risks to which, in your opinion, Madame, the lives 
of our kings would be exposed by an indulgent mode 
of dealing which prefers to believe in misfortune rather 
than in crime, why, I am convinced, on the other hand, 
that the real danger would lie in making the people too 
familiar with the idea that royal lives are not held in 
such sacred reverence as they have supposed.” 
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“ Doubtless these are very exalted political maxims,” 
retorted Catherine, bitterly. 

“YT consider them true and in good sense, at all events, 
Madame,” added Le Balafré ; ‘‘and for all these reasons, 
and others besides, I am of opinion that what we ought 
now to do is to apologize to Monsieur de Montgommery 
for this arbitrary arrest, which happily has been kept 
secret, — more happily for us than for him ; and when our 
apologies have been accepted, we have only to restore 
him to the world, free and honorable and honored as 
he was yesterday, and as he will be to-morrow and for- 
ever after. I have spoken.” 

*‘ Superb !”” sneered Catherine. 

Turning sharply to the young king, she asked, — 

* And does this fine opinion that we have just listened 
to happen to coincide with yours, my son?” 

The demeanor of Mary Stuart, who was bestowing a 
erateful glance and smile upon the Due de Guise, left 
Francois IJ. no room for hesitation. 

“ Yes, Mother,” he replied, “ I confess that my uncle’s 
Opinion is mine.” 

“And so you betray your father’s memory, do you?” 
retorted Catherine, in a deep voice which she struggled 
to render unmoved. 

“On the other hand, Madame, I respect it,” said Fran- 
cois. ‘“ My father’s first words after his wound were to 
request that Monsieur de Montgommery should not be 
molested, were they not? And did he not, in one of his 
rare intervals of consciousness while he lay dying, repeat 
that request, or rather command? Allow his son, Madame, 
to obey him.” 

“Very well! and you thrust aside at the very begin- 
ning your mother’s devout will — ” 

“‘ Madame,” interrupted the Duc de Guise, “allow me 
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to remind you of your own words, ‘only one will in the 
kingdom.’ ” 

‘But I also said, Monsieur, that that of the minister 
should always be subordinate to that of the king,” cried 
Catherine. 

“Yes, Madame,” observed Mary Stuart, ‘ but you 
added, the king’s will should be enlightened by those 
persons who are interested only in his glory and his 
welfare. Now, no one is more interested than I, his 
wife, in either of those subjects, I fancy ; and I advise 
him, as my uncle De Guise does, to believe rather in the 
loyalty than in the perfidy of a tried and valiant subject, 
and not to begin his reign with an iniquitous act.” 

“Do you yield to such suggestions as these, my son?” 
Catherine asked once more. 

““T yield to the voice of my conscience, Mother,” re- 
plied the young king, with more firmness than could 
have been expected of him. 

“Ts this your last word, Francois?” continued Cath- 
erine. ‘ Be careful! If you refuse your mother the 
first request that she makes of you; if you thus assume 
the attitude of an independent master toward her, and 
act like the docile instrument of others, — you may reign 
alone, with or without your faithful ministers. I will 
have nothing more to do with anything that concerns 
king or kingdom, but I will deprive you of the benefit 
of my experience and devotion. I will return to my re- 
tirement, and abandon you, my son. Consider, consider 
well!” 

‘“We should deplore her retirement, but would resign 
ourselves to bear it,” murmured Mary Stuart, in a low 
voice which none but Francois heard. 

But the amorous, imprudent youth, like a faithful 
echo, repeated aloud, — 
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“We should deplore your retirement, but would re- 
sign ourselves to bear it, Madame.” 

‘‘ Ah, very good!” was all Catherine said. 

Then she continued in a voice of suppressed rage, 
pointing at Gabriel, — 

“As for that villain, I shall meet with him again, 
sooner or later.” 

“T know it, Madame,” replied the young man, whose 
mind was still dwelling on the horoscope. 

But Catherine heard him not. 

In a perfect fury of wrath, she included the charming 
young king and queen and the Duc de Guise in a baleful 
glance, viperish and awful, —a fatal glance, wherein one 
might have read the promise of all the crimes dictated 
by Catherine’s ambition and the whole sombre history 
of the last kings of the Valois line. 

Without another word she left the room. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
GUISE AND COLIGNY. 


AFTER Catherine de Médicis’s departure, there was a 
moment of silence. The young king seemed amazed at 
his own hardihood ; while Mary, with the keen intuition 
of affection, could not avoid a shudder at the thought of 
the queen-mother’s last threatening glance. The Duc 
de Guise was secretly delighted to find himself thus 
freed from an ambitious and dangerous associate before 
his first hour of authority was at an end. 

Gabriel, who was the occasion of all this trouble, was 
the first to speak. 

“Sire,” said he, “and you, Madame, and you also, 
Monseigneur, I thank you with all my heart for your 
kind and generous treatment of a poor wretch whom 
Heaven itself has abandoned. But notwithstanding my 
profound gratitude, with which my heart is overflowing, 
I ask you of what use is it to turn aside danger and 
death from so mournful and hopeless an existence as 
mine? My life is of no value for any purpose, or to 
any person, not even myself. For that reason I would 
not have disputed Madame Catherine’s right to take 
it, because henceforth it is useless to me.” 

He added sorrowfully in his own mind, “ And because 
it may yet become a nuisance.” 

“Gabriel,” the Duc de Guise rejoined, ‘‘ your life has 
been gloriously and worthily lived in the past, and con- 
tains equal possibilities for the future. You are a man 
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of vigor and energy, such as are in great request by those 
who govern empires, and are seldom available.” 

“Then, too,” the sweet and soothing voice of Mary 
Stuart chimed in, “yours is a great and noble heart, 
Monsieur de Montgommery. I have known you for a 
long while, and Madame de Castro and myself have very 
often talked together about you.” 

“In short,” observed Frangois II., ‘‘ your past services, 
Monsieur, justify me in relying upon you for like ser- 
vices in the future. ‘he embers of war, which are now 
smouldering, may burst into a blaze at any moment, and 
I do not wish that a momentary despair, whatever be its 
cause, should deprive the country forever of a defender 
who is, I am sure, as loyal as he is gallant.” 

Gabriel listened with a grave and wondering sadness 
to these kind words of hope and encouragement. He 
gazed in turn at each of the exalted personages who had 
addressed them to him, and appeared to be in very deep 
thought. 

“ Well,” he at last replied, ‘this unexpected good-will 
which all of you, who ought perhaps to hate me, thus 
demonstrate, has changed my heart and my destiny. At 
your service, Sire, at yours, Madame and Monseigneur, 
so long as you live, I place the existence of which you 
have made me a gift, so to speak. I was not born a 
villain, and your kindness touches me deeply. I was 
born to be devoted to somebody, to sacrifice myself, and 
to serve as the instrument of noble ideas and great men, 
— sometimes a happy, but at others a fatal instrument, 
alas! as God, in His wrath, knows only too well! But 
let us speak no more of the gloomy past, since you are 
good enough to believe in the possibility of a future for 
me. That future, however, belongs not to me, but to 
you; and henceforth I cherish what you admire, and 
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think as you think. I abdicate my will. Let the beings 
and tke objects in whom I believe, do with me as they 
please. My sword, my blood, my life, —all that I am, is 
theirs. I give my arm unreservedly and irrevocably to 
assist your genius, Monseigneur, as I devote my soul 
to religion.” 

He did not say which religion ; but those who heard 
him were such devoted Catholics that no thought of the 
Reformed religion entered their minds. 

The eloquent abnegation of the young count deeply 
touched them all. Mary had tears in her eyes ; and the 
king congratulated himself on having been firm enough 
to rescue such a grateful heart. As for the Duc de Guise, 
he believed that he knew better than any one how far 
Gabriel’s ardent self-sacrifice might go. 

‘Yes, my friend,” said he, ‘I have need of you. I 
shall call upon you some day, in the name of France and 
the king, to draw the sword you promise us.” 

“Tt shall be ready, Monseigneur, — to-morrow, to-day, 
always!” 

“Keep it in its scabbard for the present,” said the 
duke. ‘As his Majesty has said, peace prevails at the 
moment, — there is a truce to war and faction. So rest 
on your sword awhile, Gabriel, and give this unfortunate 
notoriety which your name has attained of late time to 
die away. Surely, not a soul of those who are entitled 
to the name and possess the heart of a gentleman will 
ever dream of accusing you for your misfortune. But 
your real glory demands that this undesirable renown 
should sink into oblivion. Hereafter, say in a year or 
two, I will ask the king to bestow upon you again the 
office of captain of the Guards, of which you have never 
ceased to be worthy.” 

“ Ah,” said Gabriel, “it is not honors that I covet, 
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but opportunities to be useful to my king and country, 
opportunities to fight. I dare not say opportunities to 
die, for fear that I may seem ungrateful.” 

“Do not talk so, Gabriel,” replied Le Balafré. “ Just 
say that when the king shall call upon you for assistance 
against his foes, you will respond to the summons with- 
out delay.” 

“T will, Monseigneur, wherever I am, or may be re- 
quired to go.” 

“Tt is well,” said the Duc de Guise; “I ask no more 
than that of you.” 

“For my part,” said Frangois II., “I thank you for 
your promise, and you may rely upon me to see that you 
do not repent having redeemed it.” 

“While I,” added Mary Stuart, “assure you that 
your devotion always will meet with equal confidence 
on our part, and that you shall be one of those friends 
from whom we have no secrets, and to whom we will 
refuse nothing.” 

The young count, more deeply touched than he chose 
to confess to himself, bowed, and touched respectfully 
with his lips the hand which the queen held out to 
him. 

He then pressed the hand of the Duc de Guise, and 
receiving his dismissal by a kindly gesture from the king, 
withdrew, being thenceforth bound, by force of a gen- 
erous action, to the son of the man upon whom he had 
sworn to be revenged even in the persons of his children. 

Gabriel found Admiral de Coligny awaiting him when 
he reached home. 

Aloyse had informed the admiral, who had come to 
pay a friendly visit to his companion-in-arms at St. 
Quentin, that her master had been summoned to the 
Louvre that morning; sbe had imparted her anxiety to 
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him, and Coligny had determined to remain until the 
count’s return should reassure them both. 

He received Gabriel with much cordiality, and ques- 
tioned him as to what had taken place. 

Without going into details, Gabriel merely told him 
that upon his offering a simple explanation of his con- 
nection with the deplorable death of Henri II. he had 
been dismissed unharmed personally and with his honor 
unsullied. ; 

“It could not have been otherwise,” exclaimed the 
admiral; “for the whole nobility of France would have 
protested as one man against any suspicion which would 
have cast a blot upon the fame of one of its worthiest 
members.” 

“ Let us drop the subject,” said Gabriel, with sorrow- 
ful constraint. “I am very glad to see you, Monsieur 
VAmiral. You know that I am already at heart a mem- 
ber of your sect, for I have told you and written you 
to that effect. Since you think that I would not bring 
discredit upon the faith in which I believe, I not only 
wish to, but I do now abjure the faith in which I was 
brought up; your discourse and Master Paré’s, the books 
I have read and my own reflections, have completely 
convinced me, and I am with you heart and soul.” 

‘Welcome news! and it comes very opportunely,” said 
the admiral. 

“T think, however,” said Gabriel, “that even in the 
interest of the Religion itself, it might perhaps be better 
to keep my conversion secret for a time. As Monsieur de 
Guise just observed, any sort of notoriety is best avoided 
for the present. Besides, this delay will conform better 
with the new duties I have to perform.” 

“We shall always be proud to announce your name 
publicly as one of us,” said the admiral. 
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“But my proper course is to decline, or at all events 
postpone, this priceless token of your esteem,” Gabriel 
replied. “But I do wish to give you this pledge of 
my utter, immovable faith, and to be able to call myself 
in my own mind one of your brethren, both in purpose 
and in fact.” 

“This is glorious, indeed!” exclaimed Monsieur de 
Coligny. ‘All that I ask is your permission to inform 
the leaders of our party of the notable conquest which 
our ideas have definitively made.” 

“Oh, I consent to that with all my heart,” said Gabriel. 

“The Prince de Condé,” continued the admiral, ‘‘ La 
Renaudie, and Baron de Castelnau, already know you, and 
appreciate your merit fully.” 

“ Alas! I much fear that they overestimate it ; for, 
viewed in the most favorable light, my merit is very slight.”’ 

“No, no!” returned Coligny ; ‘‘ they do well to rely 
upon it. I know you well also. Besides,” continued he, 
in a lower tone, “we may perhaps have an opportunity 
to put your new zeal to the proof very soon.” 

“Indeed?” said Gabriel, in surprise. “You know, 
Monsieur |’Amiral, that you can rely upon me, —never- 
theless, with certain reservations, which I must make 
known to you.” 

‘Who has not his reservations to make?” rejoined the 
admiral. But listen, Gabriel: It was not only as a 
friend, but as a partisan as well, that I came to visit 
you to-day. We have spoken of you with the prince 
and La Renaudie. Even before your definite adhesion 
to our principles we looked upon you as an auxiliary of 
peculiar merit, and of impregnable honesty; in fact, 
we all agreed in regarding you as a man capable of 
serving us if you chose, but incapable of betraying us, 
whatever might happen.” 
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“Indeed, I do possess that last qualification, in default 
of the former,” Gabriel replied. “You may always rely 
upon my word, if not upon my assistance.” 

“Then we resolved to have no secrets from you,” said 
the admiral. ‘ You will be, like one of our leaders, 
made acquainted with all our plans, and you will be held 
to no responsibility except silence. You are not like other 
men ; and exceptional measures must be taken with ex- 
ceptional men. You will remain quite free, and we only 
shall be bound.” 

“Such confidence !” exclaimed Gabriel. 

“Your engagement is left entirely to your own discre- 
tion, I repeat,” said the admiral. “To begin with, let me 
tell you one fact: the schemes which were revealed to 
vou in the Place Maubert, and which were then post- 
poned, are practicable to-day. The weakness of the 
young king, the domineering arrogance of the Guises, 
the purpose of persecuting us which is no longer hidden, 
—all urge us to action ; and we are about to act.” 

“ Pardon me,” Gabriel interrupted him; “I have al- 
ready told you, Monsieur |’Amiral, that I can only give 
myself to your cause with certain limitations. Before 
you go any further with your confidences, I ought to tell 
you definitely that I do not mean to concern myself with 
the political aspects of the Reformation, — at least during 
the continuance of the present reign. I freely offer my 
fortune, my time, and my life to assist in the propagation 
of our principles and in extending our moral influence ; 
but I have no right to view the movement except in its 
religious bearing, and in no sense as a party question. 
Frangois II., Mary Stuart, as well as the Duc de Guise 
himself, have treated me very generously, — yes, nobly. 
I will not betray their confidence any more than yours. 
Allow me to refrain from action, and occupy myself only 
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with the principle for which we strive. Demand my 
testimony whenever you please; but I reserve the inde- 
pendence of my sword.” 

Monsieur de Coligny replied, after a moment’s 
reflection, — 

“My words, Gabriel, were not mere empty sounds. 
You are and shall still be quite free. Go on alone in 
your own path if you please; act independently of us or 
not at all. We shall never call you to account. We 
know,” he added, with a significant expression, ‘that it 
is sometimes your way to prefer to dispense with asso- 
ciates or advisers.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Gabriel, in surprise. 

““T know what I mean,” replied the admiral. “ For 
the present you ask that you may take no part in our 
conspiracies against the royal authority. Sobe it! Our 
duty will be done when we have given you notice of our 
movements and purposes. Then you may follow us or 
stand apart ; that is your affair, and yours only. You 
will always know, either by letter or messenger, when 
and where we have need of you, and then you will act as 
seems good to you. If you come to us, you will always 
be welcome ; if you stay away, no one will have any fault 
to find. Such is the agreement to which the leaders of 
the party have come concerning you, even before you had 
told me where you stood. You can accept such condi- 
tions, I should think.” 

“‘ Indeed, I do accept them; and I thank you heartily,” 
said Gabriel. 

During the night which followed that eventful day, 
Gabriel, kneeling before his father’s tomb in the mortuary 
vault of the counts of Montgommery, communed with 
his dead in these words : — 

“ Yes, my Father, I did indeed take oath not only to 
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punish your murderer in his own lifetime, but also to 
visit his sins upon his children after him. There is no 
doubt of it, O my Father, no doubt! But I did not an- 
ticipate what has happened. Are there not obligations 
even more sacred than the fulfilment of an oath? What 
duty can compel one to strike down an enemy who puts 
the sword in one’s hand, and presents his bare breast to 
receive the blow? If you were living, my Father, I am 
sure you would advise me to postpone my wrath, and not 
to meet confidence with treachery. Forgive me, then, 
from the grave, for doing what if you were living you 
would require me to do. Moreover, something seems to 
tell me that my vengeance is merely suspended, and that 
but for a short time. You know on high what we can 
only feel a presentiment of here below. But the pallor 
of this sickly king, and the frightful glance with which 
his mother threatened him, and the predictions (which 
have thus far proved accurate, and which decree that my 
own life must fall a prey to that woman’s rancorous 
hatred), and the conspiracies already set on foot against 
the reign which began only yesterday, — all combine to 
lead me to think it probable that the boy of sixteen will 
occupy the throne for a much less time even than the man 
of forty, and that I shall very soon be able to resume my 
task and my oath of expiation, my Father, under the reign 
of another of the sons of Henri II.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


REPORTS AND DENUNCIATIONS, 


SEVEN or eight months passed by, unmarked by any im- 
portant occurrences either for the personages of this 
story, or for the actors upon the stage of history. 

Nevertheless, during that time events of considerable 
importance were preparing. 

To understand what they were, and learn all about 
them, we have only to pay a visit, on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1560, to the place of all others where news is sup- 
posed to be most plentiful; that is to say, the cabinet of 
Monsieur le Lieutenant de Police, who was at that time 
one Monsieur de Braguelonne. 

On the evening of the 25th of February, Monsieur de 
Braguelonne, lounging carelessly on his Cordova leather 
couch, was listening to the report of Master Arpion, one 
of his secretaries. 

Master Arpion was reading aloud as follows, — 


“To-day the notorious thief, Gilles Rose, was arrested in 
the great hall of the palace, in the act of cutting off the end 
of a golden girdle, on the person of a canon of Ste. Chapelle.” 


“A canon of Ste. Chapelle! Well, upon my word!” 
exclaimed Monsieur de Braguelonne. 

“It was a very sacrilegious performance,” observed 
Master Arpion. 

“And very clever, too,” replied the lieutenant of 
police, “ very clever! for your canon is a suspicious mor- 
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tal. I will tell you presently, Master Arpion. what must 
be done with this cunning thief. Go on.” 


“The demoiselles of the hovels in the Rue du Grand-Heuleu,” 
continued Arpion, “are in a state of open revolt.” 


‘¢ For what cause, in God’s name ?” 

“They claim to have addressed a petition directly to 
our lord the king, asking to be allowed to retain their es- 
tablishments, and meanwhile they have had an encounter 
with the watch and put them to rout.” 

‘“‘ That is very amusing!” laughed Monsieur de Brague- 
lonne. “We can easily set that to rights. Poor girls! 
Is there anything else?”’ 

Master Arpion continued, — 


“‘ Messieurs les Deputés de la Sorbonne having presented 
themselves at Madame la Princesse de Condé’s house at Paris, 
to insist that she should not eat flesh during Lent, were re- 
ceived with jeers and derision by Monsieur de Sechelles, who 
said to them, among other insulting things, that he liked them 
less than a boil on his nose, and that such calves as they made 
strange ambassadors.”’ 


‘Ah, that is a serious matter!” said the lieutenant, 
rising. “ Refusing to abstain from meat, and poking fun 
at Messieurs de la Sorbonne! This tends to swell your 
account, Madame de Conde; and when we present you 
with the total— Arpion, is that all?” 

“ Mon Dieu, yes! for to-day. Monseigneur has not 
told me what to do with this Gilles Rose.” 

“In the first place,” said Monsieur de Braguelonne, 
“vou will take him, together with the most adroit pick- 
pockets and burglars you can find in the prison, and send 
the whole lot of fine fellows to Blois, where they can 
have an opportunity to exhibit their tricks and cleverness 
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for the king’s entertainment during the fétes which ure 
being arranged for his Majesty.” 

‘“‘ But, Monseigneur, suppose they retain the articles 
they have stolen in fun?” 

“Then they shall be hung.” 

At this moment an usher entered and announced, — 

“‘Monsieur le Inquisiteur de la Foi!” 

Master Arpion did not need to be told to withdraw. 
He bowed respectfully and left the room. 

The man who was ushered in was, in fact, a notable 
and formidable personage. 

To his every-day titles of Doctor of the Sorbonne and 
Canon of Noyon, he added the extraordinary and high- 
sounding appellation of ‘Grand Inquisitor of the Faith in 
France.’ And in order that he might bear a name as 
sonorous as his title, he called himself Démochares, al- 
though he was really plain Antoine de Mouchy. The 
people had christened his subordinates mouchards, — 
police spies. 

“‘Good-evening, Monsieur le Lieutenant de Police,” 
said the grand inquisitor. 

“The same to you, Monsieur le Grand Inquisiteur,” 
responded the lieutenant. 

“ Any news in Paris?” 

“‘T was just about to ask you that very question.” 

“ That means that there is none,” observed Démochares, 
with a profound sigh. “ Ah, these are hard times! There 
is nothing going on, — no conspiracies, and no crime at 
all! What cowardly wretches these Huguenots are! 
Our profession has a decided grievance against them, 
Monsieur de Braguelonne !” 

“No, no!” replied Monsieur de Braguelonne, em- 
phatically. “No, governments change, but the police 
remains.” 
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“Nevertheless,” retorted Monsieur de Mouchy, bit- 
terly, “see what the result has been of our descent upon 
the main army of the Reformers in the Rue des Marais. 
By surprising them at table in the midst of their dinner, 
we hoped to take them in the act of eating pork in the 
guise of the paschal lamb, as you had told us; but the 
only result of that magnificent expedition was one poor 
little larded chicken. Can such exploits as that. reflect 
much credit upon your organization, Monsieur le Lieu- 
tenant de Police?” 

“One can’t always succeed,” said Monsieur de Brague- 
lonne. ‘ Were you any more fortunate yourself, in the 
matter of the advocate of Place Maubert, — Trouillard, 
was it not? Yet you expected great things of it.” 

“T admit it,” said Démochares, piteously. 

“You expected to prove as clearly as the day,” con- 
tinued Monsieur de Braguelonne, “ that this Trouillard 
had abandoned his two daughters to the tender mer- 
cies of his fellow-enthusiasts after a frightful orgy ; 
but, behold! the witnesses whom you had bought at 
such a high price suddenly retracted everything and 
gave you the lie.” 

“The traitors!” muttered De Mouchy. 

“More than that,” said the lieutenant, pitilessly pur- 
suing his advantage, “I received reports from various 
sources, all of which went to show that the virtue of 
the two young girls was without a stain.” 

“Tt was infamous,” grumbled Démocharés. 

“A bad failure, Monsieur le Grand Inquisiteur de la 
Foi, a bad failure!” repeated Monsieur de Braguelonne, 
with much complacency. 

“Well,” cried Démochares, impatiently, “if the affair 
did miscarry, it was all your fault!” 

“ What, my fault!” ejaculated the amazed lieutenant. 
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“To be sure. You content yourself with reports and 
retractations, and such nonsense. Of what consequence 
ure these repulses and contradictions? We must go 
ahead all the same, and boldly accuse the villains as 
if we had met no rebuff at all.” 

“ What! without proofs ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and convict them.” 

‘When they have committed no crime?” 

“Yes, and hang them.” 

“Without judges?” 

“Yes, a hundred times yes! Without judge or crime 
or proof! There’s no great merit in hanging only those 
who are really guilty.” 

“ But what an outcry of rage there will be against us 
then!” said Monsieur de Braguelonne. 

“Ab! that is what I expected you would say,” re- 
joined Démochares, triumphantly. ‘ That is the very 
corner-stone of my whole system, Monsieur. For what 
does this rage of which you speak lead to? Conspiracy. 
What is the outcome of conspiracy? Revolution. And 
what is the principal result of revolution? Why, to 
make your office and mine of very great importance 
and utility.” 

“To be sure, from that point of view !”’ said Monsieur 
de Braguelonne, laughing. 

“Ah, Monsieur,” observed Démochares, with the air 
of a master, “remember this principle, ‘In order to 
reap crimes we must first sow them.’ Persecution is 
a very great force.” 

“ Well, I must say,” rejoined the lieutenant, “that it 
seems to me we have not been behindhand in that 
direction since the beginning of this reign. It would 
be difficult to stir up and provoke the discontented of 
all sorts more than we have done.” 
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“ Pshaw! what have we done?” asked the grand in- 
quisitor, scornfully. 

“ Well, in the first place, do you consider the daily 
domiciliary visits and despoiling of all the Huguenots, 
innocent or guilty, of no account?” 

“My faith! yes, I consider them of absolutely no ac- 
count,’ was Démochares’s reply; “for you see with 
what tranquil patience they bear these annoyances, 
which are altogether too trifling.” 

“ And the punishment of Anne Dubourg, nephew of 
a chancellor of France, who was burned two months 
since in the Place de Greve, — was that nothing?” 

“Tt was a very small thing,” said the fastidious De 
Mouchy. ‘ What was the result of it? The murder of 
President Minard, one of his judges, and an apocryphal 
conspiracy of which we never succeeded in finding any 
traces. So that was nothing to make a very great 
amount of talk about.” 

“Well, what do you say to the last edict ?” asked Mon- 
sieur de Braguelonne,— “ the last edict, which strikes, not 
at the Huguenots alone, but at the whole nobility of.the 
kingdom. For my own part, I said frankly to Monsieur 
le Cardinal de Lorraine that I thought it went a little 
too far.” 

‘** Are you speaking of the ordinance suppressing pen- 
sions?” said Démochares. 

“No, indeed, but of the one which requires all suitors, 
whether of high or low birth, to quit the court within 
twenty-four hours, under pain of being hanged. You 
must agree that to decree the halter for gentlemen and 
clowns alike is rather severe, and likely to lead to 
trouble.” 

“Yes, the order does not lack audacity,” said 
Démocharés, with a smile of satisfaction. “ Fifty years 
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ago such an edict would, I confess, have excited the 
whole nobility to revolt. But now you see they only 
complain, and do nothing overt. Not one of them has 
raised a hand.” 

“That ’s where you are mistaken, Monsieur le Grand 
Inquisiteur,” said Braguelonne, lowering his voice ; “ and 
though they may not be stirring at Paris, there is 
trouble brewing in the Provinces.” 

“Aha!” cried De Mouchy, eagerly, ‘you have some 
intelligence of that sort?” 

“ Not yet, but I expect it every moment.” 

‘From what quarter?” 

“From the Loire.” 

“ Have you agents there?” 

“Only one, but he is a good one.” 

‘‘ Only one ? that’s very risky,’’ remarked Démocharés, 
with a very knowing air, 

“IT much prefer, myself,’”’ replied Monsieur de Brague- 
lonne, “‘ to pay a single trustworthy man, who is at once 
intelligent and reliable, the price of twenty stupid ras- 
cals. That is my way; what do you think?” 

“Oh, that’s all very well; but who is responsible to 
you for this man?” 

“Well, his head in the first place ; and then his past 
services, too, for he has been put to the proof,” 

“ Never mind; it’s very risky,” persisted Démochares. 

Master Arpion came softly in while Monsieur de 
Mouchy was speaking, and whispered in his master’s 
ear. 

“ Aha!” cried the lieutenant, triumphantly. “ Very 
well! Arpion, introduce Ligniéres at once. Yes, while 
Monsieur le Grand Inquisiteur is here ; for is he not one 
of us?” 

Arpion saluted and withdrew, 


ee 
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“This Lignieres is the very man of whom I was 
speaking to you,” continued Monsieur de Braguelonne, 
rubbing his hands. “ You shall hear what he says. He 
has just arrived from Nantes. We have no secrets from 
each other, have we?—-and IJ am very glad to have 
an opportunity to prove to you that my way is as good 
as another.” 

At this point Master Arpion opened the door to 
Lignieres. 

It was the selfsame little fellow, lean and hungry- 
looking, whose acquaintance we have already made at 
the Protestant meeting in the Place Maubert, — the 
same who had so boldly exhibited the republican medal, 
and prated about decapitated lilies and crowns trodden 
under foot. 

Thus we may see that even if the name of instigat- 
ing agent (agent provocateur) had not come _ into 
use at that time, the article itself was in a flourish- 
ing condition. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A SPY. 


LiGNIERES, as he entered the room, cast a look of cold 
distrust upon Démocharés, and after he had saluted 
Monsieur de Braguelonne, remained cautiously silent 
and motionless, waiting to be questioned. 

‘“‘T am delighted to see you, Monsieur Lignieres,” was 
Monsieur de Braguelonne’s greeting. ‘ You may speak 
with perfect freedom before Monsieur le Grand Inquisi- 
teur de la Foi en France.” 

“Oh, to be sure!” Lignieres made haste to exclaim ; 
‘and if I had had any idea that I was in the presence of 
the illustrious Démochareés, pray believe, Monseigneur, 
that I should not have hesitated as I have.” 

“Very well!” said De Mouchy, nodding his head 
approvingly, and evidently much flattered by the spy’s 
respectful deference. 

“Come, speak, Monsieur Lignieres ! — waste no time,” 
said the lieutenant of police. 

“But it may be,” suggested Ligniéres, “that Monsieur 
is not thoroughly conversant with what took place at the 
last meeting but one held by the Protestants at La 
Ferté?” 

“In fact, I know very little about it,” replied 
Démochares. 

“Then if I may,” added Lignieres, ‘I will briefly re- 
count the serious facts which I have gathered recently ; 
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that course will be better, and make what comes after 
more readily understood.” 

Monsieur de Braguelonne gave the signal of assent, 
for which Ligniéres was waiting. This little delay was 
doubtless annoying to the impatient lieutenant; but it 
also flattered his pride by affording an opportunity of 
showing off to the grand inquisitor the superior capa- 
city and extraordinary eloquence of the agent he had 
chosen. 

It is certain that Démochares was not only surprised, 
but that he felt the delight of a skilful connoisseur who 
recognizes a more unexceptionable and perfect instru- 
ment than he has himself previously possessed. - 

Lignieres, much excited by this appreciation in such a 
high quarter, tried to show himself worthy of it, and his 
performance was really very fine. 

“That first assemblage at La Ferté was really not of 
very much importance,” he began. “There was nothing 
done or said that was not very insipid; and it was to 
no purpose that I proposed overthrowing his Majesty, 
and establishing in France a constitution Jike that in 
vogue among the Swiss cantons; my suggestions found 
no echo but insulting remarks. It was only provisionally 
determined to present a petition to the king, praying 
that there might be an end to the persecutions of the 
Reformers, and that the Guises should be dismissed, a 
ministry formed, headed by the princes of the blood, and 
the States-General be convoked forthwith. Simply a 
petition !— a very meagre result that. However, they 
made an accurate computation of their numbers and 
effected an organization; that is something tangible. 
Then the matter of choosing leaders came up. So long 
as it was only a question of the subordinate leaders in 
the different districts there was no trouble; but the 
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commander-in-chief, the head and front of the conspir- 
acy, — that is where the difficulty began. Monsieur de 
Coligny and the Prince de Condé declined through their 
respective mouthpieces the dangerous honor which it was 
proposed to confer upon one or the other of them. It 
would be much better, so we were told in their behalf, to 
select some Huguenot who occupied a less lofty position, 
so that the movement might bear a more unmistakable 
stamp of its popular character, —a fine excuse for the 
simpletons! However, they were content with it; and 
after much debate they finally elected Godefroid de Barry, 
Seigneur de la Renaudie.” 

“La Renaudie!’’ Démochares repeated the name. 
“Yes, he is in fact one of the ardent ringleaders of 
these scoundrels. I know him to be an energetic and 
resolute man.” 

“You will soon know him for a Catiline!” said 
Lignieres, 

“Oh, ho!” said the lieutenant of police; “I think that 
is going a little too far.” 

“You will see,” returned the spy, — “you will see 
if I am going too far! I come now to our second convo- 
cation, which met at Nantes the 5th of this month of 
February.” 

“ Aha!” cried Démochares and Braguelonne together. 

Both moved closer to Master Lignieres, with eager 
curiosity. 

“That was the time,” said Ligniéres, bursting with 
importance, “ when they no longer confined themselves 
to mere talk. Listen! Shall I give your Lordships at 
length all the details and the proofs, or shall I hasten at 
once to the results?” added the villain, as if he wished 
to continue to hold their two hearts dependent on his 
words as long as possible. | 
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“Give us the facts — the facts!” cried the lieutenant, 
impatiently. 

“Very well, then, and you will shudder when you 
hear them. After some unimportant preliminary speech- 
making, La Renaudie took the floor; and this, in sub- 
stance, is what he said: ‘ Last year, when the Queen of 
Scotland desired to try the ministers at Stirling, all their 
parishioners determined to follow them to that place ; 
and although they were unarmed, this extensive move- 
ment was quite sufficient to frighten the regent and 
induce her to forego the violent measures she had medi- 
tated. I propose that here in France we begin in like 
manner, — that a great multitude of those of our belief 
should make their way to Blois, where the king is living 
for the moment, and should present themselves without 
arms before his Majesty, and hand him a petition wherein 
he will be implored to recall the edicts of persecution, and 
allow the Reformers the free exercise of their religion ; 
and since their secret meetings in the night-time have 
been falsely slandered, he will be asked to permit them | 
to assemble in their places of worship under the eyes of 
the constituted authorities,’ ” 

“ Well, well, always the same thing!” Démochares in- 
terrupted, in a tone of disappointment. ‘ Peaceful and 
respectful demonstrations, which amount to nothing! 
Petitions! protests! supplications! Is this the awe- 
inspiring news you-had to give us, Master Ligniéres?” 

“Oh, wait,—just wait!” replied Ligniéres. ‘ You 
can understand that I cried down this innocent proposi- 
tion of La Renaudie’s just as you do, — nay, even more 
than you. To what, I asked, had such purposeless steps 
led before, or to what could they be expected to lead ? 
Others of the Protestants spoke in the same strain. 
Thereupon La Renaudie, with much satisfaction, dis- 
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closed the true inwardness of his heart, and betrayed the 
audacious scheme which lay hidden beneath his innocent 
words.” . 

‘“‘ Let us hear this audacious scheme,” said Démocharés, 
with the air of a man not easily to be astonished. 

“Tt is well worth the trouble of frustrating, I think,” 
continued Ligniéres. ‘‘ While men’s minds are occupied 
with the mob of timid, unarmed petitioners, who ap- 
proach the throne as suppliants, five hundred horsemen 
and a thousand foot, — you understand, Messieurs, fifteen 
hundred men, — selected from among the noblemen who 
are most determined and most devoted to the Reforma- 
tion and to the princes, are to come together from the 
various provinces, under thirty chosen leaders, to advance 
quietly upon Blois by different roads, enter the town, 
with or without force, — with or without force, I say, — 
carry off the king, the queen-mother, and Monsieur 
de Guise, and bring them to trial, and fill their places 
with the princes of the blood, leaving it for the 
States-General to decide upon the form of govern- 
ment which shall finally be adopted. There, Messieurs, 
is the plot. What do you say to it? Is it a child- 
ish one? Should it be passed by without being no- 
ticed? In short, am I good for nothing, or am I useful 
to some extent ?”’ 

He came to an end with an expression of triumph. The 
grand inquisitor and the lieutenant exchanged glances of 
surprise, not unmixed with alarm. There was a long 
pause, during which their minds were busy with reflec- 
tions of various descriptions. 

‘* By the Mass, but this is admirable, I declare!” cried 
Démochares, at last. . 

“Say rather that it is terrible,” observed Monsieur de 
Braguelonne. 
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“ We shall see; we shall see!” continued the grand 
inquisitor, shaking his head very knowingly. 

“Why,” said Monsieur de Braguelonne, “we only 
know the schemes which this La Renaudie avows; but 
it is very easy to guess that nothing will come of them ; 
that Messieurs de Guise will be on their guard; that 
they will all be cut in pieces; and that if his Majesty 
intrusts the power to the Prince de Condé, it will only 
be by force.” 

“But we are forewarned!” returned Démochares. 
‘‘ All that these poor fools mean to do against us will 
turn against themselves, and they will fall into their own 
trap. I promise you that Monsieur le Cardinal will be 
delighted, and would have paid a high price for such an 
opportunity of making an end of his enemies.” 

“God grant that he may continue to be delighted to 
the end!” said Monsieur de Braguelonne. 

Addressing Lignieres, who had now become a man to 
be treated well, an invaluable ally, and of great conse- 
quence, he said, — 

“As for you, Monsieur le Marquis” (the rascal was 
really a marquis), “you have rendered a most valuable 
service to his Majesty and to the State. You shali be 
worthily rewarded for it, never fear!” 

“Yes, my word for it!” added Démochares; “ you 
deserve a handsome reward, Monsieur, and you possess 
all my esteem! To you, also, Monsieur de Braguelonne, 
my sincere congratulations upon your choice of agents. 
-Ah, Monsieur de Lignieres has a claim to my highest 
consideration, in truth!” 

“That is a very generous recompense for what little I 
have been able to do,” said Lignieres, bowing modestly. 

“You know that we are not ungrateful, Monsieur de 
Ligniéres,” continued the lieutenant. “But come, you 
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have not told us everything, have you? Did they fix a 
time, or a place of rendezvous?” 

“They are to meet in the neighborhood of Blois on the 
15th of March,” replied Lignieéres. 

‘The 15th of March! Well, well!” exclaimed Mon- 
sieur de Braguelonne. “ We have only twenty days 
before us, and Monsieur le Cardinal de Lorraine is at 
Blois! It will take about two days to notify him and 
receive his orders. What a responsibility!” 

‘“‘ But what a triumph at the end!” said Démochares. 

“Have you the names of the leaders, dear Monsieur 
de Lignieres?” asked the lieutenant. 

“Yes, I have them written down,” was the reply. 

“What a jewel of a man!” exclaimed Démocharés, 
admiringly. ‘He helps to reconcile me to human 
nature.” 

Ligniéres unbuttoned an inner pocket in his doublet, 
and drew from it a scrap of paper, and. having unfolded 
it, he read aloud as follows :— 


‘¢ List of the leaders, with the names of the provinces which 
they respectively command: — 

“ Castelnau de Chalosses, —- Gascogne. 

** Mazeres, — Béarn. 

“Du Mesnil, — Périgord. 

** Maillé de Brézé, — Poitou. 

“ La Chesnaye, —- Maine. 

** Sainte-Marie, — Normandie. 

“ Cocqueville, — Picardie. 

“ De Ferri#res-Maligny, — fle de France and Champagne. 

“ Chateauvieux, — Provence, etc. 


“You can read that list and make your comments 
upon it at your leisure, Monsieur,” said Lignieres, hand- 
ing the treacherous paper to the lieutenant. 
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“This is nought but organized civil war!” exclaimed 
Monsieur de Braguelonne. 

“Take notice too,” added Ligniéres, “ that while these 
detachments are making their way toward Blois, other 
leaders in each province are to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to put down any movement that may be attempted 
in behalf of Messieurs de Guise.” 

“Good! We will have them all as in a great net!” 
said Démochares, rubbing his hands. ‘“‘ Why, you seem 
overwhelmed, Monsieur de Braguelonne! After the first 
feeling of surprise, I declare that, for my own part, I 
should be very sorry if all this had not taken place.” 

“‘ But just see how little time we have left!” observed 
the lieutenant. “In truth, my good Ligniéres, while I 
would not for the world reproach, I must say that since 
the 5th of February you have had time enough to 
notify me.” 

‘How could I?” asked Lignieres. “TE was intrusted 
‘by La Renaudie with more than twenty commissions 
between Nantes and Paris. And not only have I 
succeeded in gleaning some valuable information, but 
to have neglected or postponed his commissions would 
have been to arouse suspicion, while to write you a 
letter or send a messenger would have been to com- 
promise our secrets.” 

“Very true,’ said Monsieur de Braguelonne, ‘ you 
are always right. Let us say no more about what is 
done, but consider what there remains to do. You have 
told us nothing of the Prince de Condé. Was he not with 
you at Nantes?” 

“He was there,” Ligniéres replied. ‘But before 
taking any decided step he wished to consult Chaudieu 
and the English ambassador, and so he said that he would 
accompany La Renaudie to Paris for that purpose.” 
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“Ts he coming to Paris, then? And is La Renaudie 
also coming ?%”’ 

“Better than that; they ought both to be here ere 
this,” said Ligniéres. 

‘And where do they lodge?” asked Monsieur de 
Braguelonne, eagerly. 

“That I can’t tell you. I took pains to ask, in a care- 
less way, where I might find our leader if I had any 
communication to make; but they only gave me an indi- 
rect channel of correspondence. La Renaudie probably 
does not wish to compromise the prince.” 

“That is a great pity, I must admit,” reflected the 
lieutenant. ‘ We shall have difficulty in finding traces 
of them.” 

At this moment Master Arpion entered once more with 
his soft and mysterious tread. 

“Well, what is it, Arpion?” asked Monsieur de 
Braguelonne, sharply. “‘ You knew very well that we 
were engaged with important business, and why the 
devil do you interrupt us?” 

“T should not have ventured to enter unless for some- 
thing of equal importance,” replied Arpion. 

“Well, what is it? Tell me quickly, and aloud ; for 
we are all friends here.” 

‘A man named Pierre des Avenelles —” began 
Arpion. 

De Braguelonne, Dscuthaate and Ligniéres exclaimed 
simultaneously, — 

“‘ Pierre des Avenelles! ” 

“That ’s the advocate of the Rue des Marmousets, who 
ordinarily entertains the Protestants at Paris,” said 
Démocharés. 

“And upon whose house I have long had my eye,” 
added De Braguelonne. “ But the good man is very 
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sly and careful, and has always eluded my surveillance. 
What does he want, Arpion?” 

“To speak with Monseigneur at once,” replied the 
secretary. ‘‘He seems to me to be in a state of great 
alarm.” 

‘‘He cannot know anything,” said Ligniéres, quickly 
aud jealously. “ Besides,” he added, with lofty scorn, 
“he is an honest man.” 

“We shall see; we shall see!’ observed the grand 
inquisitor. (That was his favorite expression.) 

“ Arpion,” Monsieur de Braguelonne said to the secre- 
tary, “show this man in immediately.” 

“T will, Monseigneur,” said Arpion, leaving the room. 

** Pardon me, my dear Marquis,” continued De Brague- 
lonne, addressing Ligniéres, ‘‘ this Des Avenelles knows 
you, and the unexpected sight of you might disturb 
him, And then, toc, neither you nor I would care to 
have him know you were one of us. Be good enough 
to step into Arpion’s closet while this interview is in 
progress ; it is there at the end of the passage. I will 
recall you as soon as we have done with him. You 
might remain, if you will, Monsieur le Grand Inquisiteur, 
for your imposing presence cannot fail to be useful.” 

‘¢ Very well; I will remain to please you,” said 
Démochares, well content. 

“ And I will withdraw,” said Ligniéres ; ‘‘ but remem- 
ber what I say, Monsieur le Lieutenant. You will not 
learn anything of importance from this fellow Des 
Avenelles. A poor fool! A timid but upright soul! 
But of no particular account, — of no account at all.” 

“We will do the best we can. But go, go, my dear 
Ligniéres! here is our man.” 

In fact, Lignieres had but just time to make his escape 
when a man entered, pale and trembling with nervous 
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excitement, escorted, indeed, almost carried, by Master 
Arpion. 

It was Pierre des Avenelles, the advocate, whom we 
first met with Sieur Lignieres, at the meeting in the 
Place Maubert, where he made the success of the 
evening, if our readers remember, with his courageously 
timid speech. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
AN INFORMER. 


On the occasion of this, our second meeting with Pierre des 
Avenelles, he was all timidity, and had lost his courage. 

After bowing to the floor before Democharés and De 
Braguelonne, he began in a faltering voice, — 

“JT am, I presume, in the presence of Monsieur le 
Lieutenant de Police?” 

“And of Monsieur le Grand Inquisiteur de la Foi,” 
added De Braguelonne, waving his hand toward De 
Mouchy. 

“Oh, Holy Virgin!” cried poor Des Avenelles, turn- 
ing still paler if that were possible. ‘ Messeigneurs, 
you see, being a very great culprit, — alas! one who has 
been too guilty, — may I hope for mercy? I know not. 
Can my sincere wish to atone for my sins help me to 
lighten their punishment? It is for your clemency to 
reply.” 

Monsieur de Braguelonne saw at once with what 
manner of man he had to do. 

“'l'o confess is not sufficient,’”’ he said harshly ; “there 
must be reparation as well.” 

‘Oh, there shall be, Monseigneur, if I can accomplish 
it!” returned Des Avenelles. 

“Very well; but in order to accomplish it,” continued 
the lieutenant, ‘‘ you must have it in your power to be 
of some service to us, or to give us some valuable 
information.” 
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‘“‘T will try to do so,” said the advocate, almost choked 
with terror. 

“It will be very difficult,” retorted De Braguelonne, 
carelessly, ‘‘ for we already know all there is to know.’’ 

“What ! you know — ” 

‘Everything, I tell you; and in this pass to which 
you have brought yourself your tardy repentance will 
hardly avail to save your head, I promise you.” 

“My head! Oh, Heaven! My head in danger? Yet 
I have come —”’ 

“Too late,” said the inflexible De Braguelonne. ‘‘ You 
cannot now be of any use to us, and we know in advance 
everything that you can tell us.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Des Avenelles. ‘ Excuse my 
question, but what do you know?” 

“Tn the first place, that you are one of these damned 
heretics,” interposed Démochares, in a voice of thunder. 

‘* Alas, alas! that is only too true!” replied Des Ave- 
nelles. ‘Yes, 1 am of the Religion, — why, I’m sure I 
have no idea; but I will abjure it, Monseigneur, if you 
will only spare my life. The meeting-house is surrounded 
by too many perils, and I will go back to Mass.” 

“That is not all,” said Démochares ; “ you are in the 
habit of entertaining Huguenots at your house.” 

“No one has ever been able to find one in any of their 
visitations,” returned the advocate, eagerly. 

“Very true,” said Monsieur de Braguelonne ; “ for you 
probably have some secret exit from your house, — some 
hidden passage, some as yet unknown means of communi- 
cation with the outer world. But one of these days we 
will not leave one stone of your house standing on an- 
other, and it will be forced to yield us its secret.” 

“T will give it up to you myself,” said the advocate ; 
“ for I admit, Monseigneur, that I have at times furnished 
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board and lodging to those of the Religion. They pay 
well; and my profession is so unremunerative! One 
must live! But it shall never happen again ; and if my 
abjuration is accepted, no Huguenot will ever dare to 
knock at my door again.” 

“ You have also spoken frequently at the Protestant 
meetings,” continued Démochares. 

“T am an advocate,” whined Des Avenelles. ‘ Be- 
sides, I have always spoken in favor of moderate 
measures. You ought to know that, since you know 
everything.” 

Summoning courage to raise his eyes to these two for- 
bidding personages, Des Avenelles went on, — 

“‘ But, asking your pardon, it seems to me that you do 
not know everything ; for you speak only about me, and 
have nothing to say about the affairs of the party in 
general, which are in truth of vast moment. Therefore 
I am glad to see that there are many things of which you 
still know nothing.” 

“That is just where you are mistaken,” retorted the 
lieutenant ; “‘ and we will prove it to you.” 

Démochareés motioned him to be careful. 

“T understand you, Monsieur le Grand Inquisiteur,”’ 
said he; “but there can be no imprudence in showing 
our hand to Monsieur, for Monsieur will not leave this 
place for a long time to come.” 

“ What! not leave here for a long time ?”’ cried Pierre 
des Avenelles, in affright. 

“No, certainly not,’ coolly remarked Monsieur de 
Braguelonne. ‘“ Do you imagine, pray, that under color 
of coming here to make revelations, you will be allowed 
at your ease to observe our position, and assure yourself 
as to the extent of our information, and then go and re- 
port everything to your accomplices? That won’t do, 
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my dear Monsieur ; and you are our prisoner from this 
moment.” 

“Prisoner!” Des Avenelles repeated the word as if 
overwhelmed at the thought; but upon reflection he 
adopted a different tone. Our man, we remember, had 
the courage of cowardice in the highest degree. 

“Oh, well, —in fact, I much prefer it so!” he cried. 
“T am much safer here with you than I should be at 
home, in the midst of all their plot-hatching. And since 
you have determined to keep me here, Monsieur le Lieu- 
tenant, you will have no scruples now about consenting to 
reply to some of my respectful questions. In my humble 
opinion, you are not so thoroughly well informed as you 
believe ; and I think I may find some way of proving my 
good faith and. my loyalty by some valuable revelation.” 

“Hum! I much doubt it,” replied Monsieur de 
Braguelonne. 

“In the first place, what do you know about the latest 
meetings of the Huguenots, Monseigneur?” asked the 
advocate. 

“Do you mean the one held at Nantes?” said the 
lieutenant. 

“Ah! do you know that? Very well! Yes, the one 
held at Nantes. What took place there?” 

“Do you refer to the conspiracy that was formed 
there?” rejoined Monsieur de Braguelonne, slyly. 

“ Alas, yes! I see that I can tell you nothing of con- 
sequence on that subject,’”’ replied Des Avenelles. “ That 
conspiracy —”’ 

“Has for its object to carry off the king from Blois, 
substitute the princes for Messieurs de Guise by force, 
convoke the States-General, etc. All this is- ancient 
history, my dear Monsieur des Avenelles, for it happened 
way back on the 5th of February.” 
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“And the conspirators who feel so sure of their 
secret !’’ exclaimed the advocate. ‘ They are lost, and 
myself with them; for doubtless you know the leaders 
of the conspiracy ?” 

“‘ The secret leaders as well as the avowed ones. The 
former are the Prince de Condé and the admiral; while 
the avowed leaders are La Renaudie, Castelnau, Ma- 
zeres — But it would take too long to enumerate them 
all. See, here is a list of their names, and of the prov- 
inces as well which they are respectively expected to 
incite to rebellion.” 

“Great God of mercy! How skilful are the police, 
and what fools the conspirators!” cried Des Avenelles. 
“Ts there not, then, the least little word which I can tell 
you, which you do not already know? The Prince de 
Condé and La Renaudie, for instance, —do you know 
where they are?” 

‘“* Together in Paris.” 

“Why, this is frightful! And there is nothing left 
for me todo but to commend my soul to God! Yet, 
stay !— one word more, in pity’s name! Whereabonts 
in Paris are they?” 

Monsieur de Braguelonne did not immediately reply, 
but with his clear and piercing glance seemed to be 
reading Des Avenelles’s soul and his eyes to their 
lowest depths. 

The latter, with labored breath, repeated his ques- 
tion, — “Do you know in what part of Paris the 
Prince de Condé and La Renaudie now are, Mon- 
seigneur ?”’ 

“We shall have no difficulty in finding them,” replied 
Monsieur de Braguelonne. 

“But you haven’t found them yet!” cried Des 
Avenelles, with delight. “Ah! God be praised! I 
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may still win my pardon. J know where they are, 
Monseigneur.” 

Démochares’s eye glistened ; but the lieutenant of po- 
lice concealed his satisfaction. 

“ Pray, where are they ?”’ he said in the most indifferent 
tone imaginable. 

“At my house, Messieurs, at my house!” said the 
advocate, proudly. 

“‘T knew it,” calmly replied Monsieur de Braguelonne. 

“What do you say, — you knew that, too?” ejaculated 
Des Avenelles, whose cheeks lost their color again. 

“To be sure I did; but I wished to test your good 
faith. Come, it is all right, and I am content with you! 
Your case was a very serious one, to say the least. To 
think of having sheltered such great villains !” 

“You made yourself quite as guilty as they,’ 
Démochares, sententiously. 

“Oh, don’t say so, Monseigneur!” rejoined Des Ave- 
nelles. “I feared I was incurring great risks, and I 
have hardly dared to breathe since I have known the 
horrible plans of my two guests. But I have known 
them only three days, —only three days, I solemnly 
swear! You should know that I was not present at 
the Nantes gathering. When the Prince de Condé and 
the Seigneur de la Renaudie arrived at my house in the 
early part of this week, I believed myself to be harboring 
adherents of the Reformed religion, but not conspirators. 
I have a holy horror of conspirators and conspiracies! 
They said nothing to me on the subject at first ; and it 
is that for which I am angry with them. Thus to ex- 
pose to deadly peril, without his knowledge, a poor fellow 
who had never done them aught but good turns, — that 
was very wrong. But these great personages never do 
otherwise.” 


’ said 
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“What ’s that ?” was Monsieur de Braguelonne’s sharp 
retort, — for he considered himself a very great man 
indeed. 

“T refer to the great personages of the Reformed reli- 
gion,” the advocate made haste to explain. ‘‘ However, 
they began by keeping everything from me ; but they were 
whispering together all day long, and writing day and 
night ; visits they received every minute. I watched and 
listened ; in short, I guessed at the beginning of the plot, 
so that they were obliged to tell me everything, — their 
meeting at Nantes, their great conspiracy ; in fact, all 
this that you know, and which they thought so carefully 
concealed. But since that revelation I have not been 
able to sleep or eat; I have just existed. Every time 
that anybody came to my house — and God knows how 
often people have come there !—I would imagine that 
they had come to carry me before the judges. During 
the night, in my rare moments of feverish sleep, I dreamed 
of nothing but courts and scaffolds and executioners, and I 
would awake bathed in a cold perspiration, to begin again 
my unceasing attempts to foresee and estimate the risk I 
was running.” 

“The risk you were running, did you say?” said Mon- 
sieur de Braguelonne. ‘ Why, prison in the first place —” 

‘*¢ And torture in the second,” added Démochares. 

“To be followed probably by hanging,” said the 
lieutenant. 

“Or the stake, possibly,” continued the grand in- 
quisitor. 

‘The wheel has been known to be used in such cases,” 
the lieutenant put in, as a suitably effective end to the 
list. 

“Tmprisoned ! tortured ! hanged ! burned alive! broken 
on the wheel!” Poor Des Avenelles repeated every word 
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as if he had actually undergone each of the punishments 
they enumerated. 

“ Dame / You are an advocate, and should know the 
law,” retorted Monsieur de Braguelonne. 

“ Indeed, I know it only too well!” cried Des Ave- 
nelles. ‘ Therefore, after three days of mortal anguish, 
I could restrain myself no longer: I felt that such a 
secret was too heavy a burden for my responsibility, and 
I came to deposit it in your hands, Monsieur le Lieuten- 
ant de Police.” 

“ That was the safest course to pursue,” replied Mon- 
sieur de Braguelonne ; “ and although, as you see, your 
revelation is of no great service to us, still we will take 
your good intentions into consideration.” 

He talked for some moments in a low tone with De 
Mouchy, who seemed to be urging him, not without much 
resistance, to adopt a certain course of action. 

“‘ Before everything, I beg you, for mercy’s sake,” said 
Des Avenelles, imploringly, “‘ not to betray my defection 
to my former — accomplices; for, alas! they who mur- 
dered President Minard might well do me an ill turn 
also.” 

‘“‘ We will keep your secret,” replied the lieutenant of 
police. 

“But you propose to keep me a prisoner, do you 
not?” said Des Avenelles, with a very humbled and 
frightened air. 

“No; you may return freely to your own house at any 
moment,” replied De Braguelonne. 

“Do you mean it?” said the advocate. “ Ah! I see 
you propose to arrest my guests?” 

‘* Not your guests, either. They will remain as free as 
yourself.” 

“ How is that?” asked Des Avenelles, in amazement. 


bd 
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“Just listen to me a moment,’ replied Monsieur de 
Braguelonne, in an authoritative tone, “and pay good 
heed to my words. You will return at once to your own 
house, lest a too long absence should arouse suspicion. 
You will say not a word more to your guests, either as to 
your own fears or their secrets. You will act, and leave 
them to act, as if you had not been in this room to-day. 
Do you understand me? Hinder nothing, and express 
surprise at nothing. Let things take their course.” 

“That is easily done,” said Des Avenelles. 

“However,” added Monsieur de Braguelonne, ‘if we 
need any information, we will either send to you for it 
or summon you hither, and you will hold yourself always 
in readiness to serve us in either way. Ifa descent upon 
your house is judged necessary, you will lend a hand in 
making it effective.” 

“Since I have done so much merely to make a beginning, 
I will go through with it,” said Des Avenelles, with a sigh. 

“Very well. One word in conclusion. If matters 
progress in a way to prove that you have obeyed these 
very simple instructions, you shall have your pardon ; 
but if we have reason to suspect that you have been in 
the least degree indiscreet, you will be the first to be 
punished, and will suffer worse than all the others.” 

“You shall be burned alive, by our Lady!” chimed 
in Démocharés, in.his deep and gloomy voice. 

“‘ However — ” began the trembling advocate. 

“That is sufficient,” said De Braguelonne. “You 
have heard; see that you remember. Aw revoir.” 

He made an imperious motion with his hand. The 
too prudent advocate left the room, relieved and anxious 
at the same time. 

After his departure, for a moment nothing was said by 
the two others. 
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“ You wished it so, and I yielded,” said the lieutenant, 
finally ; “but I confess that I have serious doubts as to 
the wisdom of that mode of procedure.” 

“ No, everything is as well as can be,” replied Démo- 
charés. ‘This business must be allowed to take its own 
course, and with that in view, the important point was 
not to give the alarm to the conspirators. Let them 
think themselves sure of their secret, and go ahead in 
their false security. They fancy that they are marching 
in darkness, while we are following all their movements 
in the broad daylight. It is superb! Such another 
occasion to strike a deadly blow at the root of the heresy 
will not present itself in twenty years. Besides, I know 
the ideas of his Eminence the Cardinal de Lorraine upon 
this matter.” 

“ Better than I do, to be sure,” said De Braguelonne. 
* What are we to do now ?” 

“ You will remain at Paris,” said Démocharés, “ and 
with the assistance of Ligniéres and Des Avenelles, keep 
a strict watch upon the two leading conspirators. I shall 
set out in an hour for Blois, to warn Messieurs de Guise. 
The cardinal will be somewhat alarmed at first, but Le 
Balafré is with him to encourage him ; and when he comes 
to think it over, he will be in an ecstasy of delight. It 
is for those two to assemble in a fortnight around the 
king, without disturbance, all the forces they have avail-. 
able. Meanwhile, our Huguenots will have nothing to 
startle them ; they will fall in a body, or one by one, into 
the trap we have laid, the blind fools, and they will be at 
our mercy. We shall have them, and then, — ‘ General 
slaughter !’” 

The grand inquisitor stalked up and down the room 
rubbing his hands for joy. 

“May God grant,” said Monsieur de Braguelonne, “ that 
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no unforeseen event shall reduce this splendid scheme 
to nought!” 

‘“‘ Impossible !”” Démochares made haste to say. ‘“ Gen- 
eral slaughter! We have them on the hip! Call Ligni- 
eres back, if you will, so that he may finish with the 
information he has for us, which I am to report to the 
Cardinal de Lorraine. But I look upon the heresy as 
already extinct. General slaughter! ” 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
A CHILD KING AND QUEEN, 


Ir in imagination we go forward two days, and traverse 
forty leagues of space, we may fancy ourselves on the 
27th of February at the splendid Chateau de Blois, where 
the court was temporarily established. 

There had been a great celebration at the chateau 
the day before, with jousting and ballets and allegorical 
representations, all under the direction of Monsieur 
Antoine de Baif the poet. 

So that on the morning in question the young king 
and his queen, for whose entertainment the féte had 
been given, had risen rather Jater than usual, and not 
fully rested from the fatigue of their holiday-making. 

Fortunately no reception was appointed for that day, 
so that they were at liberty to amuse themselves by 
chatting over at their leisure the things that had pleased 
their fancy. 

“For my own part,” said Mary Stuart, “I thought 
all the entertainments the finest and rarest things ima- 
ginable.” 

“Yes,” replied Frangois, “especially the ballets and 
the scenes that were acted. But I must confess that the 
sonnets and madrigals seemed to me a trifle tiresome.” 

“What!” cried Mary; “why, they were very bright 
and clever, I assure you.” 

“ But too everlastingly eulogistic, you must agree, 
mignonne. You see, it’s not especially amusing to hear 
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one’s self praised thus by the hour ; and I could not help 
fancying last evening that the good God Himself must 
sometimes have His moments of being bored in His 
Paradise. Then you must remember, too, that these 
gentlemen, especially Messieurs de Baif and de Maison- 
fleur, have a way of interlarding their discourse with 
numbers of Latin words, which I do not always under- 
stand.” 

“But that has a very learned air,” said Mary, “and 
it is a fashion which makes me feel very literary and of 
very correct taste.” 

‘“‘Ah, Mary, you know so much yourself!” replied 
the young king, smiling. ‘You can make verses, and 
you understand Latin, too, while I have never succeeded 
in making any headway in it.” 

“ But study is our lot, and the only amusement we 
women have, just as you men and princes are born to 
action and command.” 

‘* Nevertheless,” rejoined Francois, ‘“‘just for the sake 
of equalling you in one thing, I would like to know as 
much as my brother Charles.” 

“Apropos of our brother Charles,” Mary interrupted, 
‘did you notice him yesterday in the part he assumed in 
the allegory of ‘ Religion defended by the Three Divine 
Virtues’ ?” 

“Yes,” said the king; “he was one of the horsemen 
who represented the virtues, — Charity, I think.” 

“The very same,” replied Mary. “Well, did you 
see, Sire, with what fury he belabored the head of poor 
Heresy ?” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed, when she came forward in the midst 
of the flames with the body of a serpent. Charles 
seemed to be quite beside himself, really.” 

“ And, tell me, gentle Sire,” continued the queen, 
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“did not that head of Heresy seem to you to resemble 
some one?” 

“Why, yes,” said Frangois, “I thought I must be 
mistaken ; but it assuredly wore the expression = Mon- 
sieur de (shen did it not?” 

“Say, rather, that it was Monsieur |’Amiral, feature 
for feature.” 

“And all those devils who carried him off!” said the 
king. 

“And the joy of our uncle the cardinal !” 

“And my mother’s smile.” 

“Tt was almost frightful!” said the young queen. 
“And yet, Frangois, your mother was very beautiful 
last evening with her dress of shimmering gold and her 
tan-colored veil,—a magnificent costume !” 

“Yes, it was,” replied the king; “and so, my 
mignonne, I have ordered a similar dress for you at 
Constantinople, through Monsieur de Grandchamp, and 
you shall also have a veil of Roman gauze like my 
mother’s.’ 

“Oh, thanks, my gallant spouse! Thanks! I cer- 
tainly do not envy the fate of our sister Elisabeth of 
Spain, who, they say, never wears the same dress twice. 
And yet I should not like to have any woman in France, 
even your mother, seem a be more finely dressed than 
I, especially in your eyes.” 

“Ah, what difference does it make, after all?” said 
the king; “for will you not always be the loveliest of 
them all?” 

“It hardly seemed so yesterday,” pouted Mary; ‘for 
after the torch-dance that I danced, you never said a 
single word to me. I must needs think that you did 
not like it.” 

“Indeed I did!” cried Francois; “but what could 
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I say, in God’s name, beside all those clever wits of the 
court who were pouring compliments upon you in prose 
and verse? Dubellay claimed that you had no need of 
a torch like the other ladies, but that the light that 
shone from your eyes was sufficient. Maisonfleur was 
appalled at the danger from the vivid sparks from your 
eyes which were never extinguished and might destroy 
the entire hall, Whereupon Ronsard added that the 
stars which shone in your head might serve to lighten 
the darkness of the night, and to put the sun to shame 
by day. Was there any need, pray, after all those poetic 
flights for me to come and add my poor testimony that 
I thought you and your dance fascinating ?” 

“ Why not?” was Mary’s playful retort. ‘‘ That little 
word from you would have rejoiced my heart more than 
all their tasteless flattery.” 

“Well, then, I say it this morning, mzgnonne, with all 
my heart ; for the dance was perfect, and almost made me 
forget the Spanish pavane which I used to like so much, 
and the Italian pazzemeni, which you and poor Elisabeth 
danced together so divinely. In fact, dear, whatever you 
do is always done better than what others do ; for you are 
the fairest of the fair, and the prettiest women look like 
chambermaids beside you! Yes, in your royal attire or 
in this simple dishabille, you are always the same, my 
queen and my love. I see only you, and I love none 
but you!” 

“ Dear mignon /” 

“ My adored darling !’”’ 

“ My life !” 

“ My supreme and Rely) good! See! Though you had 
but a peasant’s hood, I would love you better than all the 
queens of the earth!” 

“For my own part,” replied Mary, “though you were 
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but a simple page, you and none other would reign in my 
heart.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” added Francois, “ how I love to 
pass my fingers through your soft silky, fair hair, and 
to play with it and tangle it! I can well imagine that 
your women might often ask leave to kiss that round 
white neck, and those arms, so beautifully turned and so 
plump. But don’t you let them any more, Mary!” 

“Why not, pray ?” 

“ Because I am jealous !”’ said the king. 

“Foolish child!” laughed Mary, with an adorable 
childish gesture. 

“Ah!” cried Francois, passionately, “if I had to 
choose between renouncing my crown and my Mary, 
the choice would soon be made.” 

“What madness!’’ exclaimed Mary. ‘ How could 
any one give up the crown of France, which is the fairest 
of all after the heavenly crown?” 

“ Because of the mark it makes upon my brow!” said 
Frangois, with a smile that was half playful and half 
sad. 

“What!” said Mary. “Oh, but I forgot that we 
have one matter to settle — and a matter of the most 
supreme importance — which my uncle De Lorraine has 
thrust upon us.” 

“Oh, ho!” cried the king; “that does not often 
happen.” 

“‘ He leaves it for us,” said Mary, very seriously, ‘to de- 
cide upon the color of the uniform of our Swiss Guards.” 

“That is a mark of confidence which does us great 
honor. Let us consult upon it. What is your Majesty’s 
opinion upon this difficult question, Madame ?” 

“Oh, I must only speak after you, Sire.” 

“ Well, then, I think that the style of the coat should 
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remain the same,—a broad doublet with full sleeves, 
with slashings in three colors. Am I not right?” 

“Yes, Sire; but what shall the colors be? That is 
the question ?” 

“It is not an easy one; but that is because you do not 
help me, my fair adviser. The first color?” 

“It ought to be white,” said Mary, — “the color of 
France.” 

“Then the second,” declared Frangois, “shall be that 
of Scotland, — blue.” 

“Very well; but the third?” 

‘“‘ How would yellow do?” 

“Oh, no; that is the color of Spain. Green would be 
better.” 

“That is the color of the Guises,” said the king. 

‘Very well, Monsieur; is that a reason for exclud- 
ing it?” 

‘‘No, indeed; but will these three colors harmonize 
well?” 

“ Well thought of :” cried Mary Stuart. ‘Let us take 
red, the color of Switzerland ; it will be in a measure a 
reminder of their country to the poor fellows.” 

‘An idea as kind as your heart, Mary,” the king re- 
sponded. ‘“ There! that momentous affair has come to 
a glorious conclusion. Ouf! we have had enough trouble 
with it ; fortunately, more serious matters do not give 
us somuch. And your dear uncles, Mary, are so willing 
to relieve me of all the burden of government ! it is de- 
lightful! They do the writing, and I have only to sign 
my name, sometimes without even reading; so that my 
crown placed upon my royal couch would serve quite 
as well as I, if the whim should seize me to take a 
journey.” 

“Do you not feel sure, Sire,” asked Mary, “that my 
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uncles will never have aught at heart save your interest 
and that of France ?” 

‘How can I help knowing it?” was the reply. “ They 
tell me of it too often to give me any hope of forgetting 
it. For instance, it is the day for a meeting of the 
council to-day ; and we shall see Monsieur le Cardinal 
de Lorraine come in with his deep humility and his over- 
done respect, — which do not always amuse me, I eon- 
fess, — and shall hear him say in his soft voice, bowing 
at every word, ‘Sire, the suggestion I have the honor to 
make to your Majesty is aimed only at maintaining the 
honor of your crown. Your Majesty cannot doubt the 
zeal for the glory of your reign and the welfare of your 
people by which we are animated. Sire, the splendor of 
the throne and of the Church is the only end,’ etc.” 

“How perfectly you imitate him!” cried Mary, laugh- 
ing and clapping her hands. 

But in a more serious tone she continued, — 

“We must be indulgent and generous, Francois. 
Pray, do you suppose that your lady-mother, Catherine de 
Médicis, gives me much pleasure when, with her pale face 
sternly set, she reads me endless sermons upon my dress 
and my servants and my establishment? Can you not 
hear her now saying to me, with her lips pursed up, 
‘My daughter, you are the queen. I am to-day only the 
second woman in the kingdom; but if I were in your 
place, I should require my women to attend Mass no less 
regularly than vespers and the sermon ; if I were in your 
place, I would never wear carnation velvet, because it is 
too gaudy a color; if I were in your place, I would have 
my silver-gray dress made over, because it is too décol- 
lettée ; if I were in your place, I would never dance my- 
self, but would be content to watch others; if I were in 
your place —’”’ 
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“Oh, oh!” cried the king, shrieking with laughter ; 
‘it is my mother herself! But then, you see, mignonne, 
she is my mother, after all; and I have already of- 
fended her grievously by leaving no share for her in 
the affairs of State, which are entirely administered by 
your uncles; so we must put up with some things 
we don’t like, and respectfully bear with her scolding. 
I, too, will resign myself to the gentle tutelage of the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, just because you are his niece, do 
you hear ?” 

‘¢ Thanks, dear Sire ! — thanks for the sacrifice!” and 
Mary emphasized her words with a kiss. 

* But, joking apart,” continued Francois, “there are 
times when I am tempted to renounce the title of king, 
as I have already abandoned the power.” 

“Oh, why do you say that ?” cried Mary. 

*“‘ Because I feel it, Mary. Ah, if only’ it were not 
necessary to be King of France in order to be your hus- 
band! Just consider a moment! I have nought but 
the weariness and restraints of royalty. The humblest 
of our subjects is freer than I. Why, if I had not been 
downright angry at the suggestion, we should have had 
to occupy separate apartments! Why, do you suppose ? 
Because they alleged that it was the custom of kings and 
queens of France !” 

‘How ridiculous they are with their customs!” ex- 
claimed Mary. ‘Oh, well, we have changed all that, 
and established a new custom, — which, thank God, is 
much better than the other.” 

“To be sure it is, Mary. But, tell me, do you know 
the secret desire I have been cherishing for a long 
time ?” 

‘“ No, — indeed I do not.” 

* Well, it is to break loose for a while, —to fly or 
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steal away, and Jeave the throne to take care of itself ; 
to turn our backs upon Paris, Blois, yes, even upon 
France itself, and go—where? I don’t know nor 
care, so long as it is far away from here, where we can 
breathe at our ease for a little while like other people. 
Mary, would not such a journey, say for six months or 
a year, please you?” 

“Oh, I should be perfectly delighted, my beloved 
Sire,” replied Mary, ‘especially for your sake; for I am 
sometimes unquiet about your health, and you suffer too 
frequently with these distressing headaches. The change 
of air and of scene would distract your thoughts, and be 
a most excellent thing for you. Yes, let us go, let us go! 
But, oh! the cardinal and the queen-mother, — will they 
listen to such a plan?” 

“ Well, after I am king and I am master,” said Fran- 
cois. ‘The kingdom is quiet and peaceable; and since 
they get along very well without my will in the govern- 
ment, they can do quite as well without my presence. 
We will take our flight in advance of the winter, Mary, 
like the swallows. Let us see. Where would you like 
to go? Suppose we were to visit your Scottish States ?” 

‘‘ What! cross the sea?” said Mary. “Expose your 
delicate chest, my mzgnon, to those dangerous fogs 4 
No! I should prefer our smiling Touraine and this fair 
Chateau de Blois. But why should we not pay a visit to 
our sister Elisabeth in Spain ?” 

“The air of Madrid is not wholesome for kings of 
France, Mary.” 

“Oh, well! Italy, then!” suggested Mary. “It is 
always lovely there, and always warm, — blue sky and 
blue water ; orange-trees in flower, and music, and con- 
tinual holiday-making!” 

“Italy accepted !”’ cried the king, joyously. “ We will 
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see the Holy Catholic Religion in all its glory, — the 
magnificent churches and the relics of the saints.” 

“And Raphael’s paintings,” added Mary, “and St. 
Peter’s, and the Vatican.” 

“We will ask the Holy Father for his blessing, and 
will bring back our hands full of indulgences.” 

“Oh, it will be delightful,” said the queen, “ to realize 
this lovely dream together, side by side, beloved and lov- 
ing, with heaven in our hearts, and on our heads —” 

“Paradise!” cried Frangois, enthusiastically. 

But even as he spoke, carried away by the fascinating 
thought, the door opened suddenly, and the Cardinal de 
Lorraine, pushing aside the usher in attendance, who 
had no time to announce him, burst into the royal apart- 
ment, pale and breathless. 

The Duc de Guise, less excited but quite as serious, 
followed his brother at a short distance, and his measured 
step could be heard in the antechamber through the door, 
which remained open. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
END OF THE ITALIAN JOURNEY. 


“Wert, Monsieur le Cardinal,” said the young king, 
warmly, “am [ not to be allowed a moment of leisure 
and freedom even in this place ?” 

“Sire,” replied Charles de Lorraine, ‘I am very sorry 
to disobey your Majesty’s orders; but the affair which 
has led my brother and myself hither is of too great 
moment to admit of delay.” 

As he spoke, the Duc de Guise came gravely in, 
saluted the king and queen silently, and remained 
standing behind his brother, mute, immovable, and 
very serious. 

“Very well! I am listening, Monsieur; therefore 
speak,” said Frangois to the cardinal. 

“Sire,” continued the latter, “a conspiracy against 
your Majesty has been discovered, and your life is no 
longer safe in this Chateau de Blois; you should depart 
hence immediately.” 

‘A conspiracy! Depart from Blois!” exclaimed the 
king. ‘ Pray, what does all this mean ¢” 

“Tt means, Sire, that evil-minded men are conspiring 
against the life and the crown of your Majesty.” 

“ What!’’ said Frangois, “can they have any ill-will 
against me, so young as I am, and only seated on the 
throne yesterday? against me, who have never injured 
a single soul,—that is to say, knowingly or wilfully ? 
Who are these evil-minded men, Monsieur le Cardinal ?” 
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‘Why, who should they be,” rejoined Charles de Lor- 
raine, “if not these cursed Huguenot heretics?” 

“ Heretics again!” cried the king. ‘‘Are you sure, 
Monsieur, that you are not allowing yourself to be led 
astray by suspicions which have no foundation in 
fact ?” 

“Alas!” said the cardinal, “there is, unhappily, no 
room for doubt now.” 

The young king, whose delightful dreams were thus 
interrupted by this unpleasant reality, seemed greatly 
annoyed ; Mary was much disturbed by his ill-humor, 
and the cardinal very anxious over the news he had 
brought. Le Balafré, alone calm and _ self-controlled, 
awaited the result of all this talk in an attitude of 
utter impassibility. 

“In God’s name, what have I done to my people that 
they love me no longer?”’ continued Frangois, bitterly. 

“T think I told your Majesty that it is only the 
Huguenots who are rebellious,” said the Cardinal de 
Lorraine. 

“Well, they are Frenchmen!” rejoined the king. 
“In fact, Monsieur le Cardinal, I have intrusted all my 
power to your hands in the hope that you would cause it 
to be blessed, and yet I am continually encompassed by 
anxiety and complaints and discontent.” 

“Oh, Sire, Sire!” exclaimed Mary Stuart, reproach- 
fully. 

The Cardinal de Lorraine retorted dryly, — 

“Tt would be hardly fair, Sire, to hold us responsible 
for ills which are due entirely to the troublous condition 
of the time.” 

“* Nevertheless, Monsieur,” continued the youthful 
king, “I should like for once to know the real condition 
of affairs, and to be without you at my side for a while, 
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so that I might ascertain whether the disaffection is 
directed against myself or you.” 

“Oh, your Majesty!” cried Mary Stuart, in great 
alarm. 

Frangois said no more, for he already reproached him- 
self for having gone too far. The Duc de Guise did not 
manifest the least disturbance. Charles de Lorraine, 
after an embarrassing silence, replied, with the dignified 
and constrained air of a man unjustly offended, — 

“Sire, since we are unfortunate enough to see that 
our efforts are misunderstood or not appreciated, and are 
therefore useless, it only remains for us, as your loyal 
subjects and devoted kinsmen, to give place to others 
more worthy or more fortunate —” 

The king, in his confusion, said nothing; and the car- 
dinal continued, after a pause, — 

“Your Majesty has only to tell us in whose hands to 
place our seals of office. So far as I am concerned, noth- 
ing will be easier than to fill my place. Your Majesty 
will simply have to choose between Monsieur le Chance- 
lier Olivier, Monsieur le Cardinal de Tournon, and 
Monsieur de |’ Hopital.” 

Mary Stuart hid her face in her hands in despair ; 
while poor repentant Francois would have asked for 
nothing better than to recall his childish indignation, 
but the haughty silence of Le Balafré frightened 
him. 

Charles de Lorraine continued : ‘ The office of grand 
master, however, and the management of affairs in case 
of war, demand such extraordinary talents and such lofty 
renown that, after my brother, I can think of only two 
men who could venture to pretend to fill his place, — 
Monsieur de Brissac, perhaps — ” 

“Oh, Brissac is always scolding, and always in a pas- 
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sion!” exclaimed the king ; “he is not to be thought 
of !” 

‘‘ Well, the other one,” continued the cardinal, “ is 
Monsieur de Montmorency, who surely has the renown 
even though he lacks the necessary talents.” 

“Oh, no!” Francois objected again; ‘“ Monsieur le 
Connétable is too old for me, and he formerly treated 
the dauphin too slightingly to make it probable that he 
would serve the king with due respect to-day. But, 
Monsieur le Cardinal, why do you omit to mention my 
other kinsmen, the princes of the blood, — the Prince de 
Condé, for example ?” 

“Sire,” said the cardinal, ‘‘it is with deep regret that 
I inform your Majesty of the fact, but among the names 
of the secret leaders of the conspiracy that has been un- 
earthed, that of the Prince de Condé stands first.” 

“Ts it possible?” asked the young king, almost 
stupefied. 

‘‘ Sire, there is no doubt about it.” 

“Then this must be really a serious conspiracy against 
the State?” said Frangois. 

“Tt is almost a rebellion, Sire,” replied the cardinal ; 
‘and since your Majesty relieves my brother and myself 
from the most awful responsibility that has ever been 
laid upon us, my duty compels me to implore you to name 
our successors as soon as possible, — for the Huguenots 
will be under the walls of Blois in a few days.” 

“ What do you say, my uncle ?” cried Mary, in dismay. 

“The truth, Madame.” 

“« Are the rebels numerous?”’ asked the king. 

*‘ Sire, they are said to be two thousand strong,” replied 
the cardinal. ‘‘There were rumors that their advance- 
guard was already near La Carreliere, but I could hardly 
believe them until Monsieur de Mouchy brought me in: 
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telligence of the conspiracy from Paris. We will withdraw 
now, Sire, Monsieur de Guise and myself — ” 

“ What ’s that?” exclaimed Francois. ‘‘ Do you both 
select such a time of danger as this to desert me?” 

“ But I thought I understood, Sire,” returned Charles 
de Lorraine, “that such was your Majesty’s intention.” 

“ What do you wish?” said the king. ‘I cannot help 
being sad when I see how many enemies you have made 
—I mean how many enemies I have! But come, let us 
say no more about it, good uncle; give me more details 
as to the insolent attempt of these rebels.” 

** Pardon, Sire!” retorted the cardinal, still standing 
on his dignity; “after what your Majesty has said, it 
seems to me that others than ourselves —” 

‘Oh, dear uncle, I implore you to say no more about 
my hasty words, which I am sorry for,” said Francois IT. 
“What more can I say? Must I apologize, pray, and 
ask your pardon ?” 

“ Oh, Sire!” said Charles de Lorraine, “at the mo- 
ment that your Majesty restores his precious confidence 
to us— ” 

“ Entirely, and with all my heart,” added the king, 
offering his hand to the cardinal. 

“ Just so much valuable time lost!” said the Duc de 
Guise, gravely. 

It was the first word he had uttered since the begin- 
ning of the interview. 

He came forward now, as if all that had gone before 
had been simply unimportant preliminaries. a wearisome 
prologue, in which he had allowed the Cardinal de Lor- 
raine to sustain the principal part; but these puerile 
discussions being at an end, he haughtily took the floor 
and assumed the initiative. 

“ Sire,” said he to the king, ‘‘ this, in brief, is the con- 
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dition of affairs: two thousand rebels, commanded by 
Baron de la Renaudie, and encouraged underhand_ by 
the Prince de Condé, are preparing a descent at this time 
from Poitou, Béarn, and other provinces, with the view 
of surprising Blois and carrying off your Majesty.” 

Frangois made a gesture of indignation and surprise. 

“Carry off the king!” cried Mary Stuart. 

“And you with him, Madame,” continued Le Balafré. 
“But never fear; we will take good care of your 
Majesties.” 

“What measures do you propose to take ?”’ asked the 
king. 

““ We received warning of this only an hour since,” said 
the Duc de Guise. “ But the first thing to do, Sire, is to 
assure the safety of your sacred person. For that pur- 
pose, it is necessary that you should leave this unfortified 
town of Blois and its unprotected chateau this very day, 
to withdraw to Amboise, where there is a fortified chateau 
which will protect you against a sudden blow.” 

“ What!” said the queen ; “imprison ourselves in that 
vile Chateau d’Amboise, perched up on top of a rock, 
and so gloomy and sad!” 

“ Child! ” was what Le Balafré’s harsh look said to his 
niece, though he did not put it in words. 

He said simply, — 

“ Madame, it must be done!” 

“ But that will be flying from these rebels!” said the 
young king, trembling with rage. 

‘“‘ Sire,” rejoined the duke, “ you cannot fly from an 
enemy who has not yet attacked you, nor even declared 
war against you. We are supposed to be in ignorance of 
the guilty designs of these factionists.” 

“ However, we do know them,” said Frangois. 

“T beg your Majesty to rely upon me as regards these 
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questions of honor,” replied Francois de Lorraine. ‘ We 
do not shun the combat simply by changing the field of 
battle ; and I sincerely hope that the rebels will take 
the trouble of following us to Amboise.” 

“Why do you say that you hope so, Monsieur ?” asked 
the king. 

“Why ?” said Le Balafré, with his superb smile. ‘ Be- 
cause it will be a good opportunity to put an end once 
for all to heretics and heresy ; because it is high time to 
strike at them in some other way than in fiction and 
allegory ; because I would have given two fingers of my 
hand — my left hand — to bring about without difficulty. 
the decisive struggle which these reckless fools are invit- 
ing, for our triumph.” 

“ Alas!” sighed the king, “is this struggle anything 
less than civil war?” 

“ Let us accept it for the sake of having done with it,” 
replied the Duc de Guise. ‘This, in a word, is my plan, 
— your Majesty must remember that we have only these 
rebels to deal with: Saving this retreat from Blois, which 
will not arouse their suspicions, I hope, we will affect the 
most complete security and most utter ignorance in regard 
to their plans. And when they advance upon us, like the 
traitors that they are, to surprise us, we shall be the ones 
to surprise them, and catch them in their own trap. 
Therefore let no sign of alarm escape you, or any appear- 
ance of flight ; this advice is meant especially for you, 
Madame,” he said, turning to Mary. “ My orders will be 
given, and your people notified to be ready, but it will 
be done secretly. Let there be no suspicion outside of 
our preparations or our apprehensions, and I will answer 
for everything.” 

“* What hour is fixed for our departure?” asked Fran- 
gois, with a dejected air of resignation. - 
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“Sire, three in the afternoon,” said the duke ; ‘‘ I have 
taken all needful steps.” 

‘‘ What! before coming to me?” 

‘Even so, Sire,” replied Le Balafré, firmly ; “ for be- 
fore I came to you, I was perfectly sure that your Majesty 
would listen to the voice of reason and honor.” 

“ Very well!” said the young king, with a feeble smile, 
completely conquered, ‘‘ we will be ready at three o’clock, 
Monsieur ; we have every confidence in you.” 

Sire,’ said the duke, ‘“‘I thank you for your con- 
fidence, and will strive to merit it. But I beg your 
Majesty to excuse me, for at such times minutes are 
precious, and I have twenty letters to write, and a hun- 
dred commissions to give out. Therefore my brother 
and myself will humbly take leave of your Majesty.” 

He saluted the king and queen quite abruptly, and 
went out with the cardinal. 

Francois and Mary gazed at each other ruefully for a 
moment without speaking. 

‘“‘Well, my darling,” said the king at last, “ how about 
our fair vision of a journey to Rome ?” 

“Tt seems to have resolved itself into a flight to Am- 
boise,” sighed Mary. 

At this moment Madame Dayelle, the queen’s first 
lady-in-waiting, appeared. 

“Pray, Madame, is this true that I have heard?” said 
she, after the ordinary salutation. ‘‘ Must we break up 
our establishment here at once, and quit Bloise for 
Amboise ¢” 

“Tt is only too true, my poor Dayelle,” replied 
Mary. 

“Do you know, Madame, that there is nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, in that chateau?— not even a decent 
mirror !”’ 
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“Then we must carry everything from here, Dayelle,” 
said the queen. ‘‘ Write out at once a list of the things 
we must have; I will dictate to you. In the first 
place, my new dress of crimson damask with gold lace 
trimming — ”’ 

Turning to the king, who was still standing in the 
window recess, thoughtful and sad, — 

“Just fancy, Sire,” said she, “the audacity of these 
Reformers! But, pardon me, you ought also to be think- 
ing about what things you will need at Amboise, so that 
you will not be unprovided.” 

“No,” said Francois ; ‘‘I will leave all that to Aubert, 
my valet de chambre. I myself can think of nothing but 
my disappointment.” 

“Do you think mine is any less bitter?” said Mary. 
“ Madame Dayelle, put down my violet farthingale covered 
with gold camblet, and my white damask dress with sil- 
ver trimming. But we must make the best of it,” she 
continued, addressing the king, ‘ and not run the risk of 
being without articles of the first importance. Madame 
Dayelle, don’t forget my bedgown of plain cloth-of-gold 
trimmed with lynx. Not for ages, Sire, has the old 
Chateau d’Amboise been inhabited by the court, has 
it 17’ 

“Since the days of Charles VIII.,” said Frangois, “I 
do not think that a king of France has ever lived there 
for more than two or three days.” 

«And we may have to stay there a whole month!” 
exclaimed Mary. ‘Oh, those wretched Huguenots! 
Don’t you think, Madame Dayelle, that the bedchamber 
at all events will be partly furnished?” 

“The surest way, Madame,” said the lady-in-waiting, 
shaking her head, “ will be to go prepared to find noth- 
ing at all there.” 
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“Then put down the gold-framed mirror,” said the 
queen, ‘‘the violet. velvet jewel-case, and the shaggy 
carpet to put around the bed. But have subjects ever 
before been known, Sire,’ she continued in a low tone, 
returning to the king’s side, “to march against. their 
master thus, and drive him from his own house, so to 
speak ?” 

“Never, I think, Mary,” was Francois’s melancholy 
reply. ‘Sometimes scoundrels have been known to re- 
sist the execution of the king’s commands, as was the 
case fifteen years since at Mérindol and La Cabriere ; 
but to attack the king in the first place, — I could never 
have imagined such a thing, I declare !” 

“Oh, my uncle Guise is right, then! We cannot take 
too many precautions against these hot-headed rebels. 
Madame Dayelle, add a dozen or so pairs of shoes, and 
twelve pillows and sheets. Is that all? Really, I be- 
lieve I am losing my mind! Wait a moment, my dear! 
Here, put in this velvet pincushion and this gold candle- 
stick and bodkin and gilt needle-case. There, I see 
nothing else.” 

** Will not Madame carry her two jewel-cases ?” 

‘Yes, indeed, I will carry them!” cried Mary, eagerly. 
**Teave them here! Why, they might fall into the 
hands of these miscreants, might they not, Sire? I am 
quite sure I will carry them.” 

“ Tt will be a wise precaution,” said Francois, with a 
slight smile. 

‘‘T think I have omitted nothing else of consequence, 
my dear Dayelle?” continued Mary, looking around the 
room. 

“Madame will remember her ‘ Book of Hours,’ I 
trust,” said the maid-of-honor, rather affectedly. 

* Ah, I should have forgotten them,” said Mary, ingenu- 
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ously. ‘Let me have the finest ones, — the one which 
my uncle the cardinal gave me and the scarlet velvet one 
with the gold ornaments. Madame Dayelle, I leave you 
to look after all this. You see how preoccupied the 
king and myself are by the disagreeable necessity for 
this sudden departure.” 

“Madame has no need to quicken my zeal,” said the 
duenna. ‘ How many chests and trunks must I order to 
carry everything? Five will suffice, I should think.” 

“Order six, and go now!” replied the queen. ‘We 
must not fall short in this deplorable extremity, — six, 
without counting those of my women, remember! But 
let them make their own arrangements, for I have n’t the 
heart to attend to all these details. Yes, Francois, I am 
like you; I can think of nothing but these Huguenots, 
alas! You may go now, Dayelle.” 

“Any orders for the footmen and coachmen, Ma- 
dame ?” 

“Let them wear simply their cloth coats,” said the 
queen. “Go, dear Dayelle, without further loss of 
time.” 

Dayelle bowed and had taken three or four steps to- 
ward the door, when Mary called her back. 

“ Dayelle,” said she, “when I said that our people 
should wear only their cloth coats, you understand that 
I meant for the journey. Let them not fail to take with 
them their capes of violet velvet and their violet cloaks 
lined with yellow velvet. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, Madame. Has Madame any other orders to 
give ¢” 

“No, nothing more,” said Mary. ‘But see that 
everything is done promptly; we have only about three 
hours. Don’t forget the footmen’s cloaks.” 

Dayelle left the room without further hindrance. 
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Mary then turned to the king. 

“ You approve of these cloaks for our people, Sire, do 
you not?” she asked. “The Reformers will surely allow 
us to dress our household as we think fitting. We must 
not humiliate royalty too much before the rebels. I 
even venture to hope, Sire, that we may find it possible 
to give a little féte in their faces at Amboise, though it 
be such a detestable place.” 

Frangois shook his head rather gloomily. 

‘Oh, don’t you sneer at the idea!” said Mary. “That 
would intimidate them more than you think, by letting 
them see that, after all, we are not much afraid of them. 
A ball under such circumstances would be most excel- 
lent politics, I am not afraid to say; and even your 
mother, capable woman that she is, could suggest noth- 
ing better. But no matter! For all that I say, my 
heart is none the less torn, my poor, dear Sire. Ah, 
the villanous Huguenots !” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
TWO APPEALS. 


Stvce the fatal tournament Gabriel had led a calm and 
retired but gloomy life. This man of energetic move- 
ment and action, whose days had formerly been so filled 
with life and excitement, now seemed to take delight only 
in solitude and forgetfulness. 

He never appeared at court, never saw a friend, and 
scarcely ever left his house, where he passed the long, 
sad, and dreamy hours with his faithful old nurse Aloyse 
and the page André, who had come back to him when 
Diane de Castro had taken her sudden flight to the 
Benedictine convent at St. Quentin. 

Gabriel, still a young man in years, had grown old 
from grief. He brooded over the past, and had no 
longer any hope. 

How many times during those months, each of which 
was years long, had he regretted that he was still alive ! 
How many times did he wonder why the Duc de Guise 
and Mary Stuart had placed themselves between him 
and the anger of Catherine de Médicis, and had laid 
upon him the bitter burden of life! What had he to do 
on earth? What was he good for? Could the tomb be 
any more barren of result than this existence in which 
he was languishing, —if, indeed, it could be called an 
existence ! 

There were moments, however, when his youthful 
vigor rose in protest in spite of himself. 
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Then he would stretch his arms and raise his head 
and gaze at his sword. At such times he would have a 
vague feeling that his life was not ended, but that there 
was still a future for him, and that heurs of hot fight- 
ing, and perhaps of victory, might sooner or later enter 
again into his destiny. 

In view of everything, however, he could see only two 
chances of returning to the life of action for which he was 
best fitted, — a foreign war or religious persecution, 

If France, if the king, should find themselves involved 
in some new war, undertaken for conquest, or to repel in- 
vasion, the Comte de Montgommery told himself that his 
youthful ardor would at once return, and that it would 
be pleasant for him to die as he had lived, —- fighting. 

And then how glad he would be to pay the involun- 
_tary debt he owed the Duc de Guise and young King 
Frangois ! 

Again Gabriel would reflect that it would be a glorious 
thing to die in defence of the new truths which had shed 
their light upon his soul during the later days. The 
cause of the Reformation — in his eyes the cause of jus- 
tice and liberty — was also a noble and saintly cause 
to serve. 

The young count read assiduously the controversial 
books and sermons which then abounded. He burned 
with excitement over the great principles revealed in 
lofty and soul-stirring words by Luther, Melancthon, 
Calvin, Théodore de Beze, and so many others. The books 
of all these untrammelled thinkers had fascinated and 
convinced him, and drawn him on to adopt their prin- 
ciples. He would bave been proud and happy to sign 
the attestation of his faith with his blood. 

It was always the noble instinct of this noble heart to 
devote his life to some person or some cause. 
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Not long since he had risked his life a hundred times 
to save or to avenge, it might be his father or his beloved 
Diane, — oh, memories forever bleeding in that wounded 
heart !— and now, in default of those cherished beings, 
he would have been glad to struggle in defence of sacred 
ideas, — | 

His country in his father’s place ; his religion in place 
of his love. 

Alas, alas! it is in vain to talk, for it is not the same 
thing ; and enthusiasm for abstract principles can never 
equal, either in its suffering or its delight, the enthusi- 
asm of fondness for our fellow-creatures. 

But yet for one or the other of these two causes, the 
Reformation or France, Gabriel would have been content 
to sacrifice his life; and he relied upon one of them to 
bring about the desired termination of his career. 

On the morning of the 6th of March Gabriel] was lean- 
ing back in his chair in the corner of his fireplace, brood- 
ing over the thoughts which had become his very life, 
when Aloyse brought in to him a messenger, booted and 
spurred and covered with mud, as if he had just travelled 
a long way. 

It was a rainy morning, 

The courier had just arrived from Amboise, under a 
strong escort, the bearer of several letters from Monsieur 
le Duc de Guise, lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 

One of the letters was addressed to Gabriel, and its 
contents were as follows :— 


My DEAR CoMPANION, — I am writing this to you in great 
haste, with neither leisure nor possibility of explaining myself. 
You told the king and myself that you were devoted to us, 
and that if ever we were in need of your devoted service, we 
had only to call upon you. 

We do call upon you to-day. 
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Set out at once for Amboise, where the king and queen are 
now installed for some weeks, I will tell you on your arrival 
in what way you can be of use. 

It is always understood that you are quite at liberty to act 
or to hold aloof. Your zeal is too valuable for me to wish to 
make a bad use of it, or compromise you. But whether you 
are with us or prefer to remain neutral, I should think I was 
neglecting a duty if I failed to have confidence in you. 

Come, therefore, in all haste, and you will be, as always, 
most welcome. 

Your affectionate friend, 


FRANCOIS DE LORRAINE. 
AMBOISE, the 4th March, 1560. 


P. S. Herewith is a safe-conduct, for use in case you 
should be questioned en route by some royal troop. 


The messenger from the Duc de Guise had already de- 
parted to execute his other commissions when Gabriel 
finished the letter. 

The eager youth rose at once, and said without hesita- 
tion to the nurse, — 

“Good Aloyse, call André, please, and tell him to 
have the dapple-gray saddled and to prepare my travel- 
ling wallet.” 

“Are you going away, Monseigneur?” the good 
woman asked. 

“Yes, nurse, to Amboise, within two hours.” 

There was nothing more to be said; and Aloyse, with- 
out a word, went sadly from the room to see that her 
young master’s orders were carried out. 

But while his preparations were being made, behold, 
another messenger appeared, and demanded to speak 
with the Comte de Montgommery alone. 

He made no commotion, and, unlike his predecessor, 
had no escort. He came in silently and very modestly, 
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and without uttering a sound, handed Gabriel a letter 
which he had in charge. 

Gabriel started as he thought that he recognized him 
as the same who had formerly brought him La Renaudie’s 
invitation to attend the Protestant meeting in the Place 
Maubert. 

It was in fact the same man; and the letter bore the 
same signature. It said : — 


FRIEND AND BrotTHER, — I did not wish to leave Paris 
without having seen yon; but I had no time, for events came 
thick and fast, and hurried me on. I must go now, and have 
not even pressed your hand, nor have I told you our plans and 
our hopes. 

But we know that you are with us, and I know what man- 
ner of man you are- 

With such as you there is no need of preparation, of meet- 
ings, and speech-making, — a word is sufficient. 

This is the word: We need you. Come. 

Be at Noizai near Amboise by the 10th or 12th of this 
month of March. You will find there your brave and noble 
friend De Castelnau. He will tell you what is going on, for I 
dare not trust it to paper. 

It is agreed that you are in no wise bound; that you have a 
perfect right to stand apart ; and that you may always abstain 
from acting with us without incurring the least suspicion or 
receiving the slightest reproach. 

But in any event come to Noizai. I will meet you there, 
and we will seek your advice, if we cannot have your 
assistance. 

Then, too, can anything be accomplished by our party un- 
less you are informed with regard to it ? 

So adieu till we meet at Noizai. We rely upon your 
presence, at all events. L. R. 


P.S. If any troop of our friends should fall in with you 
en route, our password is, once more, Genéve, and our counter- 
sign, Gloire de Dieu ! 
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“Tn an hour I set out,” said Gabriel to the silent mes- 
senger, who bowed and took his leave. 

‘‘What does all this signify?” Gabriel asked himself 
when he was alone; “and what is the meaning of these 
two appeals coming from parties so hostile, and appoint- 
ing a rendezvous at almost the same place? But it makes 
no difference at all! My obligations toward the omni- 
potent duke and toward the oppressed Reformers are 
equally certain. My duty is to set out at once. Then 
come what come may! However difficult my position 
may become, my conscience knows well that [ shall 
never turn traitor.” 

An hour later Gabriel began his journey, accompanied 
only by André. 

But he hardly foresaw the extraordinary and_ ter- 
rible alternative by which his loyal soul was to be 
confronted. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
A PERILOUS CONFIDENCE. 


In the Duc de Guise’s apartments at the Chateau d’Am- 
boise, Le Balafre himself was interrogating a tall, vig- 
orous, nervous individual, with strongly marked features 
and proud and fearless bearing, who wore the uniform of 
a captain of arquebusiers. 

‘‘Maréchal de Brissac,” said the duke, “has assured 
me, Captain Richelieu, that I may have the fullest confi- 
dence in you.” 

‘¢ Monsieur le Marechal is very kind,” said Richelieu. 

“It seems that you are ambitions, Monsieur,” con- 
tinued Le Balafré. 

“ Monseigneur, I am at least ambitious not to remain 
captain of arquebusiers all my life. Although I come of 
very good stock (for there were lords of Plessis on the 
field at Bovines), I am the fifth of six brothers, and 
consequently I have to do my best to eke out my little 
fortune, and not depend too much upon my patrimony.” 

“Good !” said the Duc de Guise, with an air of satis- 
faction. ‘You have the opportunity now, Monsieur, to 
do us good service, and you shall not repent it.” 

“Behold me, Monseigneur, ready to undertake what- 
ever you please to intrust to me.” 

“To begin with,” said Le Balafré, ‘I have ordered 
that you command the guard at the principal entrance of 
the chateau.” 
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‘“Where I promise to give a good account of myself, 
Monseigneur.” 

“In my opinion,” continued the duke, “it is not 
likely that the Protestants will be sufficiently ill-advised 
to make their assault on a side where they will be 
obliged to carry seven doors one after the other; but 
as nobody is to be allowed to enter or leave the place by 
any other entrance, the post will be of the greatest im- 
portance. Therefore let nobody pass, either from within 
or without, without a special order signed by me.” 

“Tt shall be done, Monseigneur. By the way, a young 
gentleman, called the Comte de Montgommery, has just 
arrived, with no special order, but with a safe-conduct 
bearing your signature. He comes from Paris, he says. 
Shall I allow him to come in, as he asks, Monseigneur ?” 

““ Yes, yes, at once!” said the Duc de Guise, eagerly. 
“ But wait a moment; I have not completed my instruc- 
tions to you. To-day, about noon, the Prince de Condé 
will present himself at the gate where you are to be on 
guard: we have sent for him that we might have at our 
hand the reputed chief of the rebels, who, I’1l wager, will 
not dare to furnish food for our suspicions by failing to 
neglect our summons. You will open to him, Captain 
Richelieu, but to no other— not even to such as come 
with him. You will be careful to have all the recesses 
and casemates which there are in the arch well filled 
with men ; and as soon as he arrives, you will parade them 
all, arquebuse in hand, and matches lighted, under pre- 
tence of receiving him with the proper honors.” 

“Tt shall be done as you say, Monseigneur,” said 
Richelieu. 

“ When the Huguenots attack,” continued the duke, 
“and the action begins, you must personally keep your eye 
upon our man, Captain ; and, mark my words well, if he 
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stirs one step, or gives the least sign of an inclination to 
join the assailants, or if he even hesitates to draw his 
sword against them, as his duty calls upon him to do, do 
not hesitate with your own hands to strike him down.” 

“T can see no difficulty about this, Monseigneur,” said 
Captain Richelieu, simply, “except that my rank as a 
simple captain of arquebusiers will make it rather hard, 
perhaps, for me to be always as near him as I ought 
to be.” 

Le Balafré reflected a minute, and said, — 

‘* Monsieur le Grand Prieur and the Duc d’Aumale, who 
will never quit the supposed traitor’s side for a moment, 
will give you the signal, and you will obey them.” 

“JT will obey them, Monseigneur,” replied Richelieu. 

“Good!” said the Duc de Guise ; “I have no other 
orders to give you, Captain. You may go. If the glory 
of your house began with Philippe Auguste, you may well 
begin it anew with the Duc de Guise. I rely upon you, 
and you may rely upon me. Go. Introduce Monsieur de 
Montgommery at once, if you please.” 

Captain Richelieu bowed deeply and withdrew. 

A few minutes later Gabriel was announced. He was 
sad and pale ; and the cordial welcome which the Duc de 
Guise extended to him did not smooth the trouble from 
his brow. 

In fact, after putting together his own conjectures and 
a few words which the guards had not scrupled to let 
fall in the presence of a gentleman bearing the duke’s safe- 
conduct, the young enthusiast had almost arrived at the 
truth. 

The king who had pardoned him and the party to 
which he was devoted, body and soul, were openly at war, 
and his loyalty was likely to be compromised in the 
struggle. 
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“ Well, Gabriel,” began the duke, “you ought to know 
by this time why I have sent for you.” 

‘““T suspect the reason, but am not altogether sure of it, 
Monseigneur,” Gabriel replied. 

“The Protestants are in open rebellion,” said Le 
Balafré, “and are in arms, and on their way to attack 
the Chateau d’Amboise, — that is our latest intelligence.” 

“Tt isa grievous and appalling state of things,” ob- 
served Gabriel, reflecting on his own situation. 

“Why, my friend, it is a magnificent opportunity,” 
retorted the duke. 

“What do you mean, Monseigneur ?”’ said Gabriel, in 
amazement. 

““T mean that the Huguenots expect to surprise us, 
whereas we are all ready for them. I mean that their 
_plans are discovered and betrayed. It is fair warfare, 
since they have been the first to draw the sword ; but our 
enemies are about to deliver themselves into our hands. 
They are lost, I tell you.” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed the Comte de Montgom- 
mery, completely crushed. 

“ Judge for yourself,” continued Le Balafré, ‘to what 
extent all the details of their insane enterprise are known 
to us. On the 16th of March, at noon, they are to 
assemble before the town and attack us. They have 
friends in the king’s guard; therefore the guard was 
changed. Their friends were to open the western gate 
to them ; but that gate is walled up. Lastly, their dif- 
ferent bands were to proceed secretly hither through cer- 
tain paths in the forest of Chateau-Regnault. The royal 
troops will fall upon these detached parties unexpectedly 
as fast as they appear, and will not allow half of their 
forces to reach Amboise. We are accurately informed, 
and thoroughly upon our guard, I should say!” 
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' “Thoroughly !” replied Gabriel, in great alarm. “ But 
who has been able to furnish you with such complete 
information?” he added in his perplexity, and without 
realizing what he said. 

Ah,” rejoined Le Balafré, “there are two who have 
betrayed all their plans,—one for money, the other 
from fear. ‘Two traitors they are, I admit, — one a paid 
spy, the other a faint-hearted alarmist. The spy — 
whom you know perhaps, as many of our friends do, and 
whom you should distrust — is the Marquis de —” 

“No, do not tell me!” cried Gabriel, quickly ; “do 
not give me their names! I asked you for them thought- 
lessly. You have already told me quite enough; but 
there is nothing more difficult for a man of honor than 
not to betray traitors.” 

“Oh,” said the Duc de Guise, with some surprise, 
“we all have perfect confidence in you, Gabriel. We 
were speaking of you only yesterday with the queen; I 
told her that I had written you, and she was very much: 
pleased.” | 

“Why did yon write to me, Monseigneur? You have 
not yet informed me.” 

“ Why?” rejoined Le Balafré. “ Because the king has 
but a few devoted and reliable servants. You are 
among them, and you are to command a party against 
the rebels.” 

“ Against the rebels? Impossible!” said Gabriel. 

“Impossible! And why impossible, pray ?” returned 
Le Balafre. “I am not in the habit of hearing that 
word from your lips, Gabriel.” 

“Monseigneur,” said Gabriel, “I also am of the 
Religion.” 

The Duc de Guise leaped to his feet, and gazed at the 
count with an expression of wonder which amounted 
almost to terror. 
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‘‘ Matters are in this condition,” Gabriel continued, 
smiling sadly: “if it be your pleasure, Monseigneur, to 
put me face to face with the English or Spaniards, you 
know that I will not draw back, but that I will offer my 
life for my country with joy, as well as with devotion ; 
but in a civil, a religious, war against my fellow-country- 
men, my brothers, [ am compelled, Monseigneur, to re- 
serve the freedom of action which you were good enough 
to insure me.” 

“You a Huguenot!” the duke finally succeeded in 
ejaculating. 

“ And a most devoted one, Monseigneur,” said Gabriel ; 
“it is my crime, and my excuse therefor as well. I be- 
lieve utterly in the new ideas, and have given my heart 
to them.” : 

“And your sword too, without doubt?” was the duke’s 
biting rejoinder. 

‘‘No, Monseigneur,” said Gabriel, gravely. 

‘“‘Come, come!”’ retorted Le Balafré ; ‘do you expect 
to make me believe that you know nothing of this plot 
which has been concocted against the king by your 
brothers, as you call them, and that these same brothers 
cheerfully renounce so gallant an ally as you?” 

“You must believe just that,” said the young count, 
more seriously than ever. 

“Then you must be the one to desert them,” rejoined 
the duke; “for your new faith compels you to choose 
between two breaches of faith, — that’s all.” 

“Oh, Monsieur ! ” cried Gabriel, reproachfully. 

“Well, how can you arrange matters otherwise?” 
asked Le Balafré, throwing his cap with an angry move- 
ment upon the chair he had just quitted. 

‘“How can I arrange matters otherwise?” repeated 
Gabriel, with a cold and almost stern demeanor. 
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“Why, it’s very simple. In my opinion, the falser 
the position in which a man is placed the more sin- 
cere and outspoken he should be. When I became a 
Protestant I steadfastly and loyally declared to the lead- 
ers of the sect that my sacred obligations to the king and 
queen and the Duc de Guise would absolutely prevent 
me from bearing arms in their ranks during this reign, if 
indeed the occasion should arise. They know that in my 
eyes the Reformation is a matter of religious belief, and 
not of party feeling. With them as with you, Mon- 
seigneur, I stipulated for absolute freedom of action ; and 
I have the right to réfuse my aid to them, as I refuse it 
to you. In this desperate conflict between my gratitude 
and my faith my heart will bleed with every blow that 
is struck ; but my arm will not strike one. That, Mon- 
seigneur, is wherein you have failed to understand me ; 
and in this way, I trust, by remaining neutral, to con- 
tinue to be honorable and honored.” 

Gabriel spoke proudly and with much animation. Le 
Balafré, gradually regaining his tranquillity, could but 
admire the frankness and the nobleness of heart of his 
former comrade-in-arms. 

“You are a strange man, Gabriel,” he pensively 
remarked. 

‘““Why strange, Monseigneur? Is it because I speak 
as I act and act as I speak? I knew nothing of this 
conspiracy of the Protestants, I swear. However, I ad- 
mit that when I was at Paris I received, on the same day 
that your letter arrived, a letter from one of them; but 
this letter was as barren of explanation as yours, and 
said simply, ‘Come.’ I had a foreboding of the dread 
dilemma in which I should be involved; but I have, 
nevertheless, responded to this twofold appeal. Mon- 
seigneur, I have come so that I might prove recreant to 
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neither of my duties; I have come to say to you, ‘I can- 
not fight against those whose faith I share,’ and to say 
to them, ‘I cannot fight against those who have spared 
my life.’” . 

The Duc de Guise held out his hand to the count. 

“‘T was wrong,” said he, cordially. “Pray, attrib- 
ute my angry impulse to my chagrin at finding you, 
upon whom I have relied so confidently, among my 
enemies.” 

“Your enemy!” exclaimed Gabriel. “ Ah, no!—I 
am not and never can be that, Monseigneur. Because 
I have declared myself more openly than they, am I any 
more your enemy than the Prince de Condé and Monsieur 
de Coligny, who are, as I am, Protestants, and not under 
arms ?”’ 

“ Under arms! I beg your pardon, but they are,’’ re- 
turned Le Balafré. ‘I know it,—I know all! But 
their arms are hidden. Nevertheless, if we should meet, 
it is certain that I should dissimulate even as they do, 
should call them my friends, and in case of need officially 
bear witness to their entire innocence, — a comedy, it is 
true, but a necessary one.” 

“Well, then, Monseigneur,” said Gabriel, “since you 
are so kind as sometimes to lay aside conventionalities 
in dealing with me, tell me, I beg you, that when politics 
are not in question, you can still believe in my devotion 
to you, and my honor, Huguenot though I be; above all 
things, assure me that if a foreign war should break out 
some day, you would do me the favor to remind me of 
my word, and give me an opportunity to die for my king 
and country.” 

“Yes, Gabriel,” said the duke, ‘‘ while I deplore the 
difference in faith which now separates us, I trust you 
and shall always trust you the same; and in order to 
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prove it to you and to redeem the momentary suspicion 
which I so deeply regret, take this and make such use of 
it as you please.” 

He sat down at a table and wrote a line which he 
signed and handed to the young count. 

“It is an order allowing you to leave Amboise, 
wherever you may wish to go,” said he. “ With this. 
paper you are entirely at liberty. And you may be 
sure that I would not give any such mark of esteem and 
confidence to the Prince de Condé, whom you just men- 
tioned, and that the moment he sets foot in this chateau 
he will be watched from a distance like an enemy, and 
guarded unknowingly as closely as a prisoner.” 

“In that case, I refuse this mark of your confidence 
and esteem, Monseigneur,”’ said Gabriel. 

“What! Why so?” asked the amazed duke. 

“* Monseigneur, do you know whither I shall go at 
once, if you allow me to leave Amboise?t” 

“That is your affair, and I do not even ask to know,” 
rejoined Le Balafré. 

“But I propose to tell you,” said Gabriel. ‘“ When I 
leave you, Monseigneur, I shall go to fulfil my other 
duty : I shall go at once among the rebels, and shall 
seek for one of them at Noizai.” 

“At Noizai? Castelnau is in command there,” re- 
marked the duke. 

“Yes, he is; you are indeed well informed in every 
detail, Monseigneur.” 

‘‘What do you propose to do at Noizai, my unfortunate 
friend?’’ Le Balafré asked him, 

«Ah, what shall I do indeed? Say to them, ‘You 
summoned me, and I am here; but I can do nothing for 
you ;’ and if they question me as to what I have heard and 
noticed on the road, I must keep silent and not warn 
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them of the trap that you have laid for them, for your 
confidence in me takes away my right to do that. There- 
fore, Monseigneur, I ask a favor at your hands — ” 

What is itt” 

‘Retain me in custody here, and thus save me from 
cruel perplexity, — for if you allow me to go, I must make 
my appearance among those who are bent on their own 
destruction; and if I do go to them, I shall not be at 
liberty to save them.” 

“Gabriel,” returned the Duc de Guise, “upon due 
reflection I pies can nor will exhibit such suspicion. 
I have unfolded to you my whole plan of campaign, and 
you are going among your friends, who are vitally inter- 
ested in knowing that plan, — yet here is your passport.” 

Then, Monseigneur,” replied Gabriel, overwhelmed, 
“at least grant me this last favor in the name of 
what little I was able to do to enhance your renown at 
Metz and in Italy and at Calais, and in the name of 
what I have suffered since, — and indeed, I have suffered 
bitterly.” 

“To what do you refer?” said the duke. “If I can, 
I will grant it, my friend.” 

“You can, Monseigneur, and I think that you ought, 
because those who are in arms against you are French- 
men. I ask you, then, to allow me to divert them from 
their fatal project, not by revealing to them its inevi- 
table issue, but by advising them, and beseeching and 
imploring them.” 

“Gabriel, be careful!” said the duke, solemnly; “if 
one word as to our preparations falls from your lips, the 
rebels will persist in their design, simply modifying their 
mode of execution ; and in that event the king and Mary 
Stuart and myself will be the ones to be destroyed. 
Weigh this well. Wuill you bind yourself upon your 
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honor as a gentleman that you will not let them divine 
er even suspect, by a word or an allusion or a gesture, 
anything of what is going on here?” 

‘Upon my honor as a gentleman, I swear it!” 

“Go, then,” said the Duc de Guise, “and do your best 
to induce them to abandon their criminal purpose, and I 
will gladly renounce my easy victory, thinking how much 
French blood is spared. But if, as I believe, our last 
reports are well-founded, they have such blind and obsti- 
nate confidence in the success of their enterprise that you 
will fail, Gabriel. But no matter! go and make a last 
effort. For their sakes, and still more for yours, I have 
no disposition to refuse.” 

“In their names and my own I thank you, 
Monseigneur.” 

A quarter of an hour later he was on his way to 
Noizai. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE DISLOYALTY OF LOYALTY. 


Baron CasTELNAU DE CHALOSSES was a gallant, noble- 
minded youth to whom the Protestants had assigned by 
no means the least difficult task when they sent him to 
forestall the royal troops at the Chateau de Noizai, which 
was the place appointed for the general rendezvous of the 
different sections of the disaffected on the 16th of March. 
It was essential that he should be visible to the Hugue- 
nots, but should conceal himself from the Catholics ; and 
his delicate position called for the display of as much 
caution and presence of mind as courage. 

Thanks to the password contained in La Renaudie’s 
letter, Gabriel met with no hindrance in making his way 
to Baron de Castelnau’s quarters. 

It was already afternoon of the 15th. 

Within eighteen hours the Protestants were to assem- 
ble at Noizai, and to attack Amboise before twenty-four 
hours had elapsed ; so that it is clear there was no time to 
lose if they were to be dissuaded from their design. 

Baron de Castelnau knew Comte de Montgommery 
well, for he had often met him at the Louvre, and besides, 
the chief men of the party had often spoken of him in 
his presence. 

He came forward to meet him, and received him as a 
friend and an ally. 

“So you have come, Monsieur de Montgommery,” he 
remarked when they were alone. “To tell the truth, I 
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hoped that you would be here, but hardly dared to 
expect you. La Renaudie was much blamed by the 
admiral for writing you as he did. ‘It was essential,’ 
he said, ‘to advise the Comte de Montgommery of our 
plans, but not to summon him to join us. He might 
have been left to do as he chose. Has the count not 
given us fair warning that so long as Francois II. 
reigned, his sword did not belong to us; in fact, that it 
did not even belong to himself?’ La Renaudie’s reply 
to all this was that his letter bound you to nothing, 
but left you in possession of absolute independence of 
action.” 

“ That is quite true,” replied Gabriel. 

“ Nevertheless, we thought that you would come,” con- 
tinued Castelnau, “for the letter of that hot-headed 
baron gave you no information as to what was going on, 
and I am intrusted with the duty of informing you of 
our plan and our hopes.” 

“T am listening,” said the Comte de Montgommery. 

Castelnau then repeated to Gabriel everything that 
the Duc de Guise had previously told him in detail. 

Gabriel saw with horror how exact Le Balafré’s infor- 
mation was. Not one single point in the report of his 
spies and informers was inaccurate, nor had they omitted 
to apprise him of one single detail of the plot. 

The conspirators were really lost beyond recall. 

“Now you know everything,” said Castelnau, as he 
brought his narration to a close, leaving bis listener a 
prey to most cruel perplexity. “I have now only to put 
to you a question to which I can easily forecast your re- 
ply. Iam right, am I not, in thinking that you cannot 
join us?” 

‘“‘T cannot,” replied Gabriel, sadly shaking his head. 

“ Very good !” added Castelnau ; ‘ we shall be none the 
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less good friends for that. I know that you stipulated in 
advance for the privilege of holding aloof from the com- 
bat ; and you are doubly entitled to exercise it, since we 
are sure of victory.” 

‘Are you then indeed so sure?” asked Gabriel, 
significantly. 

“Perfectly so,” rejoined the baron; ‘for the enemy 
have no suspicion of our movements, and will be taken 
unawares. We were afraid for a moment, when the king 
and court transferred their quarters from the unfortified 
town of Blois to the strong Chateau d’Amboise, for they 
clearly had a suspicion that something was wrong.” 

“That embarrassed you, no doubt,” observed Gabriel. 

“Yes, but our hesitation soon came to an end,” con- 
tinued Castelnau ; “ for we found that this unexpected 
change of residence, far from injuring our prospects, on 
the contrary, served marvellously well to make them 
brighter. The Duc de Guise is now sleeping in false se- 
curity ; and you must know, dear Count, that we are in 
correspondence with some who are within the town, and 
the western gate will be put into our hands as soon as we 
present ourselves before it. Oh, success is beyond doubt, 
I assure you; and you may, without scruple, hold aloof 
from the battle.” 

“The most magnificent expectations are sometimes 
deceived by the event,” was Gabriel’s grave comment. 

“But in this instance we have not a single chance 
against us, — not one!” Castelnau repeated, rubbing his 
hands with delight. ‘‘To-morrow will behold the tri- 
umph of our party and the fall of the Guises.” 

“¢ And — how about treachery?” said Gabriel, strug- 
gling with his emotion, and with his heart torn to see such 
youthful gallantry rushing headlong into the abyss with 
eyes closed. 


? 
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“Treachery is impossible,” was Castelnau’s imper- 
turbable response to that suggestion. ‘‘ Only the leaders 
are in the secret, and not one of them is capable of it. 
Upon my word, Monsieur de Montgommery,” he exclaimed, 
interrupting himself, ‘‘I believe that you are jealous of 
us; and it seems to me as if you were trying with all 
your might to throw cold water on our undertaking, be- 
cause of your chagrin at having no share in it. Fie, my 
envious friend!” 

“Yes, indeed, I do envy you!” returned Gabriel, 
gloomily. 

“There! I was sure of it,’’ laughingly exclaimed the 
young baron. 

“But stay a moment; you have some confidence in 
me, have you not?” 

“‘ Blind confidence, if we are to speak soberly.”’ 

‘*‘ Very well; are you willing to listen to good advice, 
coming from a true friend?” 

“To what purpose ?”’ 

‘‘Abandon your design of taking Amboise to-morrow. 
Send trusty messengers at once to all of our brethren who 
are to join you here to-night or in the morning, to let 
them know that the plan has miscarried, or has at least 
been postponed.” 

“ Why so, pray? Why ?”’ demanded Castelnau, begin- 
ning to take alarm. ‘“ You must surely have some weighty 
reason for speaking thus to me.” 

“ Mon Dieu, no!” replied Gabriel, with a constraint 
that cost him dear. 

“Tt cannot be,” said Castelnau, “that you advise me 
for no reason whatever to abandon, and cause my breth- 
ren to abandon likewise, a project which seems to progress 
so favorably ?” 3 

‘‘ No, there is a reason ; you are quite right, but I can- 
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not explain to you. Can you not, will you not, believe 
my word? I have already gone further in this matter 
than I should have done. Do me the honor to trust my 
word, dear friend.” 

“Consider,”’ rejoined Castelnau, very seriously, “that 
if I take upon myself this extraordinary course of turning 
back at the last moment, I shall have to answer for it to 
La Renaudie and the other leaders. May I refer them 
to you?” | 

“ Yes,” replied Gabriel. 

“ Will you tell them,” continued Castelnau, “the mo- 
tives which dictate your advice?” 

“ Alas! 1 have not the right to do it.” 

“ How can you expect me to yield to your representa- 
tions, then? Should I not be bitterly reproached for 
having thus, for a single word, destroyed our hopes, which 
were almost certainty? Howsoever vast and well-deserved 
is the confidence we all have in you, Monsieur de Mont- 
gommery, still a man is but a man, and may be deceived, 
no matter how good his intentions. If no one is allowed 
to consider and pass judgment upon your reasons, we 
shall certainly be obliged to neglect your counsel.” 

“Then beware !”’ rejoined Gabriel, harshly ; “on your 
head alone be the responsibility for all the calamities that 
may ensue!” 

Castelnau was struck with the accent with which the 
count uttered these words. . 

“ Monsieur de Montgommery,” said he, “light has 
suddenly come to me, and I think I can descry the true 
state of affairs. You have either been intrusted with or 
have surmised some secret which you are not permitted 
to disclose. You have some important information as 
to the probable result of our enterprise, —that we have 
been betrayed, for instance. Am I not right?” 

VOL. 111. — 16 
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“T did not say that !” cried Gabriel, eagerly. 

“ Or else,”’ continued Castelnau, “ you saw your friend, 
the Duc de Guise, on your way here, and he, in ignorance 
of your fellowship with us, has given you an insight into 
the real state of things.” 

*‘ Nothing I have said can have given rise to any such 
supposition ! ”’ cried Gabriel. 

“Or again,” Castelnau went on, “you have, as you 
passed through Amboise, noticed preparations being 
made, overheard conversations, or induced confidences, — 
in short, our plot is discovered ! ” 

‘“*Do you mean to say,” said Gabriel, horror-stricken, 
“that I have given you any reason to believe anything 
of the sort?” 

‘‘No, Monsieur le Comte; no, indeed, for you were 
bound to secrecy, I can see. Therefore I do not even ask 
you for a positive assurance that I am right, not even a 
word, if you prefer not. But if I am mistaken, a gesture, 
a glance of the eye, or your silence, even, will be sufficient 
to enlighten me.” 

Gabriel, meanwhile, sorely perplexed, was recalling the 
last part of the obligation he had given the Duc de 
Guise. 

Upon his honor as a gentleman he had bound himself 
not to allow any person to divine or even to suspect, 
from any word or allusion or gesture on his part, what 
was taking place at Amboise. 

As he kept silence for a long while, the Baron de Cas- 
telnau, whose eyes were riveted upon Gabriel’s face, spoke 
again. 

‘Do you mean to say nothing more?” said he. “ You 
are silent; I understand you, and shall act accordingly.” 

“What do you propose to do?” asked Gabriel, hastily. 

“To warn La Renandie and the other leaders, as you 
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advised me to do in the first place, that they must cease 
their preparations, and to announce to our friends when 
they reach here that some one in whom we have perfect 
confidence has made known to me — has made known to 
me probable treachery — ” 

“‘ But there is nothing of the sort! ” Gabriel hurriedly 
interrupted. ‘I have given you no information at all, 
Monsieur de Castelnau ! ” 

“ Count,” rejoined Castelnau, seizing Gabriel’s hand in 
a grasp that spoke louder than his words, “may not 
your reticence itself be a warning, and our salvation? 
And once put on our guard, then —” 

“Well, what then?” echoed Gabriel. 

“ Everything will go well for us, and ill for them,” said 
Castelnau. ‘‘ We will postpone our enterprise to a more 
propitious time; discover at any cost the informers, if 
there be any among us; redouble our precautions and our 
mystery ; and one fine day, when everything is thoroughly 
prepared, certain then of our aim, we will renew our at- 
tempt, and, thanks to you, will not fail, but achieve a 
triumphant success.” 

“That is precisely what I wish to avoid!” cried 
Gabriel, who was horrified to find himself upon the verge 
of involuntary betrayal of confidence. ‘‘ There, Monsieur 
‘de Castelnau, is the real reason of my warning and my 
advice. In my mind, your enterprise is absolutely a 
culpable one, to say nothing of its danger. By attacking 
the Catholics you put yourselves entirely in the wrong, 
and justify any reprisals they may resort to. From be- 
ing unjustly oppressed subjects, you become rebels. If 
you have complaints to make of the ministers, must you 
avenge yourselves upon our young king? Ah, I feel sad 
even unto death as I reflect upon all this misery! For 
the good of the cause you ought forever to renounce this 
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unholy strife. Rather let your principles do battle for 
you! No bloodshed for the truth! That is all that 
I wished to say to you; that is why I conjure you and 
all our brethren to hold your hand from these grievous 
civil wars, which can only retard the spread of our 
principles.” 

“Ts that really the only motive of all your talk?” 
asked Castelnau. | 

‘The only one,” Gabriel replied in a hollow voice. 

“Then I must thank you for your good intentions, 
Monsieur le Comte,” retorted Castelnau, coldly ; “but I 
must no less continue to act on the lines laid down for 
me by the leaders of the Reformed party. I can readily 
conceive that it must be very painful for a gentleman 
like yourself, being debarred from the combat, to see 
others fighting without you; but you alone cannot be 
allowed to fetter and paralyze a whole army.” 

“ You propose, then,” said Gabriel, pale and dejected, 
“to allow the others to go on with this fatal design, and 
to go on with it yourself?” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Comte,” responded Castelnau, whose 
words had a firmness in them that admitted no argu- 
ment; “and with your permission, I will now go to issue 
the necessary orders for to-morrow’s assault.” 

He saluted Gabriel, and left the room without await- 
ing his reply. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


GABRIEL did not leave the Chatean de Noizai, however, 
but determined to pass the night there. His presence 
would afford the Reformers a pledge of his good faith, in 
case they were attacked; and beyond that, he still re- 
tained some slight hope that in the morning he might 
prevail, if not upon Castelnau, upon some other leader 
who was less blindly obstinate. If La Renaudie would 
only come ! 

Castelnau left him entirely free, and seemed inclined 
to be rather disdainful in his avoidance of him. 

Gabriel encountered him several times during the 
evening in the halls and corridors of the chateau, going 
hither and thither, giving orders for reconnoitring par- 
ties and the forwarding of supplies. 

But not a single word was exchanged between the two 
youths, each as proud and as noble as the other. 

During the long hours of that night of anguish the 
Comte de Montgommery, too restless and anxious to 
sleep, remained upon the ramparts, listening, meditat- 
ing, and praying. 

With the first glimmer of dawn, the Protestant satan 
began to arrive in small detached parties. 

At eight o'clock they had already assembled in large 
numbers; and at eleven Castelnau could count all whom 
he expected. 
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But not one of the leaders was known to Gabriel. La 
Renaudie had sent word that he and his forces would 
make their way to Amboise by way of the forest of 
Chateau-Regnault. 

Everything was ready for departure. Captains Mazeres 
and Raunay, who were to lead the advance-guard, had 
already gone down to the terrace in front of the chateau 
to form their detachments in marching order. Castelnau 
was triumpbant. 

“Well,” he remarked to Gabriel as he encountered 
him, — he had, in his satisfaction, forgiven the conver- 
sation of the night before, — “ well, you see, Monsieur le 
Comte, that you were wrong; and everything is going on 
as well as possible !” 

“ Wait!” said Gabriel, shaking his head. 

“Indeed, we must wait, if we are to believe you, 
doubter!” said Castelnau, smiling. ‘Not one of our 
people has failed to keep his engagement ; they have all 
arrived at the time appointed, with more men than they 
had promised. They have all marched through their 
respective provinces without being disturbed, and — 
what is perhaps even better — without having created 
any disturbance. Is it not, in truth, almost too good 
fortune ?” 

The baron was interrupted by the sound of trumpets 
and the clangor of arms and a great noise outside; but 
in the intoxication of his confidence he was in no degree 
alarmed, and thought of nothing but some fortunate 
event. 

“‘See!” said he to Gabriel ; “I will engage that those 
are more unexpected reinforcements, — Lamothe, doubt- 
less, and Deschamps, with the conspirators of Picardy. 
They were not due to arrive until to-morrow ; but they 
must have made forced marches, the brave fellows, in 
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order to bear their part of the conflict and share in the 
victory. Those are friends.” 

“Ah, but are they?” asked Gabriel, whose face 
changed color when he heard the trumpets. 

“ Who else can they be?” rejoined Castelnau. “Come 
into this gallery, Monsieur le Comte; through the em- 
brasures we can look down upon the terrace whence the 
noise comes.” 

He drew Gabriel after him; but when they had reached 
the edge of the wall he uttered a loud cry, raised his 
arms, and stood as if turned to stone. 

The confusion had been occasioned not by Protestant 
troops, but by a body of Royalists. The new-comers 
were not commanded by Lamothe, but by Jacques de 
Savoie, Duc de Nemours. 

Under cover of the woods which surrounded the 
Chateau de Noizai, the royal troops had succeeded before 
they were discovered in getting within close range of the 
open terrace, where the advance-guard of the rebels was 
being drawn up in order of battle. 

There was no show of resistance whatever, for the Duc 
de Nemours had made it his first care to seize the stacks 
of arms. 

Mazeres and Raunay had been obliged to surrender 
without striking a blow; and just at the moment when 
Castelnau looked down from the battlements, his troops, 
conquered without a struggle, were handing their swords to 
the enemy. On the spot where he had thought he should 
see his soldiers, he saw nought but a band of prisoners. 

He could scarcely believe his eyes. For a moment he 
stood motionless, stupefied, bewildered, and speechless. 
Such an event was so entirely at variance with his 
thoughts that at first he found it difficult to under- 
stand it. 
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Gabriel, who was less surprised at this sudden blow, 
was no less overwhelmed. 

As they stood gazing at each other, equally pale and 
dejected, an ensign entered hastily in search of Castelnau. 

“ What is the condition of affairs?” the latter asked 
him, recovering his voice, by force of his anxiety. 

“Monsieur le Baron,” the ensign replied, “ they have 
gained possession of the drawbridge and the first gate. 
We only had time to close the second one; but we shall 
not be able to hold it, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour they will be in the courtyard. Shall we, neverthe- 
less, try to resist, or send them a flag of truce? We 
await your orders.” 

““Give me but time to put on my armor, and I will 
come down,” said Castelnau. 

He hastened into one of the apartments of the chateau 
to buckle on his sword and cuirass, and Gabriel followed 
him. 

“What do you propose to do?” he asked him, sadly. 

“T know not; I know not!” replied Castelnau, ex- 
citedly ; ‘but I can at least die.” 

“ Alas!” sighed Gabriel; “ why did you not hearken 
to me yesterday?” 

“Yes, you were right, I can see now,” returned the 
baron. ‘ You anticipated what has happened; perhaps 
you knew of it beforehand.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” observed Gabriel; ‘‘and therein lies my 
greatest suffering, But remember, Castelnau, that life is 
full of strange and awful caprices of fate! Suppose that 
I was not at liberty to dissuade you by divulging the real 
reasons, which were struggling for utterance? Suppose 
that I had given my word of honor as a gentleman 
not to give you any occasion, directly or indirectly, to 
suspect the truth ?” 
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“In such case you would have done quite right to say 
nothing,” said Castelnau ; “and in your place I should 
have done just as you did. It was I, madman, who 
should have understood you; I who should have known 
that a valiant heart like yours would not try to dissuade 
me from battle except for most potent reasons. But I 
will expiate my mistake by death.” 

“Then I will die with you,” said Gabriel, calmly. 

“You! and why?” cried Castelnau. “ The one thing 
that you say you are absolutely compelled to do is to 
refrain from fighting.” 

“True, I shall not fight,” said Gabriel ; “I cannot. 
But life has become a grievous burden to me; the appar- 
ently two-faced part I am playing is intolerable. I shall 
go into the fray unarmed. I will slay no one, but will 
allow myself to be slain. I may be able to intercept the 
blow aimed at you. If I cannot wear a sword, I may still 
be a buckler.” 

** No,” rejoined Castelnau, “‘remain here. I ought not 
to involve you in my destruction, nor will I do it.” 

“ Ah, but think !” exclaimed Gabriel, earnestly ; “ you 
are about to involve in it, uselessly and hopelessly, all of 
our brethren who are confined in this chateau with you. 
My life is much less useful than theirs.” 

“Can I do otherwise for the glory of our faith than 
ask them to make this sacrifice?” said Castelnau. ‘‘ Mar- 
tyrs often bring more renown to their cause, and are more 
useful to it, than victors.” 

** Very true,” replied Gabriel ; ‘but is it not your first 
duty as leader to do your utmost to save the forces which 
have been intrusted to you; to die finally at their head, if 
their salvation is not to be reconciled with honor?” 

So you advise me —” said Castelnau. 

“To try every peaceable means of accommodation. If 
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you resist, you have no possible chance of escaping defeat 
and massacre. If you yield to necessity, they will not 
have the right, in my opinion, to punish the instigators 
of a plan that has been left unexecuted. Mere projects 
cannot be punished, since they can only be conjectured. 
By laying down your arms, you will disarm your 
enemies.” 

‘IT so bitterly repent not having followed your previous 
advice,” said Castelnau, “that I prefer to follow it now ; 
and yet I confess that I hesitate, for it is very distasteful 
to me to draw back.” 

“Tn order to draw back, you must first have taken a 
step forward,” said Gabriel. ‘‘ Now what is there up to 
this point to prove your rebellion? You do not declare 
yourself culpable until you actually draw your sword. 
Hold! My presence may even yet, thank God! be of 
some advantage to you. I was unable to save you yes- 
terday, but do you wish that I should try to save you 
to-day ?” 

“What will you do?” asked Castelnau, completely 
unmanned. 

“ Nothing unworthy of you, be assured! I will go to 
the Duc de Nemours, who commands the royal soldiery. 
I will inform him that no resistance will be offered, that 
the gates will be opened, and you will surrender, but 
upon certain conditions: he must engage his ducal word 
that no harm shall befall you or your comrades, and that 
after he has escorted you to the king, in order to submit 
to him your grievances and requests, he will cause you to 
be set at liberty.” 

‘“‘ And if he refuses ?” asked Castelnau. 

“Tf he refuses, the fault will be on his side; he will 
have declined a perfectly frank and honorable adjustment 
of the affair, and all the responsibility for the bloodshed 
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will fall upon his head. If he refuses, Castelnau, I will 
return to you, to die at your side.” 

“Do you believe,” said Castelnau, “that La Renau- 
die, were he placed as I am, would agree to what you 
propose ?”’ 

“Upon my soul! I believe that any reasonable man 
would agree to it.” 

“Go on, then!” exclaimed Castelnau ; ‘‘our despair 
will be so much the more to be dreaded if your mission 
tothe duke fails, as I fear it will.” 

“Thanks!” said Gabriel. “I have strong hopes my- 
self that I shall succeed, and thus, with God’s help, pre- 
serve all these gallant and noble lives.” 

He went quickly down, and caused the door leading to 
the courtyard to be opened ; and with a flag of truce in 
his hand, he walked toward the Duc de Nemours, who, 
sitting on his horse in the midst of his troops, was await- 
ing the issue. 

“JT do not know whether Monseigneur recognizes 
me,” said Gabriel to the duke; ‘‘but I am the Comte de 
Montgommery.”’ 

“‘ Yes, Monsieur de Montgommery, I do recognize you,” 
replied Jacques de Savoie. ‘ Monsieur de Guise advised 
me that I should find you here, but said that you had 
his permission, and charged me to treat you as a friend.” 

“ A precaution which may be of ill service to me with 
other less fortunate friends,” observed Gabriel, with a 
sorrowful shake of the head. ‘ However, Monseigneur, 
may I venture to beg a moment’s conversation with 
you?” 

“JT am at your service,” said Monsieur de Nemours. 

Castelnau, who was following distractedly all the 
movements of the duke and Gabriel from a grated win- 
dow of the chateau, saw them draw aside from the rest, 
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and converse for some moments with much animation. 
Then Jacques de Savoie called for writing materials, and 
using a drumhead for a table, wrote a few rapid lines, 
which he handed to Gabriel, who seemed to be profuse in 
his thanks. 

“There must be some hope for us,” thought Castelnau. 
Gabriel rushed headlong back into the chateau, and a 
moment later, breathless and without a word, placed the 
following document in Castelnau’s hands : — 


Monsieur de Castelnau and his companions now within the 
Chateau de Noizai having agreed upon my arrival to lay down 
their arms and surrender to me, I, the undersigned, Jacques 
de Savoie, have sworn upon my princely faith, upon my 
honor, and as I hope for the salvation of my soul, that they 
shall not be molested, but shall be set at liberty entirely un- 
harmed, fifteen of them only, including Monsieur de Castelnau, 
to go with me to Amboise, to present their grievances to the 
king in a peaceable manner. 

Given at the Chateau de Noizai this 16th of March, 1560. 

JACQUES DE SAVOIE. 


‘‘Thanks, my friend,” Castelnau said to Gabriel, after 
he had read the foregoing; ‘ you have saved our lives, 
and our honor, which is dearer than life. On these con- 
ditions I am ready to follow Monsieur de Nemours to 
Amboise ; for we shall not appear there as prisoners be- 
fore their conqueror, but as oppressed subjects before 
their king. Once more I thank you.” 

But as he warmly clasped the hand of his preserver, 
Castelnau remarked that Gabriel had relapsed into his 
former state of melancholy. 

‘What troubles you now, pray?” he asked. 

“T am thinking now about La Renaudie and the other 
Protestants who were to attack Amboise to-night,” re- 
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plied Gabriel. ‘ Alas! I fear it is too late to save them ; 
but I will at least make the attempt. La Renaudie was 
to advance by the forest of Chateau-Regnault, was he 
not?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Castelnau, earnestly ; ‘and there is yet 
time for you to find him there, and save him as you 
have saved us,” 

“At all events, I will do my best,” said Gabriel. 
“The Duc de Nemours will leave me at liberty, I think. 
Adieu, then, dear friend ; I go to continue, if possible, 
my work of conciliation. Aw revoir /— at Amboise.” 

“Au revoir /” Castelnau replied. 

As Gabriel had anticipated, the Duc de Nemours 
made no opposition to his leaving Noizai and its de- 
tachment of royal troops. 

The zealous, devoted youth was free to urge his horse 
in the direction of the forest of Chateau-Regnault. 

Castelnau and those who remained with him followed 
Jacques de Savoie to Amboise, trusting and tranquil. 

But upon their arrival they were at once lodged in 
prison. ‘There they were to remain, so they were in- 
formed, until the affray was at an end, and there was no 
longer any danger to be apprehended in allowing them 
access to the king. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE FOREST OF CHATEAU-REGNAULT. 


Tue forest of Chateau-Regnault was fortunately only 
about a league and a half distant from Noizai. Gabriel 
urged his horse thither at a gallop; but after he had 
reached the spot, he rode about in every direction for 
more than an hour without falling in with any party, 
either of friends or foes. 

At last he thought he distinguished the regular gallop 
of cavalry beyond a bend in the path he was pursuing ; 
but they could not be Huguenots, for they were laughing 
and talking, while the Huguenots were too vitally con- 
cerned to conceal their movements not to preserve most 
complete silence. 

“No matter!” thought Gabriel; and he hurried on, 
and soon came upon the red scarfs of the king’s troops. 

As he made his way toward their leader he recognized 
him, and was recognized by him. 

It was Baron de Pardaillan, — a gallant young officer 
who had made the Italian campaign with him under Mon- 
sieur de Guise. 

“ Ah, it is the Comte de Montgommery !” cried Par- 
daillan. ‘I thought you were at Noizai, Count.” 

““T have just come from there,” said Gabriel. 

“Well, what has occurred there ?—ride by my side 
awhile and tell me.” 

Gabriel told the story of the sudden arrival of the Duc 
de Nemours, of his carrying the terrace and the draw- 
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bridge, of his own mediation between the parties, and 
the peaceful submission which had been its happy 
result. 

‘“ Pardieu/’? exclaimed Pardaillan; ‘Monsieur de 
Nemours was in luck, and I should be glad to be 
equally fortunate myself. Do you know, Monsieur de 
Montgommery, against whom my own movements are 
directed at this moment ?” 

‘La Renaudie, doubtless.”’ 

“Precisely. And do you know what La Renaudie is 
to me?” 

“Why, your cousin, I believe, — yes, I remember.” 

“Yes, he is my cousin,” Pardaillan said; ‘‘and more 
than that, he is my friend and my comrade-in-arms. 
Ah, do you know how bitter a thing it is to fight against 
one who has so often fought at one’s side ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, indeed,” replied Gabriel; “ but you are not sure 
of meeting him, are you?” 

“Alas! I am only too sure!” returned Pardaillan. 
“My instructions are exact ; and the reports of those 
who have betrayed him are only too accurate. See! 
after marching another fifteen minutes I shall find my- 
self face to face with La Renaudie in the second path to 
the left.” 

“But suppose you were to avoid that path?” whis- 
pered Gabriel. 

“TI should be false to my honor and to my duty asa 
soldier,” was Pardaillan’s reply. ‘ Besides, it is better 
that I should not be able to do it. My two lieutenants 
received Monsieur de Guise’s orders as well as myself, 
and they would interfere to prevent my running counter 
to them. No; my only hope is that La Renaudie will 
consent to surrender, and a faint hope it is; for he is as 
proud as Lucifer, and as brave asa lion. Moreover, he 
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has an opportunity to fight, and will not be taken by 
surprise, as Castelnau was; and again, we are not very 
superior to him in point of numbers. However, you 
will assist me, will you uot, Monsieur de Montgommery, 
in urging him to yield?” 

“ Alas!” said Gabriel, with a sigh, “I will do my 
best.” 

“The Devil take these civil wars!” cried Pardaillan, 
in conclusion. 

They rode along in silence for almost ten minutes. 

When they had taken the second path to the left, Par- 
daillan said, — 

“Now we should be approaching them. How my 
heart beats! For the first time in my life, I believe, as 
God hears me, that I am afraid.” 

The royal troops were no longer laughing and talking, 
but advanced slowly and cautiously. 

They had not gone two hundred paces, when they 
thought they could see through a thicket of trees the 
glistening of weapons upon a path, which ran parallel 
with the main road. 

Their uncertainty was not of long duration, for almost 
immediately a firm voice cried out, — 

“ Halt! Who goes there?” 

“Tt is La Renaudie’s voice,” Pardaillan said to Gabriel. 

Then he replied to the challenge, — 

“Valois and Lorraine !” 

Instantly, La Renaudie on horseback, followed by his 
little band, debouched from the bypath. 

However, he ordered his troops to halt, and rode for- 
ward a few steps alone. 

Pardaillan imitated him by crying to his people, 
“Halt!” and riding toward him accompanied only by 
Gabriel. 
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One would have said they were two friends in haste to 
meet after a long separation, rather than two foes ready 
to meet in deadly conflict. 

“‘T should have already replied to you as I ought,” said 
La Renaudie, as he approached, “if I had not thought 
that I recognized the voice of a friend. Unless I am 
greatly mistaken, that visor conceals the features of my 
dear Pardaillan.” 

“Yes, it is I, my poor La Renaudie,” replied Par- 
daillan ; ‘‘and if I may give you a brother’s advice, it 
is to abandon your enterprise, dear friend, and lay down 
your arms at once.” 

“Oh, yes! that is indeed brotherly advice!” retorted 
La Renaudie, ironically. 

“Yes, Monsieur de la Renaudie,” interposed Gabriel, 
coming forward, ‘it is the advice of a loyal friend, L bear 
you witness. Castelnau surrendered to the Due de 
Nemours this morning ; and if you do not follow his ex- 
ample, you are lost.” 

‘‘Aha, Monsieur de Montgommery!” exclaimed La 
Renaudie, ‘‘ are you with these fellows?” 

“T am neither with them nor with yourself,’ said 
Gabriel, in a grave and melancholy tone. ‘I stand be- 
tween you.” 

“ Oh, forgive me, Monsieur le Comte,’”’ added La 
Renaudie, deeply moved by the noble and dignified bear- 
ing of Gabriel. ‘I had no wish to wound you, and I 
think I would doubt my own loyalty rather than yours.” 

‘Pray believe me, then,” said Gabriel, “and do not 
hazard a useless and disastrous conflict. Surrender.” 

“ Tmpossible!” replied La Renaudie. 

* But reflect, I beg you,” said Pardaillan, “that we 

are no more than a feeble advance-guard.” 
VOL, 111. — 17 
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“For Heaven’s sake,” retorted the Protestant leader, 
‘‘do you suppose that my whole force consists of this 
handful of gallant fellows whom you see?” 

“T warn you,” said Pardaillan, “ that you have traitors 
in your ranks.” 

“Well, they are in yours now,” returned La Renaudie. 

“T will undertake to obtain your pardon from Mon- 
sieur de Guise,” cried Pardaillan, who knew not which 
way to turn. 

‘““My pardon!” exclaimed La Renaudie; “I hope 
to be more concerned with granting than receiving 
pardons !” 

“Oh, La Renaudie! La Renaudie! Surely you do 
not wish to compel me to draw my sword against you, — 
Godefroy, my old comrade, my play-fellow ?” 

‘“We must be prepared even for that, Pardaillan ; for 
you know me too well to believe that I am inclined to 
yield the field to you.” 

“Monsieur de la Renaudie,” cried Gabriel, “once 
more I tell you that you are wrong.” 

But he was rudely interrupted. 

The horsemen on both sides, remaining apart, but in 
full view of one another, could not understand the mean- 
ing of all this parleying between their chiefs, and were 
burning with eagerness to come to closer quarters. 

“In God’s name, what do they find to talk about at 
such length?” muttered the troopers of Pardaillan. 

“Ah!” said the Huguenots, “‘ do they think that we 
came here to watch them while they talk over their pri- 
vate business ?” 

“ Wait a moment! wait!” said one of La Renaudie’s 
band, in which every soldier was a leader, “I know a 
way to cut short their conversation ;”’ and just as Gabriel 
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began to speak, he fired a pistol-shot at the king’s 
troops. 

“You see,” cried Pardaillan, sorrowfully, ‘ your people 
have struck the first blow !” 

“ But without any order from me!” retorted La 
Renaudie, warmly. ‘ However, the die is cast, and it 
makes no difference now. Forward, my friends, forward !” 

He turned toward his men as he spoke, and Pardaillan. 
not to be taken by surprise, did the same, and also 
shouted, “ Forward ! ” 

The firing began. 

Gabriel, however, remained motionless between the red 
and the white, the Royalists and the rebels. He scarcely 
even drew his horse aside, but sustained the fire of both 
parties. 

At the first volley the plume of his helmet was cut 
through by a ball, and his horse killed under him. 

He extricated his feet from the stirrups and stood in 
the same spot without a tremor, and like one dreaming 
in the midst of that terrible affray. 

The supply of powder was soon exhausted ; and the 
two little bands rushed forward, and continued the com- 
bat with their swords. 

Gabriel, amid all the clashing and clanging, never stirred 
from his place, nor did he once lay his hand upon his 
sword ; he simply stood gazing at the mad blows which 
were raining about him, as if he had been the image of 
France among her foes. 

The Protestants, inferior in numbers and in discipline, 
began to falter. 

La Renaudie in the tumult found himself face to face 
with Pardaillan once more. 

“Engage with me!” he cried; “let me at least die 
by your hand.” 
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“Ah!” said Pardaillan, ‘the one of us two who 
slays the other will be the more generous.” 

They crossed swords with much vigor. The blows 
they dealt resounded upon their coats-of-mail like ham- 
mer-strokes upon the anvil. La Renaudie circled about 
Pardaillan, who, sitting firmly on his saddle, parried and 
thrust without token of weariness. Two rivals thirsting 
for vengeance could not have seemed more implacable. 

At last La Renaudie buried his sword in the breast of 
Pardaillan, who fell headlong from his horse. 

But the cry which followed the fatal blow came from 
the lips of La Renaudie. 

Happily for the victor, he had not even the time to look 
upon his disastrous victory, for Montigny, Pardaillan’s 
page, levelled his arquebuse at him and fired, and he fell 
from his horse mortally wounded. 

Nevertheless, before he expired La Renaudie yet re- 
tained strength sufficient to strike dead upon the spot, 
with a backward stroke of his sword, the page who had 
shot him. 

Around these three bodies the battle waged more furi- 
ously than ever. 

But the Huguenots were clearly worsted; and in a 
short time, being deprived of their leader, they were 
utterly routed. 

The greater number of them were killed; but a few 
were taken prisoners, and some escaped. 7 

This horrible bloody affray lasted less than ten minutes. 

The royal troopers prepared to return to Amboise, and 
the bodies of La Renaudie and Pardaillan were placed 
upon the same horse. 

Gabriel, who, despite his eager longing, and spared 
without doubt by both sides, had not received a scratch, 
gazed mournfully at the two lifeless bodies in which, but 
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a few moments before, had beat the two noblest hearts 
he had ever known. 

“ Which of the two was the braver?” he asked himself. 
“Which better loved the other? Which is the greater 
loss to his unhappy country ?” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


A GLIMPSE AT THE POLITICS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Even after the surrender of the Chateau de Noizai, and 
the skirmish in the forest of Chateau-Regnault, the whole 
affair was not at an end. 

The majority of the conspirators of Nantes had not 
been notified of these two repulses which their party had 
met with, and were still on their way to Amboise, pre- 
pared to assault the place that night. 

But we know that thanks to the precise information 
furnished by Lignieres, they were expected. 

The youthful king had no inclination to retire, but 
walked anxiously, with feverish tread, up and down the 
vast unfurnished hall which had been’ set apart for his 
accommodation. 

Mary Stuart, the Duc de Guise, and the Cardinal de 
Lorraine were also watching and waiting with him. 

‘What an everlasting night!” ejaculated Francois. “I 
am in agony; my head is on fire; and those intolerable 
pains in my ear are beginning to torment me again. 
What a night! Oh, what a night!” 

‘ Poor dear Sire!” said Mary, soothingly, “do not ex- 
cite yourself so, I pray; you only increase your bodily 
and mental anguish as well. Take a few moments’ rest, 
in pity’s name !” 

“What! how can I rest, Mary ?” said the king, — “ how 
can I keep calm when my people are rebelling, and are in 
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arms against me? Ah, all this trouble will surely shorten 
the small portion of life God has granted me !” 

Mary replied only by the tears which streamed down 
her lovely face. 

* Your Majesty ought not to be so deeply affected,” 
said Le Balafré. ‘I have already had the honor to as- 
sure you that our measures were taken, and that victory 
is beyond peradventure. I give you my personal guar- 
anty of it, Sire.” 

‘‘ Have we not begun well, Sire?” added the Cardinal 
de Lorraine. “Castelnau a prisoner, and La Renaudie 
slain, — are these not happy omens for the issue of 
this affair?” 

“‘ Happy omens indeed!” said Frangois, bitterly. 

“To-morrow everything will be at an end,” continued 
the cardinal ; “the other leaders of the rebels will be in 
our power, and we can terrify, by force of a frightful ex- 
ample, those who might venture to try to emulate them. 
It must be done, Sire,” said he, replying to the king’s 
involuntary movement of horror. ‘A solemn ‘ Act of 
Faith,’ as they say in Spain, is essential for the outraged 
glory of the Catholic religion, and the threatened security 
of the throne. To begin with, Castelnau must die. Mon- 
sieur de Nemours took it upon himself to swear that he 
should be spared ; but that is not our affair, and we have 
promised nothing ourselves. La Renaudie has escaped 
punishment by death; but I have already given orders 
that at daybreak to-morrow his head be exposed upon the 
bridge of Amboise with this inscription: ‘ Leader of the 
rebels.’ ” 

“‘ Leader of the rebels!” echoed the king; “ why, you 
yourself say that he was not the leader, and that the 
confessions and the correspondence of the conspirators 
point to the Prince de Condé alone as the real prime 
mover of the undertaking.” } 
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‘In Heaven’s name, speak not so loud, Sire, I implore 
you !”’ the cardinal exclaimed. “ Yes, it is true, the prince 
has led and directed the whole affair, but from afar. 
These rascals call him the ‘Silent Captain;’ and he was 
to unmask himself after their first success. But failing 
that first success, he has not unmasked himself, nor will 
he do so. Therefore let us not drive him to that perilous 
extremity. Let us not seem to recognize in him the 
mighty head and front of the rebellion. Let us pretend 
not to see it, so that we may incur no risk of showing our 
feeling.” 

‘* Nevertheless, Monsieur de Condé is the real arch- 
rebel!” said Francois, whose youthful impatience was 
little in sympathy with all these “‘ governmental fictions,” 
as they came to be called at a later day. 

“Very true, Sire,” said Le Balafré ; “ but the prince, 
far from avowing his schemes, denies them. Let us pre- 
tend to believe his word. He came to-day to shut himself 
up here in Amboise, where he has been kept in sight, just 
as he has conspired, from a safe distance. Let us feign to 
accept him as an ally, which will be less hazardous than 
to have him for an avowed enemy. The prince, in fact, 
will assist us, if need be, to repel his own accomplices to- 
night, and be present at their execution to-morrow. Does 
he not thereby undergo a penalty a thousand times more 
grievous than any which is imposed upon us?” 

‘Yes, indeed he does,” replied the king ; ‘‘ but will he 
do that; and if he does, can it be possible that he is 
guilty 1” 

“Sire,” said the cardinal, ‘‘ we have in our hands, and 
will deliver to your Majesty, if you desire, irrefragable 
proof of Monsieur de Condé’s secret complicity. But the 
more flagrant and undeniable these proofs are, the more 
necessary is it for us to dissimulate ; and, for my part, I 
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deeply regret certain words which I have let fall, and 
which, if reported to the prince, might offend him.” 

“What, you fear to offend a culprit such as you say he 
is !” cried Francois. ‘“ But what is all this uproar with- 
out, in God’s name? Can it be the rebels already ?” 

“T will go and see,” said the Duce de Guise. 

But before he had crossed the threshold, Richelieu, the 
captain of arquebusiers, entered, and said hastily to the 
king, — 

“Pardon, Sire, but Monsieur de Condé thinks he over- 
heard certain words reflecting upon his honor, and he 
urgently demands the privilege of clearing himself from 
these insulting suspicions in your Majesty’s presence, once 
for all.” 

The king might have refused to see the prince ; but the 
Duc de Guise had already made a sign. Captain Riche- 
lieu’s arquebusiers stepped aside, and Monsieur de Condé 
entered, with head erect and cheeks flushed. 

He was followed by a few nobles, and a number of 
canons of St. Florentin, regular attachés of the Chateau 
d’Amboise, whom the cardinal had transformed into sol- 
diers that night to assist in the defence, and who, as was 
frequently the case in those days, carried the arquebuse 
with the rosary, and wore the helmet under their cowl. 

“Sire, I trust you will pardon my boldness,” said the 
prince, after saluting the king; ‘‘ but it is perhaps justified 
in advance by the insolence of certain charges, which are 
made, it seems, in the dark by my foes against my loy- 
alty, and which I feel called upon to bring forth into the 
light that I may confound and chastise them.” 

“To what do you refer, my cousin?” asked the king, 
gravely. 

“ Sire,” replied Condé, “they dare to say that I am 
the real leader of the rebels, whose foolhardy and impious 
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undertaking is at this moment throwing the realm into 
confusica, and filling your Majesty’s heart with dismay.” 

“Ah, they say that, do they?” returned Frangois. 
‘Who says it, pray?” 

“‘T succeeded just now in surprising these hateful slan- 
ders, Sire, upon the lips of these reverend brothers of 
St. Florentin, who, believing doubtless that they were 
among friends, did not scruple to repeat aloud what had 
been whispered in their ears.” 

‘‘Do you mean to accuse those who repeated the offen- 
sive words, or those who whispered them in the first 
place ?” asked Frangois. 

“ Both, Sire,’”’ replied Condé, “ but especially the insti- 
gators of these foul and cowardly calumnies.” 

As he said these words, he turned his gaze full upon the 
face of the Cardinal de Lorraine, who did his best to hide 
his embarrassed countenance behind his brother. 

“Very well, my good cousin,” replied the king, ‘‘ you 
have our permission to disprove the slander, and to ac- 
cuse the slanderers. Proceed.” 

‘¢'To disprove the slander, Sire?” repeated the prince. 
“ Ah, will not my actions do that better than any words 
of mine? Did I not come at the first summons to this 
chateau, to take my place among your Majesty’s de- 
fenders? Is that the act of a guilty man, Sire?—I put 
the question to yourself, Sire 1” 

“Then proceed to accuse the slanderers,” said Fran- 
cois, who chose to make no more direct reply. 

“T will do so, not in words, but by deeds, Sire,” said Mon- 
sieur de Condé. “ They must, if they have the courage, 
themselves accuse me in the light of day. I here cast 
down my glove to them before God and the king. Let 
the man, of whatever rank or quality he may be, who 
dares to affirm that I am the author of this conspiracy 
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come forward! I offer to do battle with him when and 
where he chooses ; and if in any point he be not upon a 
level with me, I agree to make myself his equal in every 
way for this combat.” 

The Prince de Condé, as he ceased to speak, threw his 
glove at his feet. His glance had not ceased to form an 
eloquent commentary upon his challenge, and had fixed 
itself proudly upon the Duc de Guise, who did not move 
a muscle. 

There was a moment of silence, — every one reflecting, 
no doubt, upon this extraordinary spectacle of the lie 
given by a prince of the blood to the whole court, where 
there was not a page who did not know him to be guilty 
twenty times over of that offence from which he defended 
himself with such well-simulated indignation. 

And, in truth, the youthful king was probably the only 
one who was innocent enough to be astonished; and 
no one thought any the worse of the prince’s valor or 
virtue. 

The political theories of the Italian courts, brought 
into France by Catherine de Médicis and her Florentines, 
were then fashionable in France. He who was most 
skilful in deceit was considered the most clever; and to 
conceal one’s thoughts and disguise one’s purpose was 
the acme of political skill. Frankness would have been 
looked upon as folly. 

“The noblest and purest characters of the time — 
Coligny, Condé, the Chancellor Olivier —had not suc- 
ceeded in keeping clear of the contagion. 

Therefore the Duc de Guise did not despise the Prince 
de Condé; he rather admired him. But he said to him- 
self, smiling, that he was at least as good an actor as the 
other. Taking a step forward, he slowly removed his 
glove, and cast it beside that of the prince. 
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There was a murmur of surprise ; and the first impres- 
sion was that he proposed to answer Monsieur de Condé’s 
defiant challenge. 

But in that case he would not have been the subtle 
politician he prided himself on being. 

In a loud, firm voice, and as if really convinced by the 
prince’s demeanor, he said, — 

‘‘T approve Monsieur le Prince de Condé’s aide: and 
support him in them; and I am so devotedly his humble 
servant, having the hones to be his kinsman, that I here 
offer myself as his second, and will assist him in his just 
defence against all comers.” 

Le Balafré, with these words, let his inquiring glance 
rove boldly upon all those who stood around. 

The Prince de Condé could only lower his own. He 
felt himself more thoroughly worsted than if he had been 
overthrown in the lists. 

‘Will no one,” continued the Duc de Guise, “take up 
either the Prince de Condé’s glove or mine?” 

No one stirred, of course. 

“ My cousin,” observed Francois II., with a melancholy 
smile, “ you are, as you desired, thoroughly cleared of all 
suspicion of felony, in my opinion.” 

“Yes, Sire,” said the “Silent Captain,” with ingenu- 
ous impudence; “and I thank your Majesty for having 
assisted me.” 

He turned with an effort to Le Balafré, and added, — 

“TI also am grateful to my good ally and kinsman, 
Monsieur de Guise. I hope to prove afresh to him, and 
to all others, by my behavior to-night against the rebels, 
if there be an attack, that he was not wrong in taking 
my part.” 

Thereupon the Prince de Condé and the Duc de Guise 
exchanged most profoundly courteous salutations. 
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Then the prince, being well and duly justified, and 
having no further business there, bowed to the king, and 
left the room, followed by those who had come in with 
him. 

None were left in the royal apartment but the four 
personages whose dreary waiting had been enlivened and 
their apprehension distracted for a moment by this sin- 
gular comedy. 

It was a chivalrous scene, peculiar to the politics of 
the sixteenth century. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE TUMULT OF AMBOISE. 


AFTER the departure of the Prince de Condé, neither the 
king nor Mary Stuart nor the brothers De Lorraine re- 
ferred to what had just taken place. They seemed to 
avoid the dangerous subject by tacit understanding. 

Minutes and hours passed away in the gloomy and 
restless silence of expectation. 

Francois II. often passed his hand across his burning 
brow ; while Mary, seated apart, gazed sorrowfully at the 
pale, thin face of her young spouse, and furtively brushed 
away a tear from time to time. The Cardinal de Lor- 
raine was wholly intent upon the sounds to be heard 
without ; while Le Balafré, whose dispositions were all 
made, and whose rank, as well as his office, obliged him 
to stay by the king’s side, seemed to chafe bitterly at his 
forced inaction, and every now and then quivered with 
impatience and stamped upon the floor, as a fiery war- 
horse chafes at the rein which restrains him. 

However, the night drew to a close; the bell of the 
chateau, followed by that on St. Florentin, struck six, 
then half after six. The day began to break; and there 
had been no sign of an assault, no alarm given by the 
sentinels. 

“ Well,” said the king, with a sigh of relief, ‘I begin 
to believe, Monsieur le Cardinal, that Ligniéres has misled 
your Eminence, or else that the Huguenots have changed 
their minds.” 
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“So much the worse if they have,” replied Charles de 
Lorraine, ‘‘ for we are sure to put down the rebellion.” 

“Oh, no! so much the better!” exclaimed Francois ; 
‘“‘for the contest of itself would be a humiliation for 
royalty —”’ 

But his sentence was yet unfinished when two shots of 
an arquebuse, the signal which had been agreed upon as 
an alarm, were fired, and the shout was heard, repeated 
from post to post along the ramparts, — 

“To arms! to arms! to arms!” 

‘There can be no doubt that the enemy are upon us!” 
cried the cardinal, turning pale in spite of himself. 

The Duc de Guise rose, apparently well content, 
and said simply as he saluted the king, “Sire, I shall 
soon be with you again,” and went hurriedly from the 
room. 

His powerful voice could be plainly heard, giving orders 
in the antechamber, when there was a second volley of 
arquebuses. 

“You see, Sire,” said the cardinal, perhaps to put his 
fear to shame with the sound of his voice, — “ you see 
that Lignieres was well informed, and only made an 
error of a few hours.” 

But the king heard him not; angrily biting his color- 
less lips, he had ears only for the ever-growing noise of 
artillery and arquebuses. 

“ Kven yet I can hardly believe in the possibility of 
such audacity !” he muttered. “Such an outrage upon 
the crown —” 

“Can only result in shame and abasement for the 
wretches, Sire,” rejoined the cardinal. 

“Alas!” returned the king, “if we may judge by the 
noise they make, the Protestants are present in large 
force, and are scarcely afraid.” 
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“'This disturbance will be quenched at once like a fire 
of straw,” said Charles de Lorraine. 

“It does n’t seem so, for the noise is coming nearer,” 
replied Frangois ; “and the fire instead of being quenched 
is blazing brighter, I think.” 

“Holy Virgin!” cried Mary Stuart, in terror; “do 
you hear the bullets ringing against the walls ?” 

“Yet it seems to me, Madame —” stammered the 
cardinal. ‘‘I think, your Majesty — As for me, I can- 
not see that the uproar increases any.” 

But his words were drowned by a fearful explosion. 

‘¢ There is your answer,” retorted the king, smiling 
bitterly, “even if your pale and terrified face were not 
enough to contradict you.” 

“‘] can detect the odor of powder,” cried Mary. “ And 
oh, just hear those piercing shrieks ! ” 

“ Better and better!” exclaimed Frangois. ‘‘ Come, 
come! The Reformers have carried the walls of the 
town by this time, doubtless, and propose to besiege us 
in the chateau in regular form.” 

“ But, Sire,” the cardinal stammered, shaking like a 
leaf, ‘‘in this conjuncture would it not be better for your 
Majesty to withdraw to the donjon? We may be sure 
that they will not carry that at all events.” 

“Who, —I?” cried the king; “ hide myself from my 
own subjects! from heretics! Let them come even as 
far as this, my good uncle, —I shall be very glad to know 
to what point they will carry their insolence. You will 
hear them beg us to sing a psalm or two with them in 
French, and to turn our chapel of St. Florentin into a 
meeting-house.” 

“Sire, for Heaven’s sake, think a little of what is 
prudent,” said Mary. 

“No,” replied the king, ‘I propose to see this matter 
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through to the bitter end. I will await these faithful 
subjects on this spot ; and by my royal name! let one of 
them but fail to show me the respect that is my due, and 
he shall learn whether this dagger hangs at my side for 
show only!” 

The minutes rolled on, and the arquebuse-firing grew 
more and more brisk. The poor cardinal could no longer 
utter a word, and the king was wringing his hands in 
helpless wrath. 

‘In God’s name,” exclaimed Mary, “will no one come 
to give us news? Is the danger so pressing that no one 
can leave his place for an instant ?” 

“Ah!” said the king, quite beside himself with excite- 
ment, “this waiting is intolerable, and anything else 
would be preferable to it, I think! I know one way of 
ascertaining what is going on, and that is to go to the 
scene of the affray myself. Monsieur le Lieutenant- 
Général cannot refuse to receive me as a volunteer.” 

Francois took two or three steps toward the door, but 
Mary threw herself in front of him. 

“Sire, ” she cried, “consider! Ill as you are!” 

“TI no longer feel my pain,” said the king. “ Indigna- 
tion has taken the place of suffering.” 

“Wait yet a moment, Sire!” urged the cardinal. “I 
am sure that the uproar is really growing fainter now. 
Yes, the reports are much less frequent. Ah! here isa 
page, with news, no doubt.” 

“Sire,” said the page, ‘I am instructed by Monsieur 
le Duc de Guise to say to your Majesty that the Protest- 
ants have given way and are in full retreat.” 

‘¢ At last! That is happy news!” cried the king. 

“As soon as Monsieur le Lieutenant-Géneral thinks 
that he can safely leave the walls,’’ continued the page, 
“he will hasten to make his report to the king.” 
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The page thereupon left the room. 

“Well, Sire,” observed the Cardinal de Lorraine, tri- 
umphantly, “ was I not right in predicting that it would 
be mere child’s play, and that Monsieur my illustrious 
and gallant brother would soon give a good account of 
these singers of hymns?” 

“Oh, my dear uncle,” Frangois retorted ironically, 
“how suddenly your courage has returned !” 

As he spoke, a second explosion was heard, much louder 
and more awful than the first. 

“What can that noise mean?” said the king. 

“In truth, it is strange,” the cardinal replied, begin- 
ning to tremble afresh. 

Fortunately his alarm did not last long. Richelieu, 
the captain of arquebusiers, came in almost immediately 
with his face begrimed with powder, and a bloody sword in 
his hand. 

“Sire,” Richelieu thus addressed the king, ‘‘ the rebels 
are utterly routed. They scarcely bad time to explode a 
quantity of powder which they had deposited near one of 
the gates, and which inflicted no damage on us, Those 
who were not taken or slain recrossed the bridge and 
have barricaded themselves in one of the houses in the 
Faubourg du Vendémois, where we shall have an easy 
prey. Your at sguety may see from this window hier we 
will treat them.” 

The king ran quickly to the window, followed by the 
cardinal, and more slowly by the queen. 

‘Yes, indeed,” said he, “there they are, having their 
turn at being besieged. But what is this 1 see? What 
is all the smoke pouring from the house ?” 

Sire, it has been set on fire,” said the captain. 

“Very good! marvellously well done!’’ ejaculated the 
cardinal. ‘‘ Look, Sire, see them leaping from the win- 
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dow! Two, three, four,— more, more! Do you hear 
their shrieks?” 

“Oh, God! the poor wretches!” cried Mary Stuart, 
clasping her hands. 

“‘ Tt seems to me,” observed the king, “ that I can dis- 
tinguish at the head of our troops the plume and scarf 
of our cousin De Condé. Is it really he, Captain ?” 

“Yes, your Majesty,” replied Richelieu. ‘ He has 
been among us all the time, sword in hand, fighting 
beside Monsieur de Guise.” 

‘Well, Monsieur le Cardinal,” said Francois, ‘ you see 
that he did not. wait to be asked.” 

“* He could not have afforded to, Sire!” replied Charles 
de Lorraine. ‘‘ Monsieur le Prince would have risked 
too much if he had acted otherwise than he has.” 

“Oh, see!” cried Mary, repelled and fascinated at 
once by the horrible spectacle without ; “the flames are 
much more intense! the house will fall in upon the poor 
wretches !” 

‘It has fallen!” said the king. 

“Thank God, it is all over!” cried the cardinal. 

“‘ Ah, let us leave the place, Sire ; it makes me ill,” said 
Mary, drawing the king away from the window. 

“Yes,” said Frangois, “‘I can feel nought but pity 
now.” 

He left the cardinal standing alone at the window in 
great exultation; but he soon turned away too, as he 
heard the voice of the Duc de Guise. 

Le Balafré entered, proud and unmoved, accompanied 
by the Prince de Condé, who, for his part, had much ado 
to hide his grief and shame. 

‘Sire, it is all over,” said the Duc de Guise to the 
king; ‘‘and the rebels have paid the penalty of their 
crime. I render thanks to God, who has delivered your 
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Majesty from this peril; for from what I have seen, I 
conclude it was greater than I supposed. We have 
traitors among us.” 

“Can it be?” cried the cardinal. 

“Yes,” replied Le Balafré; “ when they made their 
first assault, they were seconded by the men-at-arms who 
came hither with Lamotte. They attacked us in flank, 
and for a moment were masters of the town.” 

“That is terrible!” said Mary, pressing close to the 
king. 

“Tt would have been much more so, Madame,” con- 
tinued the duke, “if the rebels had also been seconded, 
as they hoped to be, by an attack which Chaudieu, 
brother of the minister, was to make upon the Porte 
des Bons Hommes.” 

“ Did the attack fail?” asked the king. 

“It did not take place, Sire. Captain Chaudieu, thank 
Heaven! was delayed, and will arrive only to find his 
friends annihilated. Now let him come at his leisure ! 
he will find everything ready for him both within and 
without the walls. And, to give him food for reflection, 
I have ordered that twenty or thirty of his accomplices 
should be hanged on top of the battlements of Amboise. 
The spectacle will prove a sufficient warning to him, I 
fancy.” , 

“ That was well thought of!” said the cardinal. 

“T thank you, my cousin,” said the king to Le Balafré ; 
‘but I see that God’s merciful protection has been most 
bountifully shown in this affair, since to Him alone we 
must attribute the confusion that prevailed in the coun- 
sels of our enemies. Let us in the first place, then, 
repair to the chapel to return thanks to Him.” 

“ After that,” said the cardinal, ‘‘ we will issue orders 
for the punishment of the surviving culprits. Sire, you 
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will be present at their execution with the queen and 
queen-mother, will you not?” 

“Why, will that be necessary, pray?” asked the 
youthful king, walking toward the door, much annoyed. 

“Sire, it is indispensable,” urged the cardinal, follow- 
ing him. “The glorious King Frangois I. and your father, 
of illustrious memory, Sire, never failed to be present at 
the burning of heretics. As for the King of Spain, 
Sire — ” 

“Other kings may do as they please,” said Frangois, 
still going toward the door, “and I, too, propose to have 
my own way.” 

“T ought to inform your Majesty that the nuncio from 
his Holiness absolutely relies upon your presence at the 
first ‘Act of Faith’ of your reign,” added the pitiless car- 
dinal. ‘When everybody else is present, even the 
Prince de Condé, I venture to say, —is it fitting that 
your Majesty should be absent?” 

“Alas, mon Dieu! we will talk of this matter again 
presently,” rejoined Francois. “ The guilty men are not 
yet condemned.” 

“Oh, I beg your Majesty’s pardon, but they are!” 
said the cardinal, earnestly. 

“So be it! Thus you impose this terrible necessity 
upon me in my feebleness,”” replied the king. “ But now, 
Monsieur le Cardinal, let us go, as I said, to kneel before 
the altar and thank God, who has deigned to turn aside 
from us the peril of this conspiracy.” 

‘‘ Sire,”’ said the Duc de Guise, “‘ we must not exagger- 
ate these things, and give them more importance than 
they deserve. ‘Therefore I trust that your Majesty will 
not speak of this movement as a conspiracy ; it was, in 
truth, nought but a tumult.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
AN ACT OF FAITH. 


ALTHOUGH the conspirators had inserted in a manifesto, 
seized among La Renaudie’s papers, a declaration that 
they would “attempt nothing against the king’s majesty, 
nor the princes of the blood, nor the good of the king- 
dom,” they had, nevertheless, been taken in open rebel- 
lion, and might well expect to meet the fate of those who 
are vanquished in civil wars. 

The mode of treatment that had been adopted with re- 
gard to those who professed the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, while they were conducting themselves as peaceful 
and submissive subjects, left little room for hope of 
pardon now. 

In fact, the Cardinal de Lorraine hurried on their con- 
demnation with a passionate zeal that was quite charac- 
teristic of the ecclesiastic of those days, though it was 
hardly Christlike. 

He intrusted the proceedings against the nobles who 
were implicated in the deplorable affair to the par- 
liament of Paris and the Chancellor Olivier. Thus mat- 
ters progressed finely. The interrogations were quickly 
gone through, and the sentences pronounced still more 
quickly. 

They dispensed with even these empty formalities in the 
cases of the less highly placed abettors of the rebellion, 
people of small importance, who were being broken on 
the wheel or hanged every day at Amboise without 
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wearying parliament with their cases. The honor and 
expense of a trial were only accorded to persons of some 
quality or note. 

At last, thanks to the pious ardor of Charles de Lor- 
raine, everything was concluded in their cases as well in 
less than three weeks. 

The 15th of April was fixed for the public execution at 
Amboise of twenty-seven barons, eleven counts, and seven 
marquises ; in all, fifty gentlemen, leaders of the Protest- 
ants, were to meet their death that day. 

Nothing was neglected which could assist in imparting 
to that extraordinary religious function all desirable pomp 
and splendor. Extensive preparations were made. From 
Paris to Nantes public curiosity was inflamed by all the 
expedients in vogue at that time ; that is to say, the exe- 
cution was announced by all preachers and curés from 
their pulpits. 

On the appointed day, three superb galleries, the central 
and most sumptuous of which was reserved for the royal 
family, were erected on the platform of the chateau at the 
foot of which the bloody drama was to be enacted. 

Around the square were wooden benches filled with all 
the faithful from the neighborhood who could be got to- 
gether, willingly or on compulsion. The bourgeoisie and 
peasants, who might have had some distaste for such a 
grewsome spectacle, were induced to go either by threats 
or bribes; some had their taxes remitted ; others were 
threatened with the loss of their offices or their privileges 
as freemen. All these divers motives, added to the mor- 
bid curiosity of some and the fanaticism of others, caused 
such a concourse of people at Amboise that more than 
ten thousand were encamped in the fields the night before 
the fatal day. 

Early in the morning of the 15th the roofs of all the 
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houses in the town were covered with a moving mass ; 
and windows looking upon the square were let for ten 
crowns, — which was an enormous price for the time. 

A vast scaffold, draped in black cloth, was erected in 
the middle of the enclosure. On it was to be seen the 
chouquet, —a block upon which each of the condemned 
had to rest his head while he knelt to receive the blow. 
Near by a chair draped in black was reserved for the 
clerk, whose duty it was to call the. names of the gentle- 
men one by one, and read aloud the sentence of each in 
succession. . 

The square was guarded by the Scotch company and 
the gendarmes of the royal household. 

After solemn Mass in the chapel of St. Florentin, the 
condemned men were led to the foot of the scaffold. 
Several of them had already been subjected to the tor- 
ture. They were surrounded by monks, who tried to 
make them renounce their heretical principles; but not 
one of the Huguenots consented thus to apostatize before 
death, and they steadfastly refused to reply to the monks, 
whom they suspected of being spies of the Cardinal de 
Lorraine. 

Meanwhile the galleries reserved for the court were 
filled, except the one in the centre. The king and queen, 
whose consent to be present at the execution had almost 
to be torn from them by force, had at last succeeded in 
obtaining leave to postpone their attendance till toward 
the end, when only the principal chiefs remained to be 
punished. If they would but come at some time, that 
was all the cardinal asked. Poor royal children! Poor 
crowned slaves! They, as well as the peasants, had. been 
prevailed upon by arousing their fear for their offices and 
privileges. 

At noon the execution began. 
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When the first of the condemned men mounted the 
steps of the scaffold, his companions thundered out a 
French psalm, translated by Clément Marot, as much to 
afford him on whom the punishment was about to fall 
some last consolation as to mark their own constancy in 
the face of their enemies and their doom. 

Therefore they sang at the foot of the scaffold, — 


‘¢ Dieu nous soit doux et favorable, 
Nous bénissant par sa bonté, 
Et de son visage adorable 
Nous fasse luire sa clarté.” 2 


A verse was sung for every head as it fell; but every 
head that fell made one voice less in the chorus. 

In an hour but twelve gentlemen remained, and they ~ 
the most prominent leaders of the conspiracy. 

Then there was a pause. The two executioners were 
weary, and the king was arriving. 

Francois II. was more than pale; he was absolutely 
livid. Mary Stuart took her place at his right, and 
Catherine de Médicis at his left. 

The Cardinal de Lorraine took his place beside the 
queen-mother ; and the Prince de Condé was shown to 
a seat beside the young queen. 

When the prince appeared upon the platform, almost 
as pale as the young king himself, the twelve condemned 
men saluted him. 

He gravely responded to their salutation. 

‘‘T always bow in the presence of death,” he remarked 
aloud. 

1 ‘*Q Lord, to us be merciful, 
And bless us with Thy grace, 


And show unto our humble hearts 
The brightness of Thy face.” 
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The king was received, however, with less respect than 
the Prince de Condé. No acclamation welcomed him 
upon his arrival. He noticed the omission, and turning 
to the cardinal, he said, with an angry frown, — 

“Ah, Monsieur le Cardinal, I will never forgive you 
for forcing us to come hither !” 

Charles de Lorraine, however, had raised his hand as 
a signal for the marks of devotion to be manifested, and 
a few voices scattered through the crowd cried, — 

“ Vive le row!” 

“You hear, Sire?” rejoined the cardinal. 

“Yes,” said the king, sadly; “I hear a few awkward 
fellows, who but serve to make the general silence more 
noticeable.” 

Meanwhile the remainder of the royal gallery had been 
occupied. The king’s brothers, the papal nuncio, the 
Duchesse de Guise, had taken their places there one after 
another. 

Then came the Duc de Nemours, also very pale, and 
looking as if he were the prey of bitter remorse. 

Last of all two men took their stations there, behind 
the others, whose presence in that place and at that time 
was perhaps not less remarkable than that of the Prince 
de Condé. 

They were Ambroise Paré and Gabriel de Montgommery. 

They had been led thither by very different motives. 

Ambroise Pare had been summoned to Amboise some 
days before by the Duc de Guise, who was decidedly 
alarmed concerning the health of his royal nephew; and 
Mary Stuart, no less alarmed than her uncle, and seeing 
how dejected Francois was at the mere thought of the 
auto-da-fé, had implored the surgeon to be at hand to 
assist the king in case he should faint. 

Gabriel, however, had come to make one last supreme 
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effort to save at least one of the condemned, — the one 
who was to suffer last, and whom he reproached himself 
for having involuntarily, by his well-meant advice, led 
into this fatal extremity, — the young and gallant Castel- 
nau de Chalosses. 

Castelnau, we must remember, had surrendered only 
upon the written and subscribed assurance of the Duc de 
Nemours, who had guaranteed his life and liberty ; where- 
as, immediately upon reaching Amboise he had been cast 
into prison, and to-day was to be beheaded, — last of all, 
as being the most guilty of all. 

We must, however, be just to the Duc de Nemours. 
When he saw his word and honor as a gentleman thus 
compromised, he was in despair, and indignant to the 
highest degree ; and for three weeks he went ceaselessly 
from the Cardinal de Lorraine to the Duc de Guise, and 
from Mary Stuart to the king, begging and demanding 
and imploring the release of him to whom he owed this 
debt of honor. But the Chancellor Olivier, to whom 
they referred the question, declared, according to Mon- 
sieur de Vieilleville, that ‘‘a king is in nowise bound by. 
his word to a rebellious subject, nor by any promise 
whatsoever made to him on his [the king’s] behalf.” 
This almost broke the heart of the Duc de Nemours, 
““who,” the chronicler naively adds, “ was worried only 
about his signature ; for as to his word, he would always 
have given the lie to any one without exception who 
dared to upbraid him for it, save his Majesty alone, so 
valiant and noble-hearted a prince was he!” 

Like Gabriel, the Duc de Nemours had been drawn to 
the place of execution — which was more terrible to him 
than to any other —by a secret hope of still saving 
Castelnau at the last moment. 

Meanwhile the Duc de Guise, on horseback, with his 
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captains beneath the gallery, had given a signal to the 
executioners ; and the punishments and singing of psalms 
began again after the brief interruption. 

In less than a quarter of an hour eight heads fell. The 
fair young queen was almost fainting. 

Only four conspirators remained at the foot of the 
scaffold. . 

The clerk read in a loud voice, — 

“Albert Edmond Roger, Comte de Mazéres, guilty of 
heresy, of the crime of lése-majesté, and of attacking with 
arms in his hand the person of the king.” 

“°T is false !’’ cried the Comte de Mazéres from the 
scaffold. 

Then, showing to the people his blackened arms and 
his breast all bruised by the torture, he continued : ‘‘See 
the condition to which I have been reduced in the king’s 
name! But I know that he knows nothing of it ; and so 
I still ery, Veve le roi /” 

His head fell. The last three Protestants who were 
awaiting their turns at the foot of the scaffold sang again 
the first verse of the psalm, — 


** Dieu nous soit doux et favorable, 
Nous bénissant par sa bonté, 
Et de son visage adorable 
Nous fasse luire sa clarté.”? , 


The clerk’s voice was heard once more, — 

“Jean Louis Alberic, Baron de Raunay, guilty of 
heresy, of the crime of /ése-majesté, and of attacking with 
arms in his hand the person of the king.” 


1 * Q Lord, to us be merciful, 
And bless us with Thy grace, 
And show unto our humble hearts 
The brightness of Thy face.” 
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“You lie like two clowns, you and your cardinal,” 
said De Raunay; “it is only against him and his brother 
that we took up arms. I hope they may both meet death 
as peacefully and as pure in heart as I.” 

Thereupon he laid his head upon the block. 
The last two condemned men sang on, — 


‘¢ Dieu tu nous as mis a l’épreuve, 
Et tu nous as examines ; 
Comme l’argent que l’on épreuve, 
Par feu tu nous as affinés,’’ 1 


Again the clerk resumed his deadly summons, — 

“ Robert Jean René Briquemaut, Comte de Villemongis, 
guilty of heresy, of the crime of /ése-majesté, and of a 
criminal attempt against the king’s person.” 

Villemongis bathed his hands in De Raunay’s blood ; 
and raising them toward heaven, he cried, — 

“ Heavenly Father, Thou seest the blood of Thy chil- 
dren! Thou wilt avenge them !” 

He fell lifeless as he spoke. 

Castelnau, left quite alone, still sang, — 


‘¢ Tu nous as fait entrer et joindre 
Aux piéges de nos ennemis ; 
Tu nous as fait les reins astreindre 
Des filets ott tu nous as mis.” 2 


1 ‘Thou hast put us to the proof when we 
To Thy guidance did aspire ; 
Like gold, Thou hast refined us 
By the ordeal of fire.”’ 


2 ‘¢Tnto the snare our foes have laid 
Thou, Lord, hast made us fall ; 
And there, fast bound, we lie, and wait 
Thy word, O Lord of all!”? 
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The Duc de Nemours had been lavish with his gold 
in furtherance of his hope of saving Castelnau. The 
clerk and even the executioners were interested in his 
salvation. The first executioner said that he was ex- 
hausted ; and there was a necessary interruption while 
the other was preparing to relieve him. 

Gabriel took advantage of it to urge the duke to re- 
newed efforts. 

Jacques de Savoie thereupon leaned toward the 
Duchesse de Guise, with whom he was said to be on the 
very best terms, and whispered in her ear. The duchess 
had much influence over the mind of the queen. 

She at once rose, as if she conld not bear any more of 
the sad spectacle, and said loud enough for Mary to hear : 

‘‘ Ah, this is too horrible for ladies! Do you see how 
ill the queen is? Let us go.” 

But the Cardinal de Lorraine gazed sternly at his 
sister-in-law. 

“A little more firmness, Madame,” said he, harshly. 
‘Remember that you are of the blood of D’Este and the 
wife of the Duc de Guise.” 

“ Ah, and that is just why I am so troubled !” retorted 
the duchess. ‘‘No mother ever had better cause for 
suffering ; for all this bloodshed and all the hatred 
aroused by this day’s work will fall upon our innocent 
children.” 

‘* How weak women are!” muttered the ey who 
was an arrant coward. 

“ However,” said the Duc de Nemours, “ one does not 
need to be a woman to be touched by this mournful pic- 
ture. Tell me, Prince,” said he to Monsieur de Condé, 
“are not you moved by it?” 

‘*Oh, ho!” sneered the cardinal; “ the prince is a sol- 
dier, accustomed to see death in all forms.” 
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“Yes, on the battle-field,” replied the prince, cour- 
ageously ; “but upon the scaffold, and in cold blood, — 
that’s quite another matter !” 

“Has a prince of the blood so much pity for rebels, 
pray?” It was again the sneering voice of Charles de 
Lorraine which asked the question, 

“J have unlimited pity and sympathy,” retorted the 
prince, “for gallant officers who have et le worthily 
served their king and country.” 

What more could the prince do or say in his position, 
himself the object of suspicion?’ —The Duc de Nemours un- 
derstood, and addressed himself next to the queen-mother. 

“See, Madame, but one remains,” said he, without call- 
ing Castelnan’s name. ‘Can we not at least save him?” 

“T can do nothing,” replied Catherine, turning her 
head away. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate Castelnau was ascending 
the steps to the scaffold, singing as he went, — 


** Dieu me soit doux et favorable, 
Me bénissant par sa bonté, 
Et de son visage adorable 
Me fasse luire sa clarté,” 1 


The people, deeply affected, forgot the fear inspired by 
spies and mouchards, and cried as with one voice, — 

“Mercy, mercy !” 

The Duc de Nemours was struggling at that moment 
to soften the heart of the young Duc d’Orléans. 

“ Monseigneur,” said he, ‘ have you forgotten that it 


was Castelnau who, in this same town of Amboise, saved 


1 “¢Q Lord, to me be merciful, 
And bless me with Thy grace, 
And show unto my humble heart 
The brightness of Thy face.”’ 
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the life of the late Duc d’Orléans, when it was in great 
danger during an émeute ?” 

“‘T will do whatever my mother decides,” replied the 
Due d’Orléans. 

“ But,” said the Duc de Nemours, imploringly, ‘if 
you would but address the king; a single word frou, 
you ¥_ =497 : 

“T tell you again,” rejoined the young prince, dryly, 
“that I await my mother’s commands.” 

“Ah, Prince!” said the Duc de Nemours, reproach- 
fully. 

He made a motion to Gabriel expressive of discourage- 
ment and despair. 

Thereupon the clerk read slowly, — 

* Michel Jean Louis, Baron de Castelnau-Chalosses, ac- 
cused and convicted of the crime of lése-majesté, of heresy, 
and an attack upon the king’s person.” 3 

“T call my judges themselves to witness,” cried Castel- 
nau, ‘that the declaration is false, — unless, indeed, it 
be lése-majesté to oppose with all my strength the tyranny 
of the Guises. If it is to be understood in that way, 
they should have begun by declaring them kings. Per- 
haps it will yet come to that; but it will be for those 
who survive me to deal with that matter.” 

Addressing the executioner, he said in a firm voice, — 

“* Now do your office.” 

But the headsman, who noticed some commotion in 
the galleries, pretended to be arranging his axe so as to 
gain time. 

“The axe is dull, Monsieur le Baron,” he said in a 
low voice ; “and you are surely worthy to die at a single 
blow. And who knows but that a moment more— It 
seems to me that something of good omen for you is 
going on down below there.” 
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Again the people cried,— 

“Mercy ! mercy !” 

Gabriel, losing all self-control at that supreme moment, 
ventured to cry aloud to Mary Stuart,— 

“ Mercy, Madame the Queen !” 

Mary turned, met Gabriel’s heart-rending glance, and 
understood his despairing cry. 

Bending her knee before the king, she said,— 

“Sire, this mercy at least; I ask it of you on my 
knees ! ” 

‘‘ Sire,” cried the Duc de Nemours, “has not enough 
blood been shed? And yet, you know, there should be 
mercy in the king’s countenance.” 

Frangois, trembling in every limb, seemed struck by 
these words. He seized the queen’s hand, 

“ Remember, Sire,” said the stern voice of the nuncio, 
who wished to recall the king to a more severe view of 
his duty, —‘‘ remember that you are the very Christian 
king.” 

“Yes, I do remember it,” replied Francois II., firmly. 
** Let mercy be shown to the Baron de Castelnau ! ” 

But the Cardinal de Lorraine, feigning to misinterpret 
the meaning of the king’s first phrase, had made an 
imperative sign to the executioner. 

As Frangois pronounced the word “ mercy,” Castelnau’s 
head rolled upon the planks of the scaffold. 

The next day the Prince de Condé set out for Navarre. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF POLITICS. 


From the day of that fatal execution, the feeble health 
of Frangois II. grew steadily worse. 

Seven months later (at the end of November, 1560), 
the court being then at Orléans, where the States-General 
had been convoked by the Duc de Guise, the poor boy- 
king of seventeen was obliged to take to his bed. 

Beside that bed of sorrow where Mary Stuart prayed 
and watched and wept, a most interesting drama de- 
pended for its conclusion upon the life or death of the 
son of Henri II. 

The real question, although others were interested in 
its solution, lay between a pale woman and a sinister- 
looking man, who were seated side by side in the evening 
of December 4 a few steps from the sleeping invalid, 
and from Mary, who was weeping silently at his pillow. 

The man was Charles de Lorraine, the woman Cathe- 
rine de Médicis. 

The revengeful queen-mother, who had at first been 
as one dead after the struggle which we have related. at 
the accession of her son, had awakened during the last 
eight months, since the “Tumult of Amboise.” 

This, in brief, is what she had done in the bitterness 
of her hatred against the Guises : she had entered into a 
secret alliance with the Prince de Condé and Antoine de 
Bourbon ; she had effected a reconciliation secretly with 
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the old Constable de Montmorency. Nought but hatred 
can cause hatred to be forgotten. 

Her new and ill-assorted friends, urged on by her, had 
fomented rebellion in various provinces, had aroused 
Dauphiné under Montbrun, and Provence under the 
brothers Mouvans, and had caused an attempt to be 
made upon Lyons by Maligny. 

The Guises, on their side, were by no means asleep. 
They had assembled the States-General at Orléans, and 
had taken care to have a majority devoted to them. 

Then, too, they had summoned the King of Navarre 
and the Prince de Condé to attend the States-General, as 
was their right. 

Catherine de Médicis sent warning after warning to 
the princes to dissuade them from putting themselves 
in their enemy’s power; but their duty called them, 
and the Cardinal de Lorraine gave them the. king’s 
word as a pledge of their security. 

Therefore they came to Orléans. 

The very day of their arrival Antoine de Navarre was 
consigned to a certain house in the city where he was 
kept continually in sight, and the Prince de Condé 
was cast into prison. 

Then an extraordinary commission issued to try the 
prince ; and he was condemned to death at Orléans by 
the procurement of the Guises,— the very man whose 
innocence the Duc de Guise himself at Amboise had 
announced his willingness to answer for with his sword. 

Only one or two signatures were still to be procured, 
which the Chancellor l Hopital was delaying, before the 
sentence would be executed. 

The foregoing statement will serve to show how mat- 
ters stood on the evening of the 4th of December, as 
regards the party of the Guises, of which Le Balafré was 
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the arm and the cardinal the head, and the Bourbon 
faction, of which Catherine de Médicis was the secret 
soul, 

Everything depended, for both sides, upon the expir- 
ing breath of the anointed youth. 3 

If Frangois II. could only live a few days longer, the 
Prince de Condé would be executed, the King of Navarre 
might be accidentally slain in some altercation, and Cath- 
erine de Médicis banished to Florence. So far as the 
States-General were concerned, the Guises were masters, 
and if necessary, kings. 

If, on the other hand, the young king should die before 
his uncles were relieved of their enemies, the struggle 
would begin again, with the chances against them rather 
than in their favor. 

Therefore what Catherine de Médicis and Charles 
de Lorraine were waiting and watching for with such 
an anguish of interest on that cold night of the 4th of 
December, in that apartment in the city of Orléans, was 
not so much the life or death of their royal son and 
nephew as the triumph or defeat of their cause. 

Mary Stuart alone watched over her young, dearly 
loved husband without thinking what loss his death. 
might entail upon her. 

However, we must not think that the bitter antagonism 
of the queen-mother and the cardinal betrayed itself to 
outside observers in their manners or their conversation. 
On the contrary, they bad never seemed to be more con- 
fiding or more affectionate to each other. 

At the moment at which we look in upon them, taking 
advantage of Francois’s slumber, they were talking in a 
low voice and in the most friendly way imaginable about 
their most secret interests and their inmost thoughts. 

For the better to conform to that Italian policy of 
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which we have already given specimens, Catherine had 
sedulously dissembled her underhand proceedings, and 
Charles de Lorraine had always pretended to know 
nothing of them. 

Thus they had not ceased to converse as allies and as 
friends. They were like two gamblers, each of whom 
cheats loyally for his own side, and who openly use 
cogged dice against each other. 

‘‘ Yes, Madame,” the cardinal was saying,—“ yes, that 
stubborn Chancellor de l’Hopital obstinately refuses to 
sign the decree for the prince’s death. Ah! you were 
indeed in the right, Madame, six months ago, to oppose 
his succession to Olivier so vigorously! If I had only 
understood you then!” 

“What! is it absolutely impossible to overcome his 
resistance?” asked Catherine, who had in reality in- 
structed the chancellor to resist. 

*“‘T have tried flattery and threats,” Charles de Lorraine 
replied, ‘“‘and have found him inflexible.” 

‘*Suppose Monsieur le Duce should try his hand?” 

“Nothing will move that Auvergne mule,” said the 
cardinal. ‘‘ Besides, my brother has declared that he 
does not propose to meddle in the affair at all.” 

‘‘It becomes embarrassing,’’ remarked Catherine, se- 
eretly delighted beyond expression. 

‘There is one way, however,” said the cardinal, “ by 
resorting to which we can get along without all the 
chancellors in the world.” 

“Is there, indeed? What way is that?” cried the 
queen-mother, uneasily. 

‘To have the decree signed by the king.” 

“By the king!” echoed Catherine. ‘“ But can he do 
it? Has he the right ?” 

“‘ Yes,” replied the cardinal, “ we have proceeded thus 
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far in this very matter by the advice of the best jurists, 
who have declared that the matter may be pushed forward 
to judgment in spite of the prince’s refusal to reply.” 

“ But what will the chancellor say?” cried Catherine, 
really alarmed. 

“ He will grumble, as he always does,” replied the 
cardinal, calmly ; “ he will threaten to resign the seals.” 

‘“‘ And if he does really carry out his threat?” 

“Tt will be doubly advantageous, for we shall be well 
rid of a most inconvenient critic.” } 

“When do you propose that this decree should be 
signed?” asked Catherine, after a pause. 

“To-night, Madame.” 

** And you will cause it to be executed —?” 

** To-morrow.” 

The queen-mother absolutely shuddered, for the blow 
was sudden, 

“ To-night ! to-morrow! you do not reflect,” she re- 
plied. “The king is too ill and weak, and his intellect 
is not clear enough to understand what you mean to 
ask of him.” 

“There is no necessity that he should understand, 
provided that he signs,” retorted the cardinal. 

* But his hand is not strong enough to hold a pen.” 

“Tt can be guided for him,” taking keen delight in 
the alarm which he saw depicted in the expression of 
his dear foe. 

“Listen,” said Catherine, very gravely. ‘I must give 
you a warning and some good advice. My poor son’s end is 
nearer than you think. Do you know what Chapelain, the 
first physician, told me ?— that he did not think the king 
would be alive to-morrow evening, unless by a miracle.” — 

“So much the more reason for us to hasten,” said the 
cardinal, coldly. 
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“Yes,” rejoined Catherine, “ but if Frangois II. is not 
alive to-morrow, Charles IX. reigns; and the King of 
Navarre will perhaps be regent. What a terrible reckon- 
ing would he demand for the infamous punishment of 
his brother? Would you not be in your turn tried and 
condemned ?” 

“Oh, well, Madame, he who risks nothing has noth- 
ing!” cried the cardinal, with angry warmth. ‘Besides, 
who says that Antoine de Navarre will be appointed re- 
gent? Who says that this Chapelain is not mistaken ? 
Bah! the king is alive now !” 

* Not so loud! not so loud, uncle!” said Mary Stuart, 
rising in fright. ‘“ You will wake the king! See! you 
have waked him.” 

“Mary, where are you?” said the feeble voice of 
Francois. 

“ Here, always by your side, dear Sire,” replied 
Mary. 

“Oh, how I suffer!” groaned the poor youth. “My 
head is as if it were on fire; and this pain in my ear is 
like a continual sword-thrust. Even in my sleep I have 
continued to suffer. Ah! all is at an end with me; all is 
at an end!” 

“Don’t say so! oh, don’t say so!” replied Mary, 
struggling to restrain her tears. 

“My memory is failing,” said Frangois. “ Have I re- 
ceived the Holy Sacrament? I wish to do so as soon as 
possible.” 3 

‘All your duties shall be fulfilled, dear Sire ; do not be 
anxious about them.” 

“‘T want to see my confessor, Monsieur de Brichanteau.” 

** He will be with you immediately,” said Mary. 

“Are prayers being said for me?” asked the king. 

“I have hardly ceased since the morning.” 


{ 9? 
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“Poor dear Mary! Where is Chapelain?” 

“In the next room, ready to answer your call. Your 
mother and my uncle the cardinal are there also. Do 
you wish to see them, Sire?” 

“ No, no; none but you, Mary !’’ said the dying man. 
“Turn a little this way — there — so that I may at least 
see you once more.” 

“Courage!” replied Mary. ‘‘God is so kind! and I 
pray to Him with such a full heart.” 

“Oh, the pain!” moaned Francois. “I cannot see, 
and can scarcely hear. Give me your hand, Mary.” 

“There ! rest upon me,” said Mary, soothingly, support- 
ing the small pale face of her husband upon her shoulder. 

“My soul to God! my heart to thee, Mary! Forever ! 
Alas! to die at seventeen ! ” 

“No, no! you shall not die!” cried Mary. ‘ What 
ill have we done to God on high that He should thus 
afflict us?” 

“ Do not weep, Mary,” said the king. “ We shall meet 
again above. I regret nothing in this world but you. If 
I could carry you with me, I should be glad to die. The 
journey to heaven is even more beautiful than that to 
Italy ; and then, too, I fear that without me you will 
never know any joy. They will make you suffer, — you 
will be cold and lonely ; they will kill you, my poor dear 
heart! It is that which afflicts me much more than 
death.” 

The king sank back upon his pillow exhausted, and 
maintained a dejected silence. i” 

“ But you shall not die ; you shall not die, Sire!” cried 
Mary. “Listen, I have a great hope. One chance in 
which I have faith is left us.” 

“‘ What do you mean?” Catherine de Médicis, drawing 
near in her amazement, interrupted her. 
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“Yes,” continued Mary Stuart, “the king may yet be 
and shall be saved. Something within me tells me that 
all these physicians by whom he is surrounded and wearied 
to death are ignorant and blind. But there is a skilful 
man, learned and famous, —a man who preserved my 
uncle’s life at Calais —”’ . 

‘Master Ambroise Paré?” suggested the cardinal. 

“* Master Ambroise Paré!” Mary repeated. ‘They say 
that this man ought not to have the king’s life in his 
-hands, and would himself prefer not to; that he is a 
heretic and accursed ; and that even if he would accept 
the responsibility of such a case, it ought not to be 
intrusted to him.” 

“That is very certain,’ said the queen-mother, 
scornfully. 

“ What! if I intrust it to him myself?” cried Mary. 
“Can a man of genius be a traitor? A great man, 
Madame, is always a good man.” 

“ But,” said the cardinal, ‘“ my brother has not delayed 

thinking of Ambroise Paré until to-day. He has already 
been approached.” 
’ “ Ves, but who have been sent to him?” retorted 
Mary, — “‘ those who took no interest in the matter, or 
even his enemies, perhaps. But I sent a trusted friend 
to him, and he will come.”’ 

“Tt will take some time for him to come from Paris,” 
observed Catherine. 

‘“¢ He is on the way ; in fact, he ought to have arrived,” 
rejoined the young queen. “The friend of whom I spoke 
promised to bring him here to-day.” 

‘‘Who is this mysterious friend, pray?” asked the 
queen-mother. 

““Comte Gabriel_de Montgommery, Madame.”’ 

Before Catherine had time to utter a word, Dayelle, 
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Mary’s first lady-in-waiting, came in and said to her 
mistress, — | 

“Comte Gabriel de Montgommery is below, and awaits 
Madame’s commands.” 

“Oh, let him come in! let him come in!” cried Mary, 
eagerly, 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
A RAY OF HOPE. 


“OnE moment!” interposed Catherine de Médicis, in a 
cold, hard voice. ‘‘ Before allowing that man to enter, 
pray wait at least until I can take my leave. If it pleases 
you to intrust the life of the son to him who cut short 
the life of the father, I, at all events, do not propose to 
meet the murderer of my husband again, or hear his 
voice. Therefore I enter my protest against his presence 
in this place, and withdraw at his approach.” 

She did, in fact, leave the room without bestowing a 
glance upon her dying son or giving him a mother’s fare- 
well blessing. 

Was it because the detested name of Gabriel de Mont- 
gommery recalled to her mind the first outrage the late 
king had put upon her? It may beso; nevertheless, it is 
certain that. she had no such horror as she pretended of 
the sight of Gabriel and the sound of his voice ; for when 
she withdrew to her own apartment, which adjoined that 
of the king, she was careful to leave the door half open, 
and had no sooner closed another door which opened upon 
a corridor quite deserted at that late hour than she ap- 
plied both eye and ear to the aperture, in order to see 
and hear what took place after her abrupt departure. 

Gabriel appeared, ushered in by Dayelle, and knelt to 
kiss the hand the queen. held out to him, before making 
a profound salutation to the cardinal. 

“* Well?” asked Mary Stuart, anxiously. 
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“Madame, I have prevailed upon Master Paré,”’ said 
Gabriel. ‘‘ He is below.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, my faithful friend!” cried 
Mary. 

“‘ Pray, Madame, is the king failing?” said Gabriel, in 
a low voice, casting an uneasy glance at the’ bed, where 
Francois II. lay without color or motion. 

“Alas! he never seems to gain,’’ replied the queen ; 
“and I was very impatient to see you. Did Master 
Ambroise object seriously to coming?” 

““No, Madame,” replied Gabriel. ‘He had already 
been sent for, but in such a way, he told me, as to invite 
a refusal. He was expected to bind himself in advance, 
upon his life and his honor, to save the king, when he 
had not even seen him. He was given to understand that 
being himself a Protestant, he was open to the suspicion 
of desiring the death of a persecutor of Protestants. In 
short, he was treated with such insulting distrust, and 
such severe conditions were imposed upon him, that un- 
less he had been utterly devoid of self-respect, to say 
nothing of caution, he must unavoidably have been led 
to hold himself aloof. He did so, to his great regret, and 
was not urged any further by those who had been sent 
to him.” 

“Can it be that our intentions were thus misrepre- 
sented to Master Paré?” the Cardinal de Lorraine hastily 
interposed. ‘Yet my brother and myself have sent to 
him two or three times, and have been always told of his 
obstinate refusal to come, and his extraordinary sus- 
picions. We believed those whom we sent to seek him to 
be most trustworthy !” 

“ But were they really so, Monseigneur?”’ asked Ga- 
briel. “ Master Paré thinks otherwise, now that [ have 
told him your real sentiments toward him, and. the 
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queen’s kind words. He is convinced that, unknown to 
you, persistent efforts have been made for some guilty 
purpose to keep him from the king’s bedside.” 

“Tt must be so,” returned Charles de Lorraine; ‘** I 
recognize the queen-mother’s hand in this,” he muttered, 
“for she is deeply interested that her son should not be 
saved, But will she thus corrupt all those upon whose 
devotion we rely? This is a counterpart of the appoint- 
ment of her friend L’Hopital! How she does make sport 
of us!” 

Mary Stuart, meanwhile, leaving the cardinal to his 
reflections upon what had taken place, and his anxiety as 
to what was to come, was saying to Gabriel, — 

“Monsieur Paré did finally come with you, did he 
not ?” 

‘‘At my first request,” replied the young count. 

** And he is here?” 

** Awaiting only your gracious permission to enter, 
Madame.” | 

Pray let him come in at once!” cried Mary Stuart. 

Gabriel de Montgommery went for a moment to the 
door at which he had entered, and returned with the 
surgeon. 

Sheltered behind her door, Catherine de Médicis was 
still watching, more engrossed than ever. 

Mary Stuart ran forward to meet Ambroise, took his 
hand, led him herself to the cherished patient’s bedside, 
and said on the way, as if to cut short all complimentary 
salutations, — 

“Thanks to you for coming, Master Paré. I relied 
upon your zeal to do good, even as I now rely upon your 
skill. Come quickly ; come to the king!” 

Ambroise Paré, yielding to the queen’s restless impa- 
tience, without having time to utter a word, was soon 
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standing by the bed where Frangois II., vanquished by 
suffering, so to speak, had only sufficient strength to 
breathe, almost imperceptibly and with a feeble, moan- 
ing sound. 

The great physician stood a moment gazing at the 
young face, drawn and emaciated by suffering. 

Then he stooped over the king, who was to him only a 
patient, and felt and probed the terrible swelling of the 
right ear with a touch as light and gentle as Mary’s own. 

The king instinctively recognized the touch of a physi- 
cian, and yielded to it without opening his heavy eyes. 

“Oh, such agony!’ he moaned piteously; “such 
agony! Can you do nothing to relieve me?” 

The light was too far away for Ambroise’s purpose, and 
he made a sign to Gabriel to bring it nearer; but Mary 
seized it first, and herself held it for the surgeon while he 
made a long and careful examination of the seat of pain. 

This silent, minute study lasted perhaps ten minutes ; 
at the end of which Ambroise Paré rose to an erect pos- 
ture again, and let the bed-curtain fall, apparently deeply 
absorbed in meditating upon his diagnosis. 

Mary Stuart, waiting breathlessly, did not dare to ask 
him a question, lest she might disturb the current of his 
thoughts; but she scanned his features in an anguish of 
suspense. What would be his decision? 

The famous physician sadly shook his head; and the 
movement seemed to the distracted queen like a sentence 
of death. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed at last, unable to control her 
anxiety any longer; ‘pray tell me, is there no chance 
of saving him ?” 

“There is but one, Madame,” replied Ambroise Pare. 

“Ts there even one?” cried the queen. 

“Yes, Madame; and although, alas! it is not an abso- 
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lutely certain one, still it exists, and I should be very 
hopeful if —” 

“Tf?” asked Mary. 

“ Tf the man to be saved were not the king, Madame.” 

“‘Oh, that indeed!” cried Mary ; ‘treat him, and save 
him as if he were the meanest of his subjects !”’ 

“But suppose I fail?”? demanded Ambroise ; “ for God 
alone is master. Shall I not be accused of having caused 
his death, being, as l am, a Huguenot? Might not such 
an awfully heavy responsibility unnerve me and make 
my hand tremble, when I should be in need of such abso- 
lute calmness and self-confidence ?”’ 

“‘ Listen,” was Mary’s reply: ‘if he lives, I will bless 
you all my life, and if—if he dies, I will defend you 
to the death. Therefore make the effort! make the 
effort, I beg, I implore you! Since you say it is the 
last and only chance, for the love of God, do not let it 
pass, for it would be a crime !” 

“You are right, Madame,” said Ambroise, ‘‘ and I will 
try, — that is, if I am allowed ; if you yourself will allow 
me, for I cannot conceal from you that the remedy to 
which I must resort is an extreme and unusual one, and, 
so far as appearances go, violent and dangerous.” 

“‘ Really ?” said Mary, trembling like a leaf; “and is 
there no other?” 

“No other, Madame! There is still time to employ 
it; in twenty-four hours at the utmost, and perhaps in 
twelve, it will be too late. An abscess has formed in the 
king’s head ; and unless it is relieved and discharged by a 
speedy operation, it will burst upon the brain and cause 
death.” 

“Must you therefore operate upon the king immedi- 
ately ?”’ said the cardinal. “I will not take the responsi- 
bility upon myself.” ° 
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‘Ah, you see that you already begin to doubt me!” 
said Ambroise. ‘ No, I must have the daylight ; and 
besides, I need the rest of the night to think it over, to 
get my hand in practice, and make one or two experi- 
ments. But to-morrow morning, at nine o’clock, I will 
be here. Please be here then, Madame, and you, Mon- 
seigneur; I should be glad if Monsieur le Lieutenant- 
Général would also attend, in order that those whose 
devotion to the king is well tried may be present; but 
no others, —as few physicians as possible. I will then 
explain what I propose to do, and if you authorize me to 
proceed, with God’s grace, I will try the last chance He 
has left us.” 

“And is there no danger before to-morrow?” the 
queen asked. 

“No, Madame,” said Master Paré. ‘ But it is most 
essential that the king should rest quietly, and gather 
strength for the operation he is to undergo. I will mix 
with the harmless beverage I see on the table two drops 
of this elixir,” he added, suiting the action to the word. 
“Let the king take this immediately, Madame, and he 
will at once fall into a deep, untroubled sleep. Watch 
him carefully, watch him yourself, if possible, to see that 
his sleep be not disturbed.” 

‘“ Never fear! I will answer for that,” replied Mary. 
*T will not leave his side to-night.” 

“That is of the utmost importance,” said Ambroise. 
“ Now I can do nothing more here, and I ask your per- 
mission to retire, Madame, — still to devote myself to 
the king, however, and to prepare for my great task.” 

“Go, good Master, go!” said Mary; “and accept in 
advance my thanks and blessing. Until to-morrow!” 

“Until to-morrow, Madame,” replied Ambrose Paré. 
“Be of good cheer!” 
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“T shall not cease to pray,” said Mary. ‘And you 
also, Monsieur le Comte, once more I thank you,” she 
continued, addressing Gabriel. “‘ You are of those of 
whom Master Paré has spoken, whose devotion to the 
king has been put to the proof; therefore come to-mor- 
row, I beg you, to give your illustrious friend the moral 
support of your presence.”’ 

“T will be here, Madame,” said Gabriel, as he with- 
drew with the surgeon after respectfully saluting thie 
queen and the cardinal. 

“Yes, and I will be here too,” said Catherine de 
Médicis to herself from her post of observation, — “ yes, 
I will be here ; for this Paré is quite capable of saving 
the king’s life with his great skill, and of thus destroying 
his own party, as well as the prince and myself. The 
imbecile! But I will be here!” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
WELL-GUARDED SLUMBER. 


CATHERINE DE ME£picis remained at her post for some 
time, although none but Mary Stuart and the cardinal 
were left in the king’s chamber; but she neither saw 
nor heard anything of interest. The queen administered 
the sleeping-draught to Francois, who seemed, .as Am- 
broise Paré had promised, to fall at once into a more 
peaceful slumber. Then everything was still. The car- 
dinal, seated in his chair, was deep in thought; while 
Mary, on her knees, was pouring out her very soul in 
prayer. 

The queen-mother softly withdrew to her own room to 
imitate the cardinal’s reflective mood. 

If she had remained a few moments longer, how- 
ever, she would have witnessed a scene quite worthy 
of herself. 

Mary Stuart, rising from her knees, said to the 
cardinal, — 

“There is no reason why you should stay to watch 
with me, dear uncle; for I intend to remain here till 
the king awakes. Dayelle, the physicians, and the ser- 
vants in attendance will be quite sufficient for any emer- 
gency that can arise; so that you may go and take a 
little rest. I will send to you if it is necessary.” 

‘* No,” said the cardinal ; “ the Due de Guise, who has 
been delayed by a number of pressing matters, told me 
that before he retired he would come to learn the latest 
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news of the king, and I promised to await him here. 
Hark! do I not hear his step now?” 

“Oh, don’t let him make any noise!” cried Mary, 
rushing to the door to warn Le Balafré. 

The Duc de Guise entered, pale and excited. He 
saluted the queen, but in his preoccupation did not 
think to ask for the king’s welfare ; he went straight to 
his brother, and led him aside to a window-recess. 

“Terrible news!” he began, — ‘‘a veritable thunder- 
stroke !” | 

‘‘ Tn Heaven’s name, what is it ?’’ asked the cardinal. 

“The Constable de Montmorency has left Chantilly 
with fifteen hundred gentlemen,” said the Duc de Guise. 
“The better to conceal his movements, he made a détour 
around Paris, and came from Ecouen and Corbeil to 
Pithiviers by the valley of Essonne. He will be at the 
gates of Orléans with his troop to-morrow; and I have 
just received warning of his coming.” 

“That is indeed terrible!” said the cardinal. ‘The 
old villain wishes to save his nephew’s head. I will 
warrant that it was the queen-mother who notified 
him. Oh, this feeling of utter helplessness against 
that woman !” 

“This is no time to proceed against her, but to bestir 
ourselves in our own interests,” said Le Balafré. ‘‘ What 
shall we do?” 

“Go at once with our forces to meet the constable,” 
replied Charles de Lorraine. 

“ Will you guarantee to hold Orléans when I am no 
longer here with my troops?” 

“Alas! no, — indeed, I cannot,” replied the cardinal. 
“All the Orléans people are disaffected, — Huguenots 
and Bourbons at heart. But in any event the States- 
General are on our side.” 
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“And L’Hopital against us, remember, my brother. 
Ah, it isa hard position! How does the king?” the duke 
asked finally, danger reminding him of his last resource. 

“The king is in bad condition,” was the cardinal’s re- 
ply ; “but Ambroise Paré, who has come to Orléans 
at the queen’s request (I will explain this to you later), 
still hopes to save the king by a hazardous but necessary 
operation to-morrow morning, which may have happy 
results. Do not fail to be here at nine o’clock, brother, 
to sustain Ambroise, if need be.” 

“Surely I will be here,” rejoined Le Balafré, “ for 
that is our only hope. Our authority would die with 
Francois’s last breath; but on the other hand, it 
would be a fine thing to frighten the constable, and 
perhaps make him retrace his steps, by sending him, 
by way of a welcome, the head of his handsome nephew, 
De Condé.” 

“ Yes, that would be a very eloquent greeting, in my 
opinion,” said the cardinal, reflectively. 

“But this infernal L’H6pital impedes everything!” 
exclaimed Le Balafré. 

“If we had the king’s signature upon the decree for 
the prince’s death, instead of L’Hopital’s,” suggested 
Charles de Lorraine, “there would be no further difh- 
culty, brother, — am I not right !— about this execution 
taking place to-morrow morning before Montmorency’s 
arrival, and before Master Paré’s operation.” 

“That would not be strictly legal; but it would be 
possible,” replied Le Balafré. 

“ Very well, then!” cried Charles de Lorraine, eagerly. 
“ Leave me here, my brother ; there is nothing more for 
you to do to-night, and you must need rest, for two 
o'clock will soon strike. You must husband your 
strength for to-morrow. Retire, and leave me here. I 
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mean to make a desperate effort myself to retrieve our 
fortunes.” 

“What is it to be?” the duke asked. “ Pray, take 
no definite step without first consulting me, brother.” 

“Never fear! If I have what I want, I will wake you 
before daybreak to perfect our plans.” . 

“ Very well,” said Le Balafré ; “with this assurance I 
will retire, for it is true that I am exhausted. But be 
cautious !” . 

He said a few consoling words to Mary Stuart, and left 
the room with as little noise as possible. 

Meanwhile the cardinal nad seated himself at a table, 
and was making a copy of the decree of the commission, 
of which he had the original before him. 

That done, he rose and walked toward the king’s bed. 

But Mary Stuart stood erect in front of him, and 
stopped him with a gesture. 

“Where are you going?” said she, in a low tone, but 
firmly, and with signs of growing anger. 

‘‘Madame,” replied the cardinal, ‘‘it is important, in- 
dispensable, that the king should sign this paper.” 

“What is most important, and most indispensable, is 
that the king should rest quietly,”’ said Mary. 

‘“¢ Let me have his name at the bottom of this writing, 
Madame, and I will importune you no more.” : 

“ But you will awake him,” retorted the queen ; “ and 
I do not choose that you shall. Besides, he is not ca- 
pable of holding a pen at this moment.” 

“ T will hold it for him,” said the cardinal. ) 

“T have told you that I will not have it!” replied 
Mary Stuart, authoritatively. 

The cardinal stopped a moment, amazed at this ob- 
stacle, which he had never dreamed of. 

Then he continued in his most insinuating tones, — . 
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“ Listen to me, Madame, — my dear niece, listen to me ; 
I will tell you what is at stake. You understand very 
well that I would respect the king’s repose if I were not 
constrained by the most urgent necessity. It is our 
fortune and yours, our welfare and yours, which are at 
stake. Understand me. This paper must be signed 
before daybreak, or we are lost !— lost, I tell you.” 

“That does not concern me,” said Mary, calmly. 

“Indeed it does! Once pen I tell you, our ruin is 
your ruin, child that you are !’ 

“Even so, what does it matter to me 1” the queen 
replied. “ Do you suppose I concern myself with your 
ambition? My ambition is to save my beloved, to pre- 
serve his life if I can, and meanwhile to guard his price- 
less repose. Master Paré constituted me the guardian 
of the king’s slumber. I forbid you to disturb it, Mon- 
sieur! Understand me! J forbid you/ If the king 
dies, my royalty dies too! — it is all one tome! But as 
long as one breath remains in his body, I will defend it 
against the hateful demands of your intrigues. I have 
contributed more than I ought, my uncle, to the 
strengthening of your power and influence when my 
Francois was still well and strong; but I take your power 
from your hands again as soon as I have to concern my- 
self with forcing respect to be shown to what may be the 
last hours of peace on earth that God will vouchsafe this 
poor life. The king, Master Paré said, would need to- 
morrow all of the little strength he has left. No one 
onearth, on any pretext whatsoever, shall deprive him of 
one moment of this refreshing slumber.” 

“But when the motive is such an important and 
urgent one?” said the cardinal. 

“Upon no pretext whatever shall any one on earth 
awaken the king,” repeated Mary, firmly. 
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“Ah, but it must be done!” retorted the cardinal, 
ashamed at last of having been so long delayed by the 
unaided resistance of a mere child, and she his niece. 
‘‘The interests of State, Madame, are not consistent with 
these sentimental considerations. The king’s signature is 
essential to me at once; and I will have it.” 

“You shall not have it, Monsieur le Cardinal,’ re- 
plied Mary. 

The cardinal took a step toward the king’s bedside, but 
again Mary Stuart faced him and barred his passage. 

The queen and the minister looked in each other’s 
eyes for an instant, each as excited and angry as the 
other. 

“T will pass,” said Charles de Lorraine, in a quick, 
short voice. 

“ Do you dare to lay your hand upon me, Monsieur ?” 

** My niece!” 

“Your niece no longer, but your queen !” 

These words were uttered in so firm, and withal dig- 
nified and queenly a tone, that the astonished cardinal 
recoiled. 

“Yes, your queen,” Mary continued ; ‘and if you 
approach one step nearer, or make another motion, as if 
to make your way to the king, I will go to that door; I 
will call those who are on guard there ; and though you 
be my uncle, though you be minister and cardinal, I, 
your queen, will order your arrest upon the spot, as 
guilty of lése-majesté.” 

‘Such a scandal!” muttered the cardinal, in affright. 

* Which of us is responsible for it, Monsieur ?” 

The sparkling eye, the inflated nostrils, the heaving 
bosom of the young queen, and her whole determined 
bearing were a sufficient guarantee that she would carry 
out her threat. 
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And then, too, she was so lovely and so haughty, and 
withal so touching, that even the priest, with his heart 
of bronze, felt moved and beaten. 

The man yielded to the child ; and the affairs of State 
obeyed the cry of natural affection. 

“ Well!” said the cardinal, drawing a long breath, “1 
will wait, then, until the king awakes.” 

‘Thanks !” said Mary, resuming the gentle and mel- 
ancholy demeanor which had become customary to her 
since the king’s illness. 

‘“‘ But as soon as he awakes —” continued Charles. 

“Tf he is then in condition to hear what you have to 
say, and do what you wish, I will interpose no further 
obstacle.” 

The cardinal was perforce contented with this promise. 
He returned to his seat at the table, and Mary to her 
prie-Dieu, — he waiting, and she hoping. 

The slow hours of that night of watching dragged 
themselves along, and Francois II. did not awake. The 
promise of Ambroise Paré was not a vain one: not for 
many nights had the king known such long and peace- 
ful slumber. 

From time to time he made a slight movement or 
uttered a feeble moan; sometimes he pronounced a word 
or a name, generally Mary’s. But he would relapse at 
once into his deep sleep; and the cardinal, who did not 
once fail to rise in haste at the least sound, would return 
dejectedly to his seat. 

He crumpled in his hand uneasily the useless, fatal 
decree, which without the king’s signature might well 
serve for his own death-warrant. 

He watched the torches gradually burn out or grow 
pale, as the cold December dawn whitened the windows, 

At last, as eight o’clock struck, the king moved, then 
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opened his eyes, and called, ‘Mary! are you there, 
Mary ?” 

“ Always at your side,” replied the queen. 

Charles de Lorraine rushed forward with the paper in 
his hand. Perhaps there was time even yet; a scaffold 
is soon erected. 

But at that. instant Catherine de Meédicis re-entered 
the royal apartments by the door leading to her own. 

“Too late!’? muttered the cardinal. “Ah, fortune 
turns her back upon us! Now, if Ambroise does not 
save the king’s life, we are lost indeed!” 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL. 
A KING’S DEATH-BED. 


THE queen-mother during that night had not thrown 
away her time. In the first place, she had sent her 
creature, Cardinal de Tournon, to the King of Navarre, 
and had settled terms with the Bourbons in writing. 
Then before daybreak she had received the Chancellor 
Hopital, and had learned from him of the expected ar- 
rival at Orléans of her ally, the constable ; L’ Hopital, 
by her instructions, promised to be in the great hall, 
which was next to the king’s apartments, at nine o’clock, 
and to have with him as many of her partisans as he 
could find. Last of all, she had made an appointment for 
half after eight with Chapelain and two or three others of 
the royal physicians, whose mediocre talent was the natu- 
ral-born enemy of the genius of Ambroise Paré. 

Having thus taken her precautions, she was the first, 
as we have seen, to enter the king’s chamber just 
as he awoke. She went at once to her son’s bedside, 
gazed at him for a few moments with bent head, like 
a grief-stricken mother, pressed a kiss upon his hand, 
which was hanging listlessly down, and wiping away a 
tear or two, took her seat in such a position as to 
have him always in sight. 

She, as well as Mary Stuart, was determined from that 
time on to watch over that bed of suffering, for her own 
purposes. 
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The Duc de Guise entered almost immediately. After 
exchanging a few words with Mary, he walked toward 
his brother. 

‘* Have you done nothing?” he asked. 

“ Alas! I have not been able to do anything,” was 
the reply. 

“Fortune is turning against us, then,” said the duke. 
“There is a great crowd in Antoine de Navarre’s ante- 
chamber this morning.” 

“ Have you any news of De Montmorency?” 

“ None at all. I have tried in vain to learn something 
thus far. He could not have taken the most direct road, 
and he may be even now at the gates of the city. If 
Ambroise Paré is not successful in his operation, farewell 
to our fortune.” 

At this moment the physicians who had been sum- 
moned by Catherine de Médicis entered. 

The queen-mother herself led them to the bedside of the 
king, whose suffering and groaning had begun again. 

The physicians examined the royal patient, each in 
turn, and then retired to a corner to consult. Chape- 
lain proposed a poultice to draw out the foreign matter ; 
but the others declared in favor of injecting a certain 
medicated water into the ear. 

They were just agreeing on the last-named method 
when Ambroise Paré entered, accompanied by Gabriel. 
After having examined into the king’s condition, he 
joined his professional brethren. 

Ambroise Paré, surgeon to the Duc de Guise, whose 
professional renown was already established, was now an 
authority to be reckoned with. The physicians told him 
what they had resolved to do. 

‘** The remedy proposed is inadequate, I am sure,” said 
Ambroise Paré, aloud ; ‘‘ but we must make haste, for the 
brain will be filled sooner than I thought.” 
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“Oh, hasten, then, in Heaven’s name!” cried Mary 
Stuart, who had overheard. 

The queen-mother and the two Guises thereupon drew 
near the physicians, and joined their group. 

‘Have you any better and more speedy means than 
ours to suggest, Master Paré?” asked Chapelain. 

“Yes,” said Paré. 

“ What is it?” 

“ We must trepan the king,” said Paré. 

“Trepan the king!” cried the three physicians, in 
tones expressive of the utmost horror. 

“Tn what does this operation consist ?’”’ asked the Duc 
de Guise. 

“Tt is little known as yet, Monseigneur,” replied the 
surgeon. ‘‘It consists in making upon the top of the 
head, or rather upon the lateral part of the brain, with an 
instrument I have invented, called the ‘ trepan,’ an open- 
ing about the size of an angelot.” 

‘“‘God of mercy!” cried Catherine de Médicis, indig- 
nantly. “ Put the knife to the king’s head! And you 
would dare to do it?” 

“ Yes, Madame,” replied Ambroise, simply. 

* But it would be murder!” exclaimed Catherine. 

‘‘Why, Madame,” added Ambroise, “I propose scien- 
tifically and carefully to bore a hole in the head, which 
is only what the blind and heedless do every day upon 
the battle-field. Yet see how many such wounds are 
cured !” 

“Will you be answerable for the king’s life, Master 
Ambroise?” asked the cardinal ; “ that is the question.” 

“God alone has the life and death of mortals in His 
hand, as you should know better than I, Monsieur le 
Cardinal. All that I can promise is that this is the last 
and only chance of saving the king. Yes, it is the only 
chance ; but it is only a chance.” 
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“ But you say that your operation may be successful, 
do you not, Ambroise?’ said Le Balafré. ‘“ Tell me, have 
you ever performed it successfully ?” 

“Yes, Monseigneur,” replied Paré, —“ only a short 
time since upon Monsieur de la Bretesche, at the sign of 
the Red Rose, in Rue de la Harpe; and to mention a 
case of which Monseigneur may perhaps have some knowl- 
edge, I performed it at the siege of Calais upon Mon- 
sieur de Pienne, who was wounded while fighting at the 
breach.” 

It may have been with intention that Ambroise Paré 
recalled the memory of Calais. It is certain that he suc- 
ceeded, and that the Duc de Guise seemed moved. 

‘Yes, I remember,” said he. “I have no longer any 
hesitation ; I consent to the operation.’ 

“And so do I,” said Mary Stuart, enlightened, no 
doubt, by her love. 

“ But not I!” cried Catherine. 

“What, Madame! not when you have been told that 
it is ow only chance?” said Mary. 

‘¢Who says so ?’’ demanded the queen-mother. ‘ Mas- 
ter Ambroise Paré, a heretic, forsooth! Besides, it is 
not the opinion of the physicians.” 

““No, Madame,”’ said Chapelain ; ‘and these gentle- 
men and myself protest against the remedy that Master 
Paré proposes.” 

‘*Ah, do you hear?” cried Catherine, in triumph. 

Le Balafré, in great agitation, led the queen-mother 
into the embrasure of a window, and said in an under- 
tone, with clinched teeth, — 

‘“Madame, hearken to me! You wish that your son 
Should die, and the Prince de Condé should live! You 
are in accord with the Bourbons and the Montmorencys ! 
The bargain is made, and the spoils divided in advance! 
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I know everything! Take care! I know everything, I 
tell you!” ; 

But Catherine de Médicis was not one of those who 
are easily intimidated; and the Duc de Guise made a 
serious mistake. She only understood the better how 
essential it was for her to adopt a bold course, since her 
enemy thus removed his mask. She cast a withering 
glance upon him, and breaking away from his grasp with 
a sudden movement, ran to the folding-doors, and herself 
threw them open to their fullest extent. 

‘* Monsieur le Chancelier !” she cried. 

L’ Hopital, according to the orders he had received, was 
waiting in the large hall. He had collected there all of 
the partisans of the queen-mother and the princes whom 
he had been able to find. 

At Catherine’s call he came quickly forward, and the 
group of nobles pressed inquisitively toward the open door. 

** Monsieur le Chancelier,’’ continued Catherine, rais- 
ing her voice that she might be heard by all, “ it is pro- 
posed to authorize a violent and desperate operation upon 
the person of the king. Master Paré proposes to pierce 
his head with an instrument of his own devising. I, his 
mother, with these three physicians, protest against this 
crime. Monsieur le Chancelier, record my protest.” 

‘Close that door!” cried the Duc de Guise. 

Despite the remonstrances of the gentlemen collected 
in the great hall, Gabriel did as the duke ordered. . 

The chancellor alone remained in the king’s chamber. 

““ Now, Monsieur le Chancelier,” said Le Balafré, ‘“ be 
pleased to understand that the operation which has been 
mentioned is absolutely necessary; and that the queen 
and myself, lieutenant-general of the kingdom, will be 
answerable, if not for the operation, at all events for the 
surgeon.” 
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“ And I,” cried Ambroise Paré, ‘‘at this supreme mo- 
ment, assume all the responsibility that you choose to 
impose upon me; yes, I consent that my own life may 
pay the forfeit if I do not succeed in saving the king’s. 
But, alas! it is full time. Look at the king! look!” 

Francois lay there, livid, without motion, and with dull, 
lifeless eyes, and seemed to see and hear nothing, — 
scarcely to exist, in fact. He no more responded to 
Mary’s caresses or her beloved voice. 

“Oh, hasten, hasten, in the name of God!” she said 
appealingly to Ambroise. ‘‘ Oh, try to save the life of 
the king, and I will protect yours!” 

“‘T have no right to forbid these proceedings,” said the 
impassive chancellor ; “but-it is my duty to state the 
protest of Madame the Queen-mother.” 

“ Monsieur de |’ Hopital, you are no longer chancellor,” 
rejoined the Duc de Guise, coldly. ‘Go on, Ambroise,” 
he said to the surgeon. 

“ We will withdraw,” said Chapelain, speaking for the 
physicians. 

“So be it,” replied Ambroise. ‘I must have most 
perfect quiet around me; so leave me, if you please, 
gentlemen. For the sake of being sole master for the 
moment, I assume the sole responsibility.” 

For some moments Catherine neither spoke nor moved. 
She had withdrawn to a window, and was looking out 
into the courtyard, where there was a great commotion ; 
but in the crisis that was approaching, no one _ beside 
herself paid any heed to the tumult without. 

All others, even the chancellor himself, had their eyes 
riveted upon Ambroise Paré, who had resumed the cool 
demeanor of a great surgeon, and was making ready his 
instruments. 

But just as he was leaning toward Frangois, the uproar 
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came nearer, and seemed to be in the adjoining hall. A 
bitter and joyous smile played about the bloodless lips 
of Catherine. The door was violently thrown open ; and 
the Constable de Montmorency, in full armor, appeared 
threateningly upon the threshold. 

“ T arrive most opportunely,” cried the constable. 

‘* What means this intrusion?” demanded the Duc de 
Guise, laying his hand upon his sword. 

Ambroise Paré had no choice but to stay his hand. 
Twenty gentlemen accompanied Montmorency, and poured 
into the chamber after him. At his side were Antoine de 
Navarre and the Prince de Condé. Moreover, the queen- 
mother and L’Hopital joined them. There was no longer 
any hope of maintaining the mastery even by force. 

‘In my turn,” said Ambroise Paré, hopelessly, “I. 
withdraw.” 

“Master Paré,” cried Mary Stuart, “I, the queen, 
command you to proceed with your operation!” 

“But, Madame,” replied the surgeon, “I told you 
that most perfect quiet was necessary ! and you see!” he 
added expressively, pointing to the constable and his 
train. 

‘‘ Monsieur Chapelain,” said he to the first physician, 
“try your injection.” 

“That will take but an instant,” said Chapelain, quickly. 
“ Everything is prepared.” : 

With the assistance of his confréres, he injected his 
preparation into the king’s ear. 

Mary Stuart, the Guises, Gabriel, and Ambroise allowed 
them to do as they chose, and said nothing; they were 
completely crushed, and as if turned to stone. 

The constable chattered away like a madman. 

“This is very well!” said he, well pleased with the forced 
docility of Master Paré. ‘When I think that if it had 
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not been for me you would have opened the king’s head 
in such fashion! Kings of France are only wounded so 
upon the battle-field, do you see? The steel of an enemy 
may touch them, but a surgeon’s knife never ! ” 

And then, exulting over the dejected attitude of the 
Due de Guise, he continued, — 

‘“Tt was quite time that I should arrive, thank God ! 
Ah, Messieurs, they tell me that you proposed to cut off 
the head of my dear brave nephew, the Prince de Condé! 
But you aroused the old lion in his lair, and behold him! 
I have delivered the prince ; I have addressed the States- 
General, who are restive under your oppression. I have, 
as constable, dismissed the guards you stationed at the 
gates of Orléans. Since when has it been customary thus 
to furnish guards to the king, as if he were not safe in the 
midst of his loyal subjects 1” 

“Of what king are you speaking?’ demanded Am- 
broise Paré ; ‘ for soon there will be no king save Charles 
IX., — for you see, Messieurs,” said he to the physicians, 
‘that despite your injection, the brain is already affected, 
and is beginning to be filled.” 

Catherine de Médicis clearly read in the hopeless air 
of Ambroise that all hope was at an end. 

“Your reign is over, then, Monsieur,” she could not 
forbear remarking to Le Balafré. 

Frangois I]. at that moment suddenly raised himself 
in bed, opened his great staring eyes, moved his lips as 
if struggling to pronounce a name, then fell heavily back 
upon his pillow. 

He was dead, 

Ambroise Paré, with a sorrowful gesture, made the fact 
known to those present, 

“ Ah, Madame, Madame! you have killed your son!” 
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cried Mary Stuart to Catherine, leaping toward her in a 
frenzy of despair. 

The queen-mother bestowed upon her daughter-in-law 
a venomous, icy glance, in which shone all the hatred 
she had concealed for eighteen months. . 

“You, my dear,’’ she sneered, ‘‘ have no longer the 
right to speak thus, remember ; for you are no longer 
queen. Ah, I beg your pardon ! — queen of Scotland. 
And we will send you over as soon as possible to reign in 
your land of fogs.” 

Mary, with the reaction inevitable after her first burst 
of grief, fell on her knees, exhausted and sobbing bitterly, 
at the foot of the bed where the king was lying. 

“Madame de Fiesque,’ continued Catherine, calmly, 
“go at once and bring the Duc d’Orléans.” 

‘** Messieurs,” she resumed, glancing at the Due de 
Guise and the cardinal, ‘‘ the States-General, which were 
devoted to you, it may be, an hour since, are now at our 
service, be assured. It is understood between Monsieur 
de Bourbon and myself that I shall be queen-regent, 
and he lieutenant-general of the kingdom; but you are 
still grand master, Monsieur de Guise. Therefore perform 
the functions of your office, and announce the demise of 
King Frangois II.” 

“The king is dead!” said Le Balafré, in a deep, hollow 
voice. 

The king-at-arms cried aloud on the threshold of the 
apartment, according to ancient ceremonial, — 

“The king is dead! The king is dead! The king is 
dead! Pray God for the salvation of his soul !” 

“Long live the king!” replied the first gentleman of 
the chamber. 

At the same moment Madame de Fiesque brought the 
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Duc d’Orléans to the queen-mother’s side, who took him 
by the hand, and led him out to show to the courtiers, 
who were lustily shouting, — 

“‘ Long live our good king, Charles IX.!” 

‘¢ Our fortunes are at an end now!” said the cardinal, 
gloomily, to his brother, as they were left standing almost 
alone. 

“Ours, perhaps, but not that of our family,” replied 
the ambitious Duc de Guise. ‘“‘We must think now 
about preparing the way for my son.” 

‘‘How can we renew our alliance with the queen- 
mother ?”’ 

“Oh, let us leave her to quarrel with her Bourbons 
and her Huguenots,” said Le Balafré. 

They left the room by a secret door, still busily con- 
versing. | 

“ Alas! alas!” murmured Mary Stuart, kissing the 
cold hand of poor Francois; ‘‘there is no one but me to 
weep for him, my poor darling, who loved me so dearly.” 

“And me, Madame,” said Gabriel de Montgommery, 
who had thus far kept in the background, but now came 
forward with tears in his eyes. 

“Oh, thanks, my friend!” said Mary, with a grateful 
look, in which her whole soul shone out. 

“ And I will do more than weep,” said Gabriel, be- 
neath his breath, following from afar, with an angry 
eye, the Constable de Montmorency, who was strut- 
ting about beside Catherine de Médicis. ‘ Yes, perhaps 
I may avenge him, when I begin anew the unfinished 
work of my own vengeance. Now that this constable 
has returned to power, the contest between us is not at 
an end!” 

- Thus, even in the presence of death Gabriel, alas ! kept 
in view his personal affairs. 
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Surely Regnier la Planche was right in saying “that it 
is a bad thing to be king simply to die.” 

And he was equally right when he added, ‘ During 
the reign of Francois II. France was the theatre whereon 
were enacted many horrible tragedies which. posterity 
will contemplate with wonder and abhorrence.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ADIEU, FRANCE ! 


On the 15th of August, 1561, eight months after the 
demise of Francois II., Mary Stuart was at Calais, on 
the point of taking her departure for her Scottish 
kingdom. 

During these eight months she had been engaged in 
an unceasing struggle, day by day and hour by hour, 
with Catherine de Médicis and with her uncles as well, 
who were as impatient as the regent, though for different 
reasons, to have her well away from France; but Mary 
found it hard to make up her mind to leave behind her 
that fair land where she had been a queen, so happy 
and so well beloved. Even in the sorrowful memories 
which recalled her premature widowhood, these loved 
spots held for her a poetic charm which made it difficult 
for her to tear herself away. 

Mary Stuart not only felt that poetic charm, but she 
herself gave expression to it. She not only wept for the 
demise of Francois as a loving wife, but she sang of it 
like one of the Muses. Brantdme, in his admiration for 
her, has preserved for us the sweet, plaintive verses 
which she composed in her tribulation, and which bear 
comparison with the most notable poetry of that age : 


‘¢ Ein mon triste et doux chant, 
D’un ton fort lamentable, 
Je jette un deuil tranchant 
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De perte incomparable, 
Et en soupirs croissans ‘ 
Passent mes meilleurs ans. 


“ Fut-il un tel malheur 
De dure destinée, 
Ni si triste douleur 
De dame fortunée, 
Que mon cceur et mon ceil 
Voient en biére et cercueil ! 


**Que dans mon doux printemps, 
A fleur de ma jeunesse, 
Toutes les peines sens 
D'une extréme tristesse 
Et en rien n’ai plaisir 
Qu’en regret et désir. 


** Ce qui m’était plaisant 
Me devient peine dure ! 
Le jour le plus luisant 
Est pour moi nuit obscure, 
Et n'est rien si exquis’ 
Qui de moi soit requis ! 


** Si en quelque séjour, 
Soit en bois, soit en prée, 
Soit & l’aube du jour 
Ou soit sur la vesprée, 
Sans cesse mon coeur sent 
Le regret d'un absent. 


‘* Si parfois vers les cieux 
Viens & dresser ma vue, 
Le doux trait de ses yeux 
Je vois en une nue. 
Si les baisse vers l'eau, 
Vois comme en un tombeau. 


‘* Si je suis en repos 
Sommeillant sur ma couche, 
J’oy qu'il me tient propos, 
Je le sens qui me touche ! 
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En labeur, en recoy, 
Toujours est prés de moi. 


** Mets, chanson, ici fin 
A ta triste complainte 
Dont sera le refrain : 
Amour vraie et sans feinte 
Qui pour séparation 
N’aura diminution.” } 


1 “Sad and plaintive is my song 
Of the days now gone forever ; 
And I mourn the whole day long 
The loss of him whom I shall never 
More behold. In grief and pain, alas ! 
The fairest years of my life must pass. 


** How pitiless and stern is fate ! 
That I, to tortune born and pleasure, 
Must bend beneath the cruel weight 
Of pain and sorrow without measure ; 
While Destiny thus bounds my whole career 
By the dark shadow ot the funeral bier. 


** In the bright springtime of my life, 
Of my youth the very flower, 
A melancholy, widowed wife, 
I sit and sob the weary hour ; 
Nor can my heart a taste of joy acquire 
In aught save vain regret or vain desire. 


‘¢ That to me now is bitter pain 
Whereat my face was wont to lighten ; 
And God’s bright sunshine seeks in vain 
The darkness of my night to brighten : 
Nor in my sight is aught so fair or fine 
As to arouse a wish that it were mine. 


*¢ Wheresoe’er my steps may lead, — 
Whether through the forest roaming, 
Or perchance by flowery mead, 
Or at dawn or in the gloaming, — 
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It was while at Reims, to which city she at first 
withdrew with her uncle De Lorraine, that Mary Stuart 
produced these melodious and touching strains. She 
remained in Champagne until the end of the spring. 
Then the religious troubles which had broken out in 
Scotland urgently demanded her presence in that coun- 
try. On the other side, the almost passionate admiration 
which the boy Charles IX. expressed whenever he men- 
tioned his sister-in-law disturbed the suspicious regent, 
Catherine. Therefore it was necessary that Mary Stuart 
should resign herself to depart. 

She came to pay her parting respects to the court at St. 
Germain in July ; and the marks of devotion, of adoration 
almost, which were showered upon her there, served only 
to augment, if that were possible, her bitter regret. 


Still my fond heart doth ceaselessly deplore, 
And mourn the loss of him who is no more. 


** If to heaven my eyes I raise, 
In some cloud-shape, outlined faintly, 
I behold my dear one’s face 
Smiling with his smile so saintly ; 
If my glance wanders o’er the ocean’s wave, 
I seem to see him beckoning from the grave. 


‘Tf my eyes in slumber close, 
I can hear his dear voice calling ; 
And my soul with rapture glows 
At his soft touch so lightly falling 
Upon my cheek. Thus is he near me ever, 
Whether I toil or rest ; nor can grim Death us sever. 


‘Have done, O Muse, with thy sad strain ! 
What boots it to be ever singing ? 
Yet of my song, this sweet refrain 
Is ever in my ears ringing : 
The love that’s true, with adoration blending, 
In absence loseth nought ; its growth is never-ending.” 
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Her dowry, charged upon Touraine and Poitou, had 
been fixed at twenty thousand livres annually ; she also 
carried many superb jewels with her to Scotland, and 
it was thought that the hope of obtaining such rich 
treasure might tempt some freebooter. Still more fear 
was entertained that her safety might be endangered 
by some act of violence on the part of Elizabeth of 
England, who already saw in the young Queen of Scots 
a dangerous rival. Consequently a number of gentlemen 
proposed to escort Mary to her own dominions ; and when 
she reached Calais, she found herself attended not only 
by her uncles, but by Messieurs de Damville and de 
Brantéme, — in fact, by the better part of that splendid, 
chivalrous court. 

She found two galleys awaiting her in the harbor of 
Calais, ready to set sail as soon as she should give the 
word; but she remained at Calais six days, so painful 
was the final parting from those who had accompanied 
her thus far on her way. 

At last the 15th of August, as we have said, was 
definitely fixed upon for her departure. It was a 
gloomy, threatening day, but without wind or rain. 

Upon the shore, and before setting foot upon the deck 
of the vessel which was to bear her away, Mary, as a 
mark of her gratitude to all who had thus escorted her 
to the utmost verge of their country, gave each of them 
her hand to kiss as a last farewell. 

They all came forward, and kneeling before her one 
after another pressed their lips upon her beloved hand. 

Last of all was a gentleman who had never ceased to 
follow in Mary’s train since she left St. Germain, but 
had always kept in the background on the road, hidden 
by his broad hat and the ample folds of his cloak, and 
had neither made himself known nor spoken to a soul. 
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But when he came in turn to kneel before the queen, 
hat in hand, Mary recognized Gabriel de Montgommery. 

“Ah, is it you, Count?” said she. “I am indeed 
happy to see you once more, my faithful friend, who 
wept with me for my poor dead king. But why have 
you never spoken to me, if you were with these other 
gentlemen ?” ; 

“T felt that I must see you without being seen, Ma- 
dame,” replied Gabriel. “In my loneliness I could better 
collect my remembrances, and enjoy more fully the pleas- 
ure that it gave me to perform so grateful a duty.” 

“Thanks once more for this final proof of your attach- 
ment, Monsieur le Comte,” said Mary. ‘I should be 
glad if I might show my gratitude otherwise than by 
mere words. I can do nothing more, unless it please 
you to accompany me to my poor Scotland with Mes- 
sieurs Damville and Brantéme —” 

“ Ah, that would be my most devout wish, Madame!” 
cried Gabriel ; “but another duty binds me to. France. 
One who is dearer to me than life, and consecrated in my 
eyes, and whom I have not seen for more than two years, 
is expecting me at this moment.” 

“Do you mean Diane de Castro?” asked Mary, 
eagerly. 

“Yes, Madame,” said Gabriel. ‘‘ By a letter I received 
last month she requested me to be at St. Quentin to- 
day, August 15. I shall not be with her until to-morrow ; 
but whatever may have been her motive in summoning 
me, she will forgive me, I am sure, when she learns that I 
did not desire to leave you until you were actually leay- 
ing France.” 

“Dear Diane!” remarked Mary, pensively ; “yes, she 
also loved me well, was like a sister to me. Hold, Mon- 
sieur de Montgommery; take this ring to her as a re- 
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membrance from me, and go to her as quickly as you can. 
She may need your help; and when her welfare is con- 
cerned, I do not wish to detain you. Adieu! adieu, all 
my dear friends! They wait for me, and I must go, — 
alas ! I must.” : 

She tore herself away from the arms of those who 
would still have held her, stepped aboard the small boat, 
and was at once transferred to Monsieur de Mévillon’s 
galley, followed by the envied gentlemen who were to go 
with her to Scotland. 

But even as Scotland could not supply the void left by 
France in Mary’s heart, so those who accompanied her 
could not make her forget those she had left behind ; 
indeed, she seemed to love the latter the more dearly. 
Standing at the stern of the galley, she never ceased to 
wave her handkerchief, wet with tears, to the kinsfolk 
and friends whom she left upon the shore. 

At last they were in the open sea; and Mary’s eyes 
were drawn in spite of herself toward a vessel which was 
just entering the harbor she had quitted, and which her 
gaze followed longingly in envy of its destination. Sud- 
denly the vessel pitched forward, as if she had struck be- 
neath the water-line ; and trembling from stem to stern, 
she began to sink, amid the piercing shrieks of her crew. 
_It was all done so rapidly that she was out of sight be- 
fore Monsieur de Mévillon had time to send a skiff to 
her assistance. For an instant a few heads could be seen 
struggling in the water near the spot where the vessel 
had gone down, but they disappeared one by oue before 
they could be reached, although the men pulled lustily ; 
and the skiff returned without having saved a single one 
of the poor wretches. 

“Oh, Lord! oh, my God! what a fearful omen for my 
voyage is this!” cried Mary Stuart. 
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Meanwhile the wind had freshened; and the galley 
began to attain some speed, so that the crew had an 
opportunity to rest. -Mary, seeing that she was rapidly 
leaving the shore behind her, leaned against the bul- 
warks with her eyes fixed upon the harbor, her sight 
dimmed by great tears, and repeated again and again, — 

* Adieu, France! adieu, France!” 

She remained in that position nearly five hours, — 
that is to say, until night fell; indeed, she would proba- 
bly not have thought of leaving the deck even then, had 
not Brautdme come to inform her that her presence was 
awaited at supper. 

Thereupon, weeping and sobbing more bitterly than 
before, — 

‘“* Now, dear France,” she cried, ‘I lose thee indeed ; 
since Night, jealous of my last happiness, pulls her dark 
veil before my eyes to deprive me of my pleasure in 
gazing at thee. So adieu, dear France! I shall never 
see thee more!” 

Then with a sign to Brantéme that she would follow 
him at once, she drew forth her tablets, seated herself 
upon a bench, and wrote these familiar lines by the last 
rays of daylight, — 


‘* Adieu, plaisant pays de France ! 
O ma patrie 
La plus chérie, 
Qui a nourri ma jeune enfance ! 
Adieu, France ! adieu, mes beaux jours ! 
La nef qui disjoint nos amours 
N’a en de moi que la moitié : 
Une part te reste, elle est tienne.” 
Je la fie & ton amitié, 
Pour que de I’autre il te souvienne.” 1 


1 ‘ Farewell to thee, thou pleasant shore, 
The loved, the cherished home to me, 
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At last she went below, and said as she joined her 
shipmates who were awaiting her, — 

“‘T have done just the opposite of what the Queen of 
Carthage did; for Dido, when AXneas left her, gazed 
ceaselessly at the waves, while I find it hard to take my 
eyes from the land.” 

They urged her to be seated, and to sup with them ; 
but she could eat nothing, and withdrew at once to her 
cabin, charging the helmsman to arouse her at break of 
day if the land were still in sight. 

On this point at least fortune smiled upon poor Mary ; 
for the wind died away, and the galley scarcely moved 
during the night, except with the aid of oars; so that 
when day broke they were still within sight of France. 

The helmsman entered the queen’s cabin, as she had 
ordered him to do; but he found her already awake and 
seated upon her berth, gazing out through an open port- 
hole at the beloved shore. 

However, this pleasure was of short duration ; for the 
wind freshened again, and France was soon lost to sight. 
Mary had only one hope left: that was that an English 
fleet would appear in the offing, and they would be 
obliged to turn back. But that last hope proved futile, 
like the others; a fog, so dense that they could not see 


Of infant joy a dream that’s o’er ! 
Farewell, dear France ! farewell to thee ! 


‘¢ The sail that wafts me bears away 
From thee but half my soul alone : 
Its fellow-half will fondly stay, 
And back to thee has faithful flown. 


“ T trust it to thy gentle care ; 
For all that here remains with me 
Lives but to think of all that ’s there, 
To love and to remember thee.” 
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from one endsof the vessel to the other, came down upon 
the ocean, — almost miraculously, as it seemed, being 
midsummer. They sailed on at hazard, incurring the 
risk of going astray, but avoiding all iiss of being 
seen by the enemy. 

At last, on the third day, the fog lifted; and they 
found themselves close upon a rocky shore, dakere the 
galley would doubtless have gone to pieces if they had 
sailed two cables’ lengths farther. The pilot took an ob- 
servation, and found that he was off the coast of Scot- 
land, and having skilfully extricated the vessel from the 
breakers which surrounded her, made the port of Leith, 
near Edinburgh. 

The wits who accompanied Mary said that they had 
landed in a fog in a mischief-making country of mar- 
plots.!. Mary’s coming was entirely unexpected ; so that 
she and her suite were, perforce, content to make their 
way to Edinburgh upon donkeys, wretchedly equipped, 
many of which were without saddles, and had nought but 
cords for reins and stirrups. Mary could not refrain from 
contrasting these sorry nags with the superb French pal- 
freys which she was accustomed to see caracoling about 
in the hunting-field, or the lists. She shed a few tears 
of regret as she compared the fair land she had left with 
that upon which she now stood. But soon, with her 
fascinating grace, and struggling to smile through her 
tears, she said, — 

‘“‘T must bear my ills in patience, since I have ex- 
changed my paradise for a hell.” 

In such manner did Mary Stuart arrive on British soil. 
We have narrated elsewhere (‘‘ Les Stuarts’) the story 

1 It is impossible to translate this passage so as adequately to 


convey the meaning of the text, ‘‘on avait pris terre par un brou- 
illard dans un pays brouillé et brouilion.” — TRANSLATOR. 
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of the rest of her life and her demise; and how impious 
England, the arch-enemy of all that France holds sacred, 
slew grace in her person, as it had already slain inspira- 
tion in that of Jeanne d’Arc, and was subsequently to 
make an end of genius in the person of Napoleon. 
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CONCLUSION. 


GABRIEL did not reach St. Quentin until August 16. At 
the entrance to the town he found Jean Peuquoy await- 
ing him. 

“Ah, here you are at last, Monsieur le Comte !” cried > 
the honest weaver. “I was sure that you would come! 
But you are too late, alas! too late!” 

“ What! too late?’’ asked Gabriel, in alarm. 

“Alas! yes. Did not Madame Diane de Castro in her 
letter ask you to be here yesterday, the 15th?” 

“To be sure,” said Gabriel ; “ but no particular stress 
was laid upon the date, nor did Madame de Castro say 
why she desired my presence.” 

“Well, Monsieur le Comte,” rejoined Jean, “ yesterday 
was the day on which Madame de Castro — I should say, 
Sister Bénie — pronounced the words which make her 
a nun forever, with no possibility of returning to the 
world.” 

“ Ah!” said Gabriel, turning pale. 

“Whereas, if you had been at hand,” continued Jean, 
“you might perhaps have been able to prevent what is 
now an accomplished fact.” 

“ No,” said Gabriel, gloomily, “ no, I could not, I ought 
not, nor would I have attempted even to oppose that 
step. Providence doubtless kept me at Calais, for my 
heart would have broken by its helplessness in the face 
of her sacrificial act ; and the poor, dear, afflicted soul 
which thus gave itself to God’s service might have had 
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to suffer more from my presence than she did when left 
alone at that solemn moment.” 

“* Qh, but she was not alone,” said Jean. 

“‘ Of course you were there, Jean, and Babette, and the 
poor and unfortunate, her devoted friends.” 

“We were not the only ones, Monsieur le Comte,” said 
Jean. ‘Sister Bénie’s mother was also with her.” 

‘Who, — Madame de Poitiers?” exclaimed Gabriel. 

‘¢ Yes, Monsieur le Comte, Madame de Poitiers herself, 
who, on receipt of a letter from her daughter, hastened 
hither from her retirement at Chaumont-sur-Loire, was 
present at the ceremonial yesterday, and should be with 
the new nun at this moment.” 

“Oh!” said Gabriel, in terror, “ why did Madame de 
Castro send for that woman ?” 

“Why, Monseigneur, as she said to Babette, that woman 
is, after all, her mother.” 

“ Alas! I begin to think I ought to have been here 
yesterday,” said Gabriel. “If Madame de Poitiers is 
here, it can be with no good purpose, nor to fulfil any 
pious maternal duty. Let us go to the Benedictine con- 
vent, if you please, Master Jean. Iam in greater haste 
than ever now to see Madame de Castro, for I fear that 
she needs me. Come, let us hurry!” 

Gabriel was shown without objection into the parlor of 
the convent, where he had been expected since the pre- 
ceding day. 

Diane was waiting in the parlor with her mother. 

Gabriel, upon seeing her once more after so long a sep- 
aration, was carried away by an irresistible impulse, and 
fell on his knees, pale and dejected, before the grating 
which separated them forever from each other. 

“My sister! my sister!” was all he could say. 

“My brother! ” replied Sister Bénie, softly. 
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A tear rolled slowly down her cheek ; but at the same 
time she smiled as the angels should smile. 

Gabriel, turning his head slightly, met the gaze of the 
other Diane, Madame de Poitiers. She was laughing, as 
demons should laugh. 

But Gabriel, with careless contempt for her exasperat- 
ing demeanor, concentrated his regard and his thought 
entirely upon Sister Bénie. 

‘““My sister!” he repeated eagerly, and with bitter 
anguish. 

Diane de Poitiers at this point coldly remarked, — 

“It is as your sister in Jesus Christ, doubtless, Mon- 
sieur, that you call by that title her who yesterday was 
still Madame de Castro ?” 

“What do you mean, Madame? Great God! what 
do mean?” asked Gabriel, with a shudder, as he rose 
to his feet. 

Diane de Poitiers, without replying directly to his 
question, addressed her daughter : — 

“The time has arrived, my child, I think, to reveal to 
you the secret of which I spoke yesterday, and which, in 
my opinion, my bounden duty forbids me to conceal from 
you any longer.” 

‘Oh, what can it be?” cried Gabriel, distractedly. 

““My child,” continued Madame de Poitiers, calmly, 
‘‘as [ have told you, it was not simply to give you my 
blessing that I have emerged from the retirement in 
which I have been living for nearly two years, thanks to 
Monsieur de Montgommery. Pray do not consider my 
words ironical, Monsieur,” she added in a tone of bitter 
irony in reply to a gesture of Gabriel’s. ‘In truth, I am 
extremely obliged to you for having torn me away, with 
or without violence, from an impious and corrupt world. 
I am happy now! The divine grace has touched me, and 
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my whole heart is filled with the love of God. To show 
my gratitude to you, I wish to save you from the com- 
mission of a sin, —a crime, it may be.” 

“Oh, what can it be?” It was Sister Bénie who asked 
the question now with fast-beating heart. 

“My child,” continued Diane de Poitiers, in her infer- 
nal, cool tones, “ I imagine that I might yesterday, with 
a single word, have arrested upon your lips the sacred 
vows you were about to utter. But was it for me, mis- 
erable sinner that I am, and so happy to be free from 
earthly bonds, — was it for me to steal frora God a soul 
which was about to confide itself to Him, free and pure ? 
No! and I held my peace.” 

‘T dare not guess! I dare not!” muttered Gabriel. 

“To-day, my child,” the ex-favorite resumed, ‘I break 
my silence, because [ see from Monsieur de Montgom- 
mery’s grief and earnestness that you still possess his 
entire soul. Now he must make up his mind to forget 
you; he must do it. But if he continues to soothe him- 
self with the fancy that you may be his sister, the daugh- 
ter of the Comte de Montgommery, he can allow his 
memory to return to you now and then without remorse. 
That would be a crime! —a crime to which I, having been 
converted since yesterday, do not propose to be acces- 
sory. You are not the sister of Monsieur le Comte, but 
are really the daughter of King Henri II., whom Monsieur 
le Comte so unfortunately slew in that fatal tournament.” 

“Oh, horror!” cried Sister Bénie, hiding her face in 
her hands. 

“You lie, Madame!” said Gabriel, vehemently. “ It 
must be that you lie! Where is your proof that you 
speak the truth ?”’ 

‘“ Here,” replied Diane de Poitiers, in a most peaceful 
tone, handing him a paper which she took from her 
bosom. 
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Gabriel seized the paper with trembling hand, and read 
it eagerly. 

“Jt is a letter from your father,” continued Madame de 
Poitiers, “ written a few days before his death, as you 
see. He complains of my cruelty, as you will see again ; 
but he submits, as you may also see, reflecting that in 
any event I shall soon be his wife, and that the lover will 
have suffered disappointment only to make the husband’s 
happiness more pure and perfect. Oh, the words of that 
letter, which is signed and dated, are in no wise equivocal ! 
Am I not right? So youn see, Monsieur de Montgom- 
mery, that it would have been criminal for you to think 
of Sister Bénie; for you are bound by no tie of blood to 
her who is now the spouse of Jesus Christ. And in sav- 
ing you from such impiety, I hope that I have acquitted 
my debt to you, and have more than repaid you for 
the bliss I enjoy in my solitude. We are quits now, 
Monsieur de Montgommery, and I have no more to say 
to you.” 

Gabriel, while this bitter, mocking speech was being 
delivered, had finished reading the baleful but sacred 
letter. It left no room whatever for doubt. It was to 
Gabriel like the voice of his father rising from the tomb 
to make known the truth. 

When the wretched young man raised his wild, hag- 
gard eyes, he saw Diane de Castro lying unconscious 
before a prie- Dieu. 

He rushed instinctively toward her; but the heavy 
iron bars arrested his steps. 

As he turned back he saw Diane de Poitiers, and upon 
her lips was playing a smile of placid contentment. 

Mad with grief, he took two steps toward her with 
uplifted hand. 

But he stopped in terror at his own act; and beating 
his brow like an insane man, he cried simply,— 
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*¢ Adieu, Diane! adieu!” and fled. 

If he had remained a second more, he could not have 
forborne to annihilate that blaspheming mother like the 
viper that she was! 

Outside the convent Jean Peuquoy was anxiously 
awaiting him. 

“Do not question me! Ask me nothing!” exclaimed 
Gabriel at once, in a frenzy of despair. 

And as honest Peuquoy gazed at him in sorrowful 
astonishment, he said more gently,— 

“Forgive me! I fear I am almost mad. I cannot 
collect my thoughts, you see. It is to avoid the necessity 
of thinking that I propose to go, to fly, to Paris. Go 
with me, if you will, my friend, as far as the gate where 
I left my horse. But, in God’s name, talk about your- 
self; say nothing of me or my affairs !”’ 

The worthy weaver, as much to comply with Gabriel’s 
wish as to try to distract his thoughts, went on to tell 
how Babette was marvellously well, and had recently 
presented him with a young Peuquoy,— a splendid fel- 
low; how their brother Pierre had established himself 
in business as an armorer at St. Quentin; and how, only 
the month before, they had had news from Martin-Guerre, 
by a Picardy trooper returning home, and had learned 
that he was still happy with his reformed Bertrande. 

But it must be confessed that Gabriel, who was, as it 
were, made blind and deaf by his grief, did not under- 
stand and only partly heard this joyous narration. 

However, when he and Jean Peuquoy arrived at 
the Paris gate, he warmly pressed the honest burgher’s 
hand. 

“ Adieu, my friend,” said he. “Thanks for your 
affectionate kindness. Remember me most kindly to all 
your loving circle. I am glad to know that you are 
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happy ; think sometimes in your prosperity of me in my 
wretchedness.” 

And without waiting for any other response than the 
tears which shone in Jean’s eyes, Gabriel mounted his 
horse, and set off at a gallop. 

When he reached Paris (as if fate had determined to 
overwhelm him with affliction of every sort at once), he 
found that Aloyse, his dear nurse, had died, after a short 
illness, without having seen him again. 

The next day he called upon Admiral de Coligny. 

‘‘ Monsieur |’Amiral,” said he, ‘I know that the 
persecutions and religious wars will soon begin anew, 
despite all the efforts to prevent them. Understand that 
henceforth I can offer to the Reformed cause not only 
my heart, but my sword as well. My life is good for 
nothing except to serve you ; so take it, and spare it not. 
Moreover, in your ranks I can best defend myself against 
one of my enemies, and finish the punishment of the 
other.” 

Gabriel had in his mind the queen-regent and the 
constable. 

It is needless to say that Coligny enthusiastically wel- 
comed the invaluable auxiliary whose courage and vigor 
had been put to the proof so many times. 

The count’s history from that moment is identical with 
that of the religious wars which drenched the reign of 
Charles IX. with blood. 

Gabriel de Montgommery played a tareitily part in those 
wars; and at every momentous crisis the mere mention of 
his name drove the color from the cheeks of Catherine de 
Médicis. | 

When, after the massacre at Vassy in 1562, Rouen and 
the whole of Normandy openly declared themselves for 
the Huguenots, the Comte de Montgommery was named 
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as the principal author of this uprising of an entire 
province. ; 

The same year the Comte de Montgommery was at the 
battle of Dreux, where he performed prodigies of valor. 

It was he, they said, who wounded with a pistol-ball 
the Constable de Montmorency, who commanded in chief, 
and would have made an end of him if the Prince de 
Porcien had not sheltered the constable and received 
him as a prisoner. 

Every one knows that a month after this battle, where 
Le Balafré had wrested victory from the constable’s un- 
' skilful hands, the noble Duc de Guise was treacherously 
murdered before Orléans by the fanatic Poltrot. 

Montmorency, relieved of a rival, but also deprived of 
his ally, was less fortunate at the battle of St. Denis in 
1567 than at that of Dreux. 

The Scotchman Robert Stuart called upon him to sur- 
render. He replied by striking him across the face with 
the flat of his sword, whereupon some one fired a pistol at 
him (the constable); the ball pierced his side, and he fell, 
mortally wounded. 

Through the stream of blood which obscured his sight 
he thought that he recognized the features of Gabriel. 

The constable breathed his last the following day. 

Although he had now no direct personal foes, the 
Comte de Montgommery did not lessen the force of his 
blows. He seemed invincible and immortal. 

When Catherine de Médicis asked who had compelled 
Béarn to submit to the King of Navarre, and had caused 
the Prince of Béarn to be recognized as general-in-chief 
of the Huguenots, the answer was — Montgommery. 

When, on the day following the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew (1572), the queen-mother, in her thirst for ven- 
geance, inquired, not as to those who had perished, but 
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as to those who had escaped, the first name mentioned 
was — Montgommery. 

Montgommery threw himself into Rochelle with 
Lanoue. The town sustained nine fierce assaults, and 
cost the royal army forty thousand men. In the capitu- 
lation which ensued, it retained its freedom ; and Gabriel 
was allowed to depart, safe and sound. 

He then made his way into Sancerre, which was be- 
sieged by the governor of Berri. He was well skilled, 
our readers will remember, in the defence of beleaguered 
towns. A handful of Sancerrois, with no other arms 
than iron-shod clubs, held out for four months against a 
body of six thousand soldiers. When at last they capitu- 
lated, they obtained the same terms granted at Rochelle, 
— liberty of conscience and immunity of person. 

Catherine de Médicis viewed with ever-growing fury 
the continual escapes of her old unconquerable foe. 

Montgommery left Poitou, which was in a blaze, and 
returned to Normandy to rekindle the flames which were 
subsiding there. 

Setting out from St. L6, within three days he had 
taken Carentan and despoiled Valognes of all her sup- 
plies. All the Norman nobility ranged themselves under 
his standard. 

Catherine de Médicis and the king at once put three 
armies in the field, and proclaimed the ban and the 
arriére-ban in Mans and in Perche. The royal forces 
were led by the Duc de Matignon. 

This time Montgommery no longer fought individually. 
Lost in the ranks of the Reformers, he devoted himself 
to thwarting Charles IX., and had his army, as the king 
had his. 

He formed an admirable plan, which bade fair to as- 
sure him a brilliant victory. 
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He left Matignon besieging St. Lé with his whole force, 
secretly quitted the town, and made his way to Dom- 
front. ‘There Francois du Hallot was to join him with 
all the cavalry of Bretagne, Anjou, and the Caux coun- 
try. With these forces he proposed to fall unexpectedly 
upon the royal army before St. L6, which, being thus 
caught between two fires, would be annihilated. 

But treachery conquered the unconquerable. An en- 
sign warned Matignon of Montgommery’s secret depar- 
ture for Domfront, whither he was accompanied by only 
forty horsemen. 

Matignon cared much less about reducing St. L6 than 
about capturing Montgommery ; so he left the siege in 
charge of one of his inferior officers, and hastened to 
Domfront with two regiments of foot, six hundred horse, 
and a strong artillery force. 

Any other than Gabriel de Montgommery would have 
surrendered without entering upon a resistance sure to be 
of no effect; but he, with his forty men, determined to 
show a bold front to that army. 

In De Thou’s history the incredible narrative of that 
siege may be read. 

Domfront held out for twelve days, during which time 
the Comte de Montgommery made seven furious sallies ; 
at last, when the walls of the town, riddled and tottering, 
were practically in the enemies’ bands, Gabriel aban- 
doned them, but only to ensconce himself in what was 
called the Tower of Guillaume de Belléme, and fight on. 

He had only thirty men with him. 

Matignon ordered to the assault a battery of five pieces 
of heavy artillery, a hundred cuirassiers, seven hundred 
musketeers, and a hundred pikemen. 

The attack lasted five hours; and six hundred cannon- 
shot were fired into the old donjon. 
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In the evening Montgommery had but sixteen men 
left; but he still held out. He passed the night work- 
ing at the breach like a common laborer. 

The assault began again with daybreak. Matignon 
had received reinforcements during the night, and had 
under his command around the tower of the Belléme 
donjon and its seventeen defenders fifteen thousand sol- 
diers and eighteen pieces of artillery ! 

The courage of the besieged did not fail; but their 
powder was exhausted. 

Montgommery, rather than fall into the hands of his 
enemies alive, determined to fall upon his own sword ; 
but Matignon sent him a flag of truce, the bearer of 
which swore in the name of his chief ‘that his life should 
be spared, and he should be allowed to depart.” 

Montgommery thereupon gave himself up, trusting 
to the oath. He should have remembered the fate 
of Castelnau. 

On the same day he was sent to Paris in fetters. Cathe- 
rine de Médicis at last had him in her power. It was by 
treachery, to be sure; but what mattered that? Charles 
IX. was dead; and pending the return of Henri III. from 
Poland she was queen-regent and omnipotent. 

Montgommery was dragged before parliament, and 
condemned to death June 26, 1574. 

For fourteen years he had been fighting against the 
wife and children of Henri II. 

On the 27th of June, the Comte de Montgommery — 
to whom, in mere refinement of cruelty, the extraordi- 
nary torture had been applied — was carried to the scaf- 
fold and beheaded. His body was subsequently drawn 
and quartered. 

Catherine de Médicis was present at the execution. 

Thus closed the career of that extraordinary man, — 
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one of the noblest and bravest souls that the sixteenth, 
century had seen. He had never risen above the second 
rank, but had always shown himself worthy of a place in 
the first. His death fulfilled to the letter the predictions 
of Nostradamus, — 


‘*¢ Enfin, Paimera, puis las! le tuera 
Dame du roy.” 


Diane de Castro did not survive him. She had died 
the year before, abbess of the Benedictines of St. 
Quentin. 


THE END. 
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